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the Greater 
Luxury 


The luxury lovin}, Greeks equipped the bath 
with extravagant accessories —but they lacked 
PALMOLIVE, the famous modern luxury for 
toilet, bath and shampoo. True, Palm and Olive 
oils were the favorite cleansing, ajents—but obtain- 
able only in their crude natural state. Their scien- 
tific combination in the smooth, creamy PALM- 
OLIVE lather is a triumph only twentieth cen- 
tury user s know in 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


2 P ALMOLI = coke with its natural attractive color and ahreeable 
fa rafrance is kn = to millions of users. Its perfect cleansin}, qualities oripinated 
the PALMOLIVE “doctrine of soap and water.” 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO liquid P ALMOLIV E equally P ypular. Its use con 
stitutes a perfect means for thoroushly cleansing the hai r—an es sential for healthy jrowth 


The Olive and ‘ae vanut O) % in this sh umpoo are unequalled injredients of a perf 
hair and scalp application. Our new Palmolive Booklet about the complete Palmolive Lit 
tosZether with threefold sample pack Be. will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamp 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (513) 
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OUR FORECAST FOR JULY 


| [ wasn’t a pretty island with its bare rocks, and 
booming breakers, and almost treeless landscape. 
It lay off the Pacific Coast, where our battleships 
could glimpse it on their way to Magdalena Bay for 


target practise, and no young middy, steeped though 


he might be in the romance of deserted islands, ever 
felt the least desire to be wrecked 

upon its inhospitable shores. Yet 

Betty, as she leaned and looked op 
from the big ship’s side, was not oF « 
dismayed; and even when the ‘ 
ship's boat took her ashore and the 

waves buffeted it from side to side 

of the narrow break in the rocks 

through which she must make her 

entrance, she was still undaunted. 


Our New and Exciting Serial 


F' MR Dad was on the Island, 
busy digging a fortune out of 
the rocks, and Betty was young, 
and quite prepared to like life any 
where—with Dad. She could not 
look ahead and see all the strange 
and exciting things which were 
going to happen to her on that 
little heap of rocks in the midst of 
the ocean, or she might have gone 
on a little less bravely. But, then, 
Betty was quite busily occupied in 
wondering what Lieutenant Gor 
don meant that last day before she 
sailed, and why he was so odd the 
night of the dance, and who was 


the girl he was in love with. 


The Little Gold God 


oy couldn't help thinking of 
J him occasionally, of course, 
because there, to remind her, was 
the mascot he had given her, the 
little gold god which could stand 
just as well on its head as its 
heels. That must have been the 
reason, because, of course, she 
wasn't in love with him—not-in- 
the-least! Betty, you must know, 
is the delightful heroine of our 
new and exciting serial, The 
Little Gold God, by Rose Lom 
bard and Augusta L. Philbrick, 
which begins in the July num 
ber; and it is she who tells the 
story in her own ingenuous 
manner—w ith five hundred 
words’ assistance from Lieu- 
tenant Gordon. 


You will find two interesting pictorial pages in 
the July McCatw’s, showing Society Women at 
Play; another instalment of our Prise Problems will 
be printed for your solution—some of them, prob- 
ably, very much like problems you yourself are fac- 


ing and painfully doing your best to untangle. 
The Red Badge of Service 


HEN the wreckage of the 

battlefields filled Conti- 
nental tents and hospitals, from 
every walk in life there rose up 
women who said, “Let me, too, 
minister to them.” Untrained, un- 
prepared, side by side with their 
sisters of the Red Cross, they 
learned the reverse lesson of the 
war—how to save life rather than 
take it. This is a lesson best 
learned in time of peace. Pre- 
paredness for Women tells how 
you may receive Red Cross in- 
struction—as useful in your home 
as on the battlefield. 


Two Heroines Go Adventuring 


T started with a footprint star- 

ing up from the moist morning 
earth. Betts discovered it, won- 
dered, followed where it pointed, 
and behold! The IVishing Lake, 
by Myra G. Reed, where a Career 
and a Canny Youth come to com- 
bat. You will love its breeziness 
and charm. Cinderella 1916, by 
Mariel Brady (remember the Billy 
stories?) introduces a modern 
young woman who, discontented 
with her fourth-floor back, decides 
to be somebody else and seek an 
adventure. 


Hoops and Pettis 


ROM the Farthingale, Fash- 
ion has made a quick transi- 
tion to the full-length petticoat 
hooped at hip and midway of 
the skirt As a result, Longe 
Skirts are making their appear 
ance, while smart short frocks 
are eked out by Quaint Pettis 
or foundation skirts of organdy 
or lace which hang below the 
gown hem. 4 High-set Sleeve 
with Shoulder Frill 1s another 
distinctly novel feature. 








**Tea—that’s only half a word 
—the other half is Lipton’s’’ 


Iced tea or hot tea—you get it at its 
best when it’s made with Lipton’s Tea 


LIPTONS TEA 


Tea is the most hospitable of all beverages, and tea drinking 
is the most pleasantly intimate social act that we have. 


You can be certain that your tea—whether it’s iced-tea for 
the summer months or hot tea for any month at all—will be all 
it should be in flavor, strength and palatability if you make it 
with Lipton’s Tea. 


There are five delicious kinds of Lipton’s Tea, each one 
intended for a particular tea taste. Your kind at your price: 
Choose from Ceylon and India Black, English Breakfast, Black 
and Green Mixed, Formosa Oolong, and Green tea. 


For iced-tea Lipton’s Yellow Label Tea is used by more 


people than any other. 
Send 10c for a trial tin. 


None genuine without 


Sir s J. Lipton’ 
it Thomas J. Lipton’s | 55 Franklin St., New York City 
Signature, t hus — LONDON - CEYLON - INDIA - CHICAGO - TORONTO 
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No Advance in Prices 


25c, 30c, 35¢ (in full size standard packages ‘4 Ib. net). 
Also in 4 lb., | Ib., and 10c trial sizes. Ask your grocer 
for Lipton’s Coffee, and Lipton’s Instant Cocoa, too 
If you want the best tea go to the firm that grows it 


Thomas 
J. Lipton 
©Y7 155 Franklin St 

New York 
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Speaking of his delight in his wife’s housekeeping, Robert Louis Stevenson said: 
“My joy is to see her hanging clothes on the line in a high wind”. 





HERE is something almost jolly in a swinging line of snow-white clothes dancing 

in the sun. Their very appearance is such good compensation for the work of 
washing that every woman should be interested in whatever will help make them 
whiter and clearer than ever. 
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Ivory Soap will do this. | It not only cleanses clothes thoroughly but because of its own 
whiteness and quality it does not discolor fabrics nor leave streaks and spots which 


defy the most thorough rinsing. 
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After washing with Ivory Soap, clothes are as clear and white as soap and water can 
make them. Sun and wind do not have to bleach out the effect of the washing itself. 
They merely give the finishing touch to garments that one can be proud of the moment 
they go on the line. 


IVORY SOAP... . |} S08. . . 994% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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3480 life is without a JUST BETWEEN What would you do in each 
problem, minor or case? 

N major, trivial or O U R S E L. V E S We offer a prize of $15 for 
| great. And perhaps the best solution that comes in 
8 the best test of our By the EDITOR for any one of the problems 
character is_ the and $5 each for all of the other 
manner, the courage, perhaps, solutions that we deem accept 
with which we meet the difficulties which face us. able for publication. In line with this, we may 
The biggest and most difficult problems are accept three or four solutions for each problem. 
those which involve our personal relations. Livy \ny one person can submit a solution for each 
ing with people gracefully, whether it be one’s one of the problems if she desires—and we hop 
husband, one’s daughter, one’s mother-in-law, she may so desire. The “best,” in this instance, 
one’s friend, is a fine and difficult art. All does not mean necessarily the one written in the 
need freedom to be ourselves, time to be quiet purest English, but rather the one which gives the 


and alone for our soul’s good, opportunity to fol- 
low out the and inclinations which 
would mean our self-development and enrichment. 
Yet family life—group life—may lovingly but 
mercilessly wrest from claim to indi- 
viduality. All about daughters, 
brothers, fathers, husbands, wives, dependent rela- 
old friends who have lived together for 
who chafing—openly or in 
their involuntary surrender of individual 
liberty. 
How, then, may the ties of companionship be 
preserved, vet the individual find herself unham 


interests 


us every 


us are sons, 


tives, 


years, are secret 


over 


pered self-expression or development ’ 

This is the problem of the great majority of 
the letters received in our Human Problem Con- 
test: How may I do my duty as a member of a 
family, how cling to those I love, or do my part 
toward keeping a home together, and at the same 
time get from life the things which I, an indi- 
vidual, crave? 

Re MOR each person, there must be—there 
is—a just and sane compromise be- 

F tween selfishness and sacrifice. No 

life is worth while which casts aside its 
== responsibilities, its membership in “the 


but no life has fulfilled its full 
little in its own 


group ;” 
promise unless it has walked 
chosen paths. 

In this month’s McCatu’s (pages 20, 21, 
g0) we submit for your solution four of the prize- 
winning problems that have come in from our 
readers and which crystallize around this familiar 
situation. 


88, 





most workable, the most comprehensive solution 
There is no limit to the number of words. Write 
as few, or as many, as you wish; just be sure to 
give full details. 
a OR the next three months, we shall 
||| print, in each issue, other of the prize 
F | winning Human Problems, and_ the 
| offer of prizes tor solutions holds good 
= * throughout the entire series—$s_ for 
every solution accepted us for pub 
lication, and additional S1o for the best solu 
tion in each month’s awards. You, who stand off 


from the problems, for whom they 


should be 


at a distance 


could have no emotional compl Xities 


able to see the way out much more clearly than 
the persons ol whose lives they ar part 

Solutions for the Problems in this, the Jun 
McCa.v’s, should be addressed to “The Human 
Problem Editor for Jun * and should reacl ; 
by June 20th. Prizes will be awarded within 
thirty days thereafter. It is not necessary to bh 
a subscriber to McCCALL’s in order to take part in 
this contest. 

The prizes for the Problems themselves have all 
been awarded—one for $25, one for $15, one for 
$10 and twenty for 5 each and checks have 
been sent to the lucky winners. We had expected 
to announce their names in this issue, but the 
problems were so personal that it was impossibl 
to do so without disclosing to families, friends, 
townspeople, the identity of the contributors. 
Pursuing, therefore, our promise to guard each 


confidence sacredly, we feel ourselves obliged to 


withhold the names of the winners. 
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OUT OF THE STORM 


LILIAN DUCEY 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


By 


certainly were not in love. Of that they 
Sometimes when she called him up on the 
friend’s house 


HEY 
positive, 
‘phone to say that she was at a 
would he call for her at ten o'clock ? he 
with her request as reluctantly as when, at the surly age of 
obeyed his mother’s behest to “Run over and 


complied 


fourteen, he 
amuse Marjorie; she has been cross all day.” 

From the time Marjorie came into the world, this duty 
of amusing her had been as much a part of his daily work 
as the many tasks which naturally fall to the lot of the only 
boy and man about. Easy enough it had been to amuse her 
all the diversion required had been the making of 
But, as the years went on, 


when 
funny noises or shaking a rattle 
more complex methods of entertainment had to be devised; 
and his slavery grew apace. For instance, when she was 
two vears old, she could not bear to see him otherwise than 
walking on his hands; the nuisance she made of herself at 
five, before she had learned to read, he could 
favorite 


the age of 
still remember—also, whole paragraphs of her 


s: and as for the dignity that a budding mustache en- 


were 


genders, that had suffered Procrustean tortures from her 
exacting ways. 

Captivating though she dainty and dimpled, her 
roguish tyranny had made him seethe and fume inwardly 
The two families lived in a lonely section of Burley, iso 


lated quite from the rest of the town, so the little despot 


was, 


rarely had another willing slave come her way. It also 
made it necessary for her to have an escort in the evening; 
and from the night of her first child party the duty had de- 
volved on him. And now, when no other knight offered 
his services, Saunders was still expected to play the part of 
an elder brother. But, between twenty and thirty-four there 
is less disparity of age than between ten and twenty-four, 
was frequently a pleasure. When, 
was deep in a book on 


so that now the duty 
however, as often happened, he 
architecture, or tracing some wonderful new plans for a 
wealthy client, her demands irritated him beyond endur- 
ance. For Marjorie, his busiest hours had to be sacrificed. 

“It’s a lucky job you never found the habit of invading 
my office when you come to the city,” he said to her, one 
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night, after a telephone call that forced him to rush into 
town and bring her home. 
pleasure came the remark. 

“The ‘lucky job,’” 
—when I do this, you get a breath of air and exercise.” 


Between amusement and dis- 


she laughed in high good humor, “‘is 
“Why didn’t Rex Mathews bring you home?” He kicked 
a branch out of their path with a vigor that looked vin- 
dictive. (She had been with Rose Mathews all afternoon 
and evening. ) 

“Because he wasn’t at home, Mr. Grouch.” She tripped 
lightly at his side. “Had he been, | am quite certain he 
would have been delighted to—also to assist me tenderly 
over the rough places in the road.” 

Saunders said nothing to this. Briskly they covered the 
ground. He was anxious to get back to the work left un- 
He was not exactly angry, but the silence continued 
so long that, with a little laugh and an arch thrusting for- 
ward of her head, Marjorie searched his inscrutable face 

“All right for you—being mad at Marjorie,” she gurgled 
It was a childhood trick that never failed in appeasing him 
And, even now, a half smile lit up his face 

“Oh, I’m not so angry,” he conceded, although impa- 
tience still marked his speech. but that’s all 
right. Anyway, now that I come to think of it, Rex takes 
you home too often of late. And I'd rather you did not 
see quite so much of him.” 

“IT like him,” she announced decidedly, “except 
her eyes rippled with memory— “when he is sentimental.” 

She saw the man at her side give a little start. His 
piercing glance called forth a delicious laugh of amusement 

“And why shouldn't he be sentimental?” she answered, 
as if challenged. “Why shouldn't he—on a moonlight night, 
or in other suitable environment, you old architect? Don't 
you suppose a girl likes a little sentiment once in a while— 
to be told she’s the prettiest ever 
upon her every utterance as 1f her nonsense mattered more 


done. 


“Il was busy 


"and now 


to have some one hang 
than another’s pearls of wisdom ?” 


AUNDERS made no immediate Instead, he 
grasped her arm with a firm hand. 
“So he makes love to you—does he?” When he spoke, 
he clipped his words. 
With mock-anxious concern, Marjorie glanced at him 


“Didn't you ever make love to a girl, 


reply. 


over her shoulder. 
Mr. Grouch ?” she asked with audacious impulse. She was 
thinking of what Rose Mathews had said that evening 

that the only kind of a man she could ever care for would 
be a serious, ambitious one—like Roger Saunders, for in- 
Marjorie had never connected 


But now she 


stance Somehow, Roger 


with any girl in her thoughts before remem- 
bered how Rose always singled him out when they met in 
company, and how she always insisted 

upon Marjorie bringing him to her 

home. 

“Well,” she 
her no reply, 
love to a girl?” 

As in her baby 
something wonderfully 
about Marjorie’s 
Roger Saunders’ scowling brows re- 
laxed. 
plainly as words 
isn’t serious with her and Rex.” 

“T’'ll keep my eye on you—and him 
young lady,” he averred with threaten- 


insisted, when he made 
“didn’t you ever make 


there was 
bewitching 


exacting moods 


days, 


He gave a sigh that said as 
Thank goodness, 1 


“ar ‘ 


ing decision 
“Pouf!” Her 
with delicate scorn, and malice etched 
her face. “Your won't 
bother us. Some new angle for a per- 
gola or something is sure to absorb 
you,” she retorted. “Anyway,” she 
laughed, “you’re as good as nobody, 
lately. You haven't taken me to the 
theater in a month. 


nostrils widened 


espionage 


CERTAINLY Wet 


THEY 





Every time there THAT THEY WI 


is a dance o1 


a party, you tume ar fu ecause you have 
to go with me, as if you were an old grandfather I’m 
going to develop a grouch, too. I'm mad-at-you 
Saunders. And I’m very, very glad 
considerate and attentive 

A smile twitched Saunders’ mouth. He tried to keep it 
Failing, 


Rex is so kind a1 


and appreciative 


from spreading by biting his lip e laughed heartily. 


“Come to think of it, | have been preoccupied lately,” he 


acknowledged. “But | don't like the idea of you and Rex 
friendly 


Mathews growing too Now, suppose | were to 


devote myself to you for a while—would you drop hin 
Elfish mischief 
his. “Such an idle question!” she 
“Would you?” 


“Would you,” she returned, 


glistened in her eves as they searched 


parried 
he persisted 

“give your valuable time to 
such profitless endeavor 


W" L, I'll not have Rex Mathews making love to you, 
no matter what 


it costs me.” He was still laughing, 


trom 


although earnestness lay beneath his bantering 
arch rippling eyes 


look 
} 


it was, with her demure voice when she 


Marjorie Rave him an 
Oddly at variance, 
spoke 

“Roger, please let me know whom you do approve 
didn’t like Stanley ; 
and every time Ted Henderson came to see me, you growled 
Mother and Father ell 


with—that is, what 


You 


John Potts you hadn't a minute for 


for a week. You're worse than 


me whom you do want me to associate 


men—and | promise to adhere strictly to the list.” 


“H-m! Well—as a matter of fact—” His pause was 


eloquent. He lifted conscious fingers to his mustache and 


twirled its end. On his embarrassed hesitancy, Marjorie’s 


rippling laugh came with such tantalizing comprehension 


that he stood still and gazed at het 


“You see!” she pronounced, lucidly indefinite 


For a minute, the y looked square ly at each othe jr T he n 


Roger said, with what he considered profound insight and 
wisdom 

“A man has a queer feeling about the women of his im- 
mediate family—and, certainly, you couldn't be nearer to 
me if vou were my sister, I've had so much trouble bring 


knows all her faults, still he 
including 


And that’s 


ing you up. Even when he 
endows her with all his unworldly possessions, 
ideals. No man is quite good enough for het 


the way I feel about you, Marjorie 


“Humph!” was all Marjorie said eloquent mono- 
llable. s| hey had come to he d oT Act the seventy 
feet that separated the two houses, they could see Roger's 
mother moving about the living-room, the light from which 
spilled a yellow radiance on the glist m shine that 
antled the world Seriousness lay upon them for a mo- 
ment until Marjorie’s ready laugh 

dispelled it 
“What is the vram tor to 


Her eves twinkled 


morrow evening 
\ cl ‘ rie 

“El , Roget returned fron his 
bstraction with an effort. “What 
did you say?” 

| Said x she paced ¢a ( | 
wl it are ou going to do to a 
me to-morrow evening? Rex was 
coming ind we intended walking 


over to Hallowell to see the 
Week illuminations 


Hom« 
But I could tek 


phone hu 


] 

“*If'?” Roger laughed in spite of 
himself Then he sighed with br 
lesque resignation. “Very well, young 
lady. Since you must go, I'll be the 
one to take you.” 

She seen ed to consider for i 
ment “T’'ll tell you what we could 
do” very sweetl came her Ssugees 

— a , tion—“let Rex come with us, and 


Rose, too.” 
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“I should say not!” The answer was prompt and ren- 
dered with decision. “I’m not a willing cicerone to girls.” 
They both laughed heartily. Then with a careless, 
“'Night, Marjorie,” “’Night, Roger,” they parted. 
There was something of the witch maid about Marjorie, 
a whimsical vein of humor that matched her twinkling eves 
and the dimple that came and went so alluringly. And 
Roger Saunders, who knew her well, shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he mounted the steps to his home, and thought 
humorously to himself: “I’m in for it now, all right!” Af- 
terwards, he scowled a little as his mind reverted to Rex 
Mat! But the following night, true to his promise, 
they went to Hallowell. And he well in 
ing Marjorie that he was amused himself 
She laughed up into his 


before 


ews 
succeeded So 
was a pleasant evening 


they stopped tor a moment separating. 
vy, what shall 
Saunders shook his head deprecatingly 


Must 1?” 


“Oh not 


we do to-morrow 


‘To-morrow 


unless you like—” She laughed teasingly. 


“Only I promised to let Rex know—the first evening | was 


to be al ] ome, alone 


“Well, then’—he sighed helpless! 


, : 
the theater 


“supp se ow 


Returning, they planned for the next night. 


And so it 


went 
Marjorie did 


They 
Or rather, went on, to Roger’s 
chagrin and her delight 

Yet he did not 
himself 


a nice 


have a bad time In fact he enjoyed 


immensely It would have been hard not to have 


Marjorie for a companion. But when 


Secure in the thought 


time, with 


Sunday he welcomed the day 


that this 


came, 
would be his, he got out 
But just as he 


lathews walkingsyp the 


day, at least, some de- 


which he was working seated 


upon 

his eve alighted on 
he house next door 
But 


see the 


aloud as the humor of it swept him 
} 


from the supper-table, hours later, he could 


visitor still across the 
We ston 
Mathews 


way and having supper with the 
impatience overtook the humor Obviously, 


intentions were to remain for the evening, also 


|‘ spite of his irritation, there was a twinkle in Saunders’ 
eve.a 


a short time after they came out on the porch, he 


joined them 


self on the 


he seated him- 
one had judged him 


itself that his 


With the utmost nonchalance, 
And then, if 


have 


upper 
the thought 


step 


casually, would suggested 


whole aim was to furnish entertainment for the two seated 


That Marjori 
was humorously appreciative, every 
he knew And he talked on 

ren o’clock came. As Mathews made n 
neither did Saunders. Half an hour later, Marjorie 
to stifle het Eleven o’clock floated to them, tolling 
through the night Saunders, 


above him was aware of his stratagem, and 


time he caught her eye, 
move to leave, 
began 
yawns 
in the 


from the town bevond 


midst of a funny story, paused until the church bell stopped. 
Then he finished it abruptly 

us keep you up. We 
But, 


don't let can go over 


pore | i he 


Mathews 


“Marjori 


said hastily. even as he spoke, 


nm 


tood up 
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Irritation, tinged with disdain, pervaded 


The 


“I’m going.” 
his voice. “Don't forget about Thursday, Marjorie.’ 
next moment he was stalking away 

As the two watched him, silence fell for a moment 
Saunders left it to Marjorie to take the initiative of break- 
ing it—and he waited with anticipation. He felt subtly that 
she was having a difficult time stifling her mirth. When 
her gurgling, subdued laugh finally came to him, he turned 
and joined her, settling himself in the hammock nearby 

“I wonder what he is just wonder! 
Roger, how could you have the audacity to do such a thing ?” 
hunched himself comfortably. He 


calling you. | 


Saunders only more 
put out a long arm and pressed her fingers with a friendly 
grip. “Guess we'll take in a show, Thursday,” he laughed. 
“You can meet me in New York to dinner 
first.’ 
But instead of agreeing, Marjorie’s chin went up mutin- 
ously. Anda wilful, radiant mirth lit her 
“IT like Rex,” she announced emphatically. “He is al- 
ways very kind, very pleasant, and very dear to me. As a 
matter of fact, 1 had only half to go Thursday, 
but now | must—if only to make up to him for to-night.” 
She and their fingers slipped apart. 
“Go 


mother hen, Roger Saunders.” 


and we'll go 


face 


promised 


rose, 


home,” she went on. “You're worse than an old 


HAT shall we see 
“The Lavender Ladies 
“Why, yes, if you like 
“But Friday—not Thursday 
“Thursday !” 
“Thursday—” she 


laughing decision 


show ied, unperturbed. 


toward the door. 
he insisted. 


gave 


“a party of us are going to Gull 


look of 
Island 
shall 


him a long, teasing 


in Rex’s motor-boat. There will be moon, and we 


take lunch with us.” 


\ moment of intense silence followed Saun- 


ce rs broke It, 


1 yn’t go Thursday, 


speaking heavily 

you don’t go Friday.” He 
mask that etched itself 
At the most unexpected 
And the 
ars As 


SIX, per- 


Marjorie saw the iron-like 
It was a look she knew 
had 


clung 


on his tace. 


moments, she encountered it in her life 


memory of it in her mind through many 
vhen she was a little thing of five o1 
That time stood out clearly against 


all her childhood experiences had gone 


far back as 
haps, she could recall it. 
into the woods 
for nuts after Sunday-school, instead of coming home; he 
had found her after a long search, and dragged her home 
I her little com- 


by main force when she refused to leave 


panions 


So, for a moment, her heart stampeded with fear. There 
was really no reason to be alarmed, but she always feared 
him a little at those times. And she knew he would not argue. 
lease him as she dared, cajole him into anything, tvrannise 
over him like the veriest despot, yet there was that in his 
nature, like wall against 
which her own determination could only batter itself 

So she paused irresolute in the doorway and looked at 
his broad, uncompromising back. What should she do? She 


when aroused, that was a stone 


[Continued 


IN JUNE 


By JOSEPHINE McCOY 


As one by one, from out the nest 

Your tender nestlings spread their wings, 
Ah me, it seems but yesterday 

They were such little things! 


Now, lightly poised upon the brink, 
They flutter, confident and fair; 

And lightly they would give you thanks 
For all your love and care. 


Smile on them as you send them forth, 
Brave hearts, into the beckoning blue! 
For many times, through wind and storm, 

They will fly back to you 


Back they will beat with hungering hearts 
For sheltering wings, familiar scenes: 

For, when we guard the nest ourselves 
We know what loving means! 
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IN BUTTERFLY LANE 


By MAUD PALMER HART 


Illustrated by MARY LANE McMILLAN 


T was an enchanted 
day! Eve did not 
discover that im- 
mediately. To-day 
but a continuation 

of yesterday till one 
looks out of doors. 
(nly then does it ac- 
juire an entity, de- 
elop a_ personality, 
rust its distinctive 
possibilities upon one. 
She opened her eyes 
to the comfortable 
ness of her charm- 
room. That gave 

no hint of the glory 
thout. The chiffon 
ress which she had 
rn the night before 
was flung across a 
chair, the satin slip- 
pers in which she had 
danced stood where 
e had stepped out 
of them, a withered 
houquet and a pair of 


soiled white gloves to roLLow 

littered the dressing- 'U®* 0! =e 
‘ 

table. Her idle gaze a Shae 4 

encountered them, and FR TEN JO 


er languid thoughts 
rned backward. 
Phen the confused impression of distress 
th which she had awakened changed 
» sharp remembrance. She pressed het 
slender fingers into her closed eyes and 
lay silent for a moment. But the en- 
chanted day was not to be cheated fo 
ever, Presently, she sat up, shook back the 
riotous waves of dull gold hair, and tied 
the slack ribbons of a silken night-robe 
hich was the same tint as her flushed 
cheek. And when she slid from her bed, 
pushed back the draperies at the window, 
and leaned out into the wonder of that 
June morning, the magic of it swept her 

Sunshine poured down 1n a warm, in 
toxicating, golden flood. Song poured forth from a hun- 
dred vibrating bird throats. The rare, radiant green of 
early summer quivered on the foliage. The peonies were 
luscious in color and scent. A robin hopped along the well 
cropped lawn, not forgetting, even in his eagerness for 
vorms, the dignity which his pompous curves engendered 
But the butterflies! They dipped and darted, skimmed and 
drifted through the heady air. And it was the butterflies 
which brought to Eve her exultant consolation. 

He had called her a butterfly. Was it, after all, so very 
dreadful? They were beautiful things and having a beauti- 
ful time. She had been rather beautiful herself. The chif- 
fon was a shade of blush pink which she very much affected 
And she had had a beautiful time. That was what Johnnie 
had objected to. It had been Mr. Neal Herendon, chiefly. 
Mr. Neal Herendon had more years than Johnnie and con- 
siderably less hair. His cynicism was not untouched by 
melancholy, which made it doubly attractive; and he made 
Eve feel that she was a flower in the desert of his life. Eve 








found it agreeable to 
be a flower in a desert 
Y johnnie, who was 
famed for his exuber 

| é ance, only added her 
; to his vouth and 
wealth and popularity 


as the crowning tou 


‘4 » 
j= 
) of 
to his bouquet. So 
7 
; , 
? Neal Herendon and 


had been kind to Mr 
. lohnni had called 
her a butterfly and 
after that so much 
ad happened 

They had begun it 
in the machine, com 
ing home, but it had 


been a soft spring 


night, no night to 
quarrel They! rd ce n- 
tinued it under the 
night lamp in the hall, 
with voices carefull 
lowered because of 


the sleeping house 


hold | ve hersel| ad 

ended it, holding his diamond gingerly 
between two fingers as she gave it back 
to him, marching up the stairs, ridicul 
isly babyish in her swathings of white 


velvet and swansdown, and sinking down 
| 


in tears when she heard the front door 
ang behind him. 


WY he was a butterfly! But butterflies 


were not hampered b social obliga 
tions lf she was a butterfly, she should 
be free to wander through the sun 
warmed flower-scented air: and she wa 
chained to a morocco-bound engagement 
book “A M..” read its Stern dictate 
for this heavenly day in June, “Commit 


tee meeting of the Suffrage League at 
I Harringdon Smith's. Lunch with 
Nan in town and a fitting at Madame 
Laurette’s P. M Bridge Benefit fot 
the Belgian Relief Fund. Meet Johnnie 
for tea.” (That would be crossed out, of course.) “Dinnet 
and dance at the Motor Club.” Butterfly, indeed! 

“Since he calls me a butterfly, I might just as well be 
one,” remarked Eve in a slightly aggrieved tone. She was 
still hanging from the window, the sun gleaming on het 
billows of bright hair, her nose sniffing up the scents of the 
norning, her eyes following the airy oscillations of the but- 
terflies “Il might just as well I believe that I will.” Her 
thoughts sped on. To leave all her stupid plans behind her 

to follow the lure of the spring out into the country—to 
frighten Johnnie! And there is an undeniable charm in 
running away. 

So she sat down at her desk, her bare feet tucked under 
her and her vivid hair falling around her like a veil, and 
scribbled a note to Nan. Nan was the married sister with 
whom she lived, a very young and pretty married sister, 
much in love with her husband, and Johnnie’s strongest ally 

“Johnnie and I have had a terrible quarrel,” confided the 
liplomatic Eve. “I am just heart-broken. Last night I did 


{ 





ee tae 


me wink I'm going away by myself to-day | 
stand it to see anybody. You'll fix it up with Mrs. 
won't you, my nice Nannie I'll go out in the 
yuuntry, | think. But don’t you dare tell Johnnie!” 
Chank rereading this 
evident approval, “Nan dares anything.” 
desk said halt Nan never 
slipped into a mandarin coat, pat- 
hall, and shoved the tiny 


—.. Gn 


goodness,” observed Eve, with 


The clock on her past Six 
stirred till nine Eve 
tered across the cool dusk of the 
missive under her sister’s door 
| was just sev Her hands 
were dug deep into the pink silk 
sweater. For the rest, she was crisply white to the tip of 
a relic of a winter Nan 


en when she ran into the kitchen. 
pockets of a jaunty 
pumps. Colored Liza, 
in the South and the good genius of the 
with surprise and delight, and Eve 
front of the vine- 


her canvas 
had once spent 
kitchen, welcomed het 
drank her coffee and ate her egg in 
wreathed kitchen door 
“That was delicious chicken we had last night for din- 
ner, Liza.” offered Eve in a honeyed tone.” 

“Ah thanks you, Miss Eve,” returned Liza without sus- 


pi won 


here wasn't any left, was there?” queried Eve with 


an innocent expression, 
“Sho’ was, Miss Eve,” the guileless Liza assured her 
“And I know there’s one of your chocolate cakes some- 
where about,” pursued Eve thoughtfully. 
“Yo’ don’ wan’ choclut cake fo’ brekfas’, 
demanded Liza, puzzled. 


Miss Eve?” 
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“Not for breakfast,” explained Eve in a_ wheedling 
voice. “Not for breakfast, Liza, but in a little wicker basket 
with a fringed white napkin over the top. Kind of a picnic.” 

Liza’s broad black face beamed understanding. 

“Fo’ one, Miss Eve?” 

7 yes,” replied Eve 
But—in case it should have to do for two 

“Sho’ Miss Eve,” Liza, her 


doubtfully, “For one, of course. 
” 


you might— 
will, grinned white teeth 
flashing 

Thus it was that when Eve ran through the cheerful 
glare of the garden to the soft gloom of the orchard and 
down a road which wound through whispering trees out to 
the open country, she bore upon her arm a little wicker 
basket with a fringed white napkin over the top. It was 
just such an inviting basket as Little Red Riding Hood had 
carried upon her fateful journey. Eve fell to thinking of 
Little Red Riding Hood and of the book with pasteboard 
covers from which she had been wont to read the story, 
and of troublesome curls and fat bare knees, always cov- 
ered with scratches, and other accessories of those little-girl 
days. She felt as if the little-girl days had returned to her, 
as she skipped along the sun-flecked road and sang with the 
blithe birds and jumped to pull every brightly colored weed 
that caught her fancy. She was very happy—only—she 
wanted Johnnie. 

She always wanted Johnnie. It was curious. Even 
now, the half acknowledged wish for him fell like a wist- 
ful shadow across her glad morning. A very presentable, 
very agreeable, very ordinary youth was Johnnie to the 


general public. Rest when she was tired, comfort when 
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when she was happy, and 
understanding at all times, 
was Johnnie to Eve. It is 
of such stuff that love af 
Johnni 

















fairs are made 








had a zest for adventure, a 
great knack with a camp- 














fire, a booming laugh that 





Eve adored Many an ex 





ploration had they achieved 
together, many a smoky 
meal had they cooked, 
many a joyous memory 

















stored away. These swept 

Eve now with a wave of lonesomeness. It was very queer 
and miserable to go hunting an adventure all alone. But 
e would find her, he would find her. This thought circled 
her head like a butterfly. “He will find me, | 
e,” she found herself singing over and over like a refrain 
Nan and Eve lived that ever active, extremely smart, 
nd truly American form of life known as suburban; and 


e will find 


Nan’s home, a thing of airy rooms, sunny verandas, smooth 
awns, and glorious gardens, stood on the outskirts of the 
city. Therefore, although an excellent system of electric 
ars connected them with the gayest restaurants, the most 
rilliant theaters, the most extravagant shops in‘the world, 
he winding road through the whispering trees brought 
hem in less than five minutes to daisies, cows, and babbling 
rooks. Eve knew that Nan would tell Johnnie she had 
“gone out in the country;” Eve knew that Johnnie was fa 
thar with every hill and dale Eve knew that he would 
vant to put the diamond back. She knew—just becauss 
e was Eve. Thus the burden of her song, thus the lunch 
vhich could be made to do for two, thus the whole bewil- 
ering pink-and-white effect 

a \U called me a butte rfly, so | thought I'd be a butte rfly,” 

said Eve, with a toss of her head to an imaginary 
hnnie. 

“No, I’m not an angel,” she protested a moment later, 
iving the contrite phantom a most angelic look 

“And you're not a brute. You’re my own dear,” she 
nished, and the apparition must have gathered -her into its 
rms, for she stopped quite still, and the rose deepened in 
er cheeks. 

But “the best laid plans 
She came out into a wide and sunny meadow. The sky 


” 


as an arch of blue, the grass was starred with flowers, 
€ air was warm and spicy and filled with the buzzing of 
nsects. Eve flung herself on the ground like Lenbach’s 
Shepherd Boy” and lay quite still. The crooning of th 
ees, the narcotic fragrance of the growing things, the in- 
nitude of the blue above her, almost put her to sleep. She 
losed her eyes and remembered a snatch of Debussey, “The 






she was blue, responsive 


en she opened er eye avatin, 
there was a butterfly posing on her sleeve 
ot, aussi,” she told it, drowsy but sociabl 
She sat up, stretching her arms above her hea ‘ 
startled butterfly took flight. She watched it with dreamy 
blue eyes. It recalled her to her purposs It flitted over 
the flower-spangled field. Far away, a little lane, ove: 
with trees, led off to the bevond The butterfly darted 1 
its cool shadow 
“When a butterfly, do as the butterflies d crit ‘ 
and she jumped up and ran after 1t 
|! was a fascinating little lan The leave \ ke 
green lace above it, the sunlight like gold lace }) 
grass. The butterfly had disappeared, and Eve d ved « 
the turf, quite exhausted by the chas« 
“Butterfly Lane! I'll na it Butterfly Lane 
claimed delightedly 
‘Charming! A charming fancy! But fanci il 
things, Miss Eve,” responded a weary voice 
Eve raised herself on her two hand lt \\ M Ne il 
Herendon. Whether in pursuit of melancholy reflecti 
or a less romantic “appetizer,” I am not prepared Say 
but there he was with his hat in one hand and his stick in 
the other, and the morning light bringing into full relief 
the hard lines about his mouth and the puffiness of his ey 
“Il see nothing charming about it,” retorted | 
siderably al noyed at the sight of | 
“Now, that is modest of r Mr. He n 
indulgently 
“l adore to name thing ( ( ‘ 
tinued Eve, regarding him agegressivel 
“I envy you the charming imag em ( 
sighed Mr. Herendon 
“And, anyhow, fancies are the strong 
world,” was her final and rather c el r 
tion 
“Aren't you going to say “Good me ’ ‘ é 
Mr. Herendon, looking down at her moodil 
“Good morning,” said Eve 
And aren’t you going to let me share vitl he 
persisted 
“The whole world is sharing it w = Ose 
she shrugged 
“It is my good fortune that I am neat agreed M1 
Neal Herendon and brought himself nears till b ttir 
down beside her, not without a certain tm ! 
and cautiousness of movement 
Like the immortal Ko-Ko, Eve might well 
“Here’s a how d’y'do.” There they were, ensconce inder 
a tree with the basket between them, and Johnni wa 
certain, rapidly approaching. Johnnie’s heart would be tort 


Afternoon of a Fawn.” 


WI 


at the news that she had not 


seek her out with penitence and self-abaseme 


he came upon this pretty tet 
business of the night before 


which might be put upon her 


circumstantial evidence 


of the 


é 





slept “on 


' 
a-tete 


the treacl 


note to 


fact that 


( 


mk 


Witl the 


rous construc 


} 


~*~ 


‘\ 


a 


an the 


meeting 


He 


mis¢ 


' 


‘ 


basket 


_ 


} 


a» 


ete cage 


a cr ane 
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+L HE LITTLE 


A FEATURE OF ONE 


By REINETTE LOVEWELL 








go) UTLEY 








Mon 


OU see, Minna’s going to start for Chicago 








day, and I’m having a lot of extra work sewing 
for her.” 
The voice at the telephone shook a little and 
tears misted the eyes of the woman who talked. While she 





listened to the consoling words of her friend, miles away, 





sudden rebellion surged within her. 

“Of course, she she broke out finally, 
sparks in her eyes, a defiant note in the tone that hatquav- 
“And why shouldn’t she? There isn’t 
anything here for her but work, nothing going on evenings, 





” 
to go, 


s 


wants 





ered a moment before. 






no chance to get acquainted with boys and girls her own 
age. It comes awful hard to let her go, but I don’t blame 
her a bit. 1 wish I could get away from the farm myself!” 

When Minna had gone her eager way to stand behind a 
counter of a great department-store, a letter from a cousin 
came to the had cried out against the dull 
monotony of living in the country. It from another 
county in North Dakota, and told of an entertainment given 
the night the which Minna’s 
young cousins and their father had all “taken part.” 









mother who 





was 






school-house, in 





before in 








We sent to tl Agricultural College for a play to act [the letter 
s d it w the funniest thing I ever saw I laughed till 
l d The children did fine I certainly wish you could have 
heer ere to see the Everybody turned out and seemed to enj 
i Afterwards, there were sandwiches and coffee and cake 

Minna’s mother read the letter over twice, and looked 





to the 


the words, “sent Agricultural Col- 
lege for a play What did it mean? If the folks 
part of the country wanted to do something like that, 
would the College help them with a program ? 
looked the and saw 
John and Elsa coming home from school. 
long would it be before they, too, would want 
to go where they could find amusement in the 
With pride, her eves 
Elsa’s curls and blue 
she would look, dressed 


long and hard at 





in her 






through window 





She 





How 






evenings ? motherly 
linge re d on 


How 





golden 





eyes pretty 





In wiite, 





reciting a poem at some such 





' 





gathering 







. - 
Her gaze went fre solutely to the shelf 

over the sink where there were a bottle of 

ink and a pen. Then and there, she de- 





termined that before she went to bed a letter 





could get 
their 


should be written, asking if she 





help in having some entertainments in 
town before the young folks all rushed away 






to a If a place of assembly could not be 


the 


city 
found, 





she would invite company to come 


THE 





right into her own house 








—_ 


if 








SOCIABLE 
TOW ER 











AN N TEREST 





ED ONE, 





thar 
and 


Although Minna’s mother did not know it, more 
once it had happened that the use of 
town-halls could not be had, so that requests had come in 
to the State Agricultural College at Fargo, North Dakota, 


for “some kind of a play or dialogue we could act in a 


school-houses 


parlor.” 

There is a man in Alfred G. Arvold, who 
earnestly believes that the reason why life in the rural se 
unendurable to folks 
is because they 
stimulate 


Fargo, 


state becomes 


fathers and mothers, 


tions of his young 
and to tired-out 


chance 


too, 


have no for self-expression, nothing to 


them socially and mentally. 
HAT’S the use of teaching soil values to our stu- 

dents ?” he questioned. “Sooner or later, they are bound 
to face the temptation to abandon the soil, simply and solely 
because of the stupid monotony of the life they will have 
to endure. It seems to me, aléng with agricultural educa- 


tion, they ought to be taught how to arrange for rousing 


good times, how to overcome the obstacles of getting to- 
gether which exist in isolated sections.” 
The faculty of the State Agricultural College agreed 


with him, and Mr. Arvold became the founder of The Little 
Country Theater, a diminutive playhouse, modeled along 
real Broadway lines, which is as much a part of the colleg: 
as its laboratories. Here are produced plays, staged, directed, 
and acted by the students, but plays which are in every way 
village-halls, 


church, or in a 


on” in school-houses, th. 
basement of a country 
roon as Minna’ her desperatel le d 

mm, Just as Minnas mother desperately planned 

~ At old chapel was r« 
modeled into an auditorium which would seat 


suited to be “put 


home sitting 


the college, a dingy 


\ about two hundred persons, or a size approxi 
mating that of the average North Dakota 
town-hall. A stage, thirty feet wide and ex 
tending backward twenty feet, was built, 
comfortable chair seats arranged, and a 
lovely green velour curtain adjusted to go 
up and down. Draperies, the same shade, 
were hung at the windows. The simple 
scenery has real doors for entrances and 


Yet all this, 
done in 
school-house. 


windows with glass in them. 
Mr. Arvold any 
town-hall, or even in a And 
when the students at the college, who have 
become used to seeing the plays and acting in 
them, and arranging properties for them out of 
seeming impossibilities, go back to their own 


declares, can be 


COFFEE 
country homes, many of them as school-teachers, 
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COUNTRY THEATER 


COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Photographs taken at North Dakota State Agricultural College 
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invariably the first thing they do is to get the c Init) 


started on a play 

here was a tower on the building, one of those room) 
round places which make delightful alcoves. This was 
christened “The Coffee Tower,” and cake and coffee wer 


erved after performances with much sociability and tl 


‘ 
advice that similar refreshments ought to be a feature « 
way-out-on-the-prairie jamborees. 

When the letter from Minna’s mother was written and 
sent, back came a reply in the form of a “Package Library” 

a bulky, mysterious-appearing parcel, that was opened 
with much curiosity at the Olson home. 

It contained a one-act play with bright dialogue for nine 
characters, instructions about staging and costumes, two or 
three humorous recitations, and word that information 

pon any subject would be supplied if anybody wanted to 
write a “paper” for discussion. 

‘They only just lend them,” John informed as he read 
the letter which came with the package. “We have to send 

whole business back in two weeks.” 

“That’s a good idea,” explained Elsa importantly 
Chere’s othe r folks be side S us in North Dakota. Jol n.” 

The “sending back” of the Package Library is part of 
the entertainment system which Mr. Arvold has so success- 
fully worked out. Getting the embyro of his idea from the 

stem established by the University of Wisconsin of send 

g out information in the form of bulletins, reprints of 
peeches, and clippings, upon the request of the rural resi- 
dents of the State, Mr Arvold started at Fargo a collection 
of packages which should contain not only reference matter 
about agricultural and civic-improvement subjects, but 
amateur plays, readings, dialogues, orations, addresses, de- 


bate outlines. After a while, he added catalogues from 


the 
firms who furnish supplies for amateur entertainments 
things like colored lights for tableaux, false moustaches a1 
vigs. The people who write for a loan of a Package Li- 


Drary pay the postage otherwise the service is entirely 
free. Nothing 


s ever sold 


OMEBODY visiting in one section of the state sees a one- 
ears a laughter-provoking recitation. She 


act play or 
returns home, tells about it, and the next time the entertain- 
ment committee in her part of North Dakota are arranging 


a program, a request goes out for this same pamphlet. In 
this way, Grandma Keeler gets Grandpa Keeler Ready for 
Church has gone the rounds and become a classic. Training 
a Wife is another great favorite, and for telephone sub- 
scribers on party lines, By Telephone provokes roars of 
laughter, elbow nudges, and significant winks 
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tow! hall | he 1 i@ mm the Nal ‘ r ‘ 
had come long distances: the ecemet i little resth : 
little embarrassed by the unaccusto ion What 
was going t » happen had been kept i grea ecret I £ 
ort surprise came trot tnose vere ti ‘ 
curtain finally went up behind the lanter t ere acting 
as foot-lights he scene was a ite ashed in 
open fire-place before which an old grat the it with a 
book Rays of lig t representing the Mids i" t Sul nd the 
Northern Li hts were IT vel s] t , ] | * : mall 
window. On a loom, which had 6 taken the long Atlan- 
tic voyage, girls spun The old ec try costume 
brightened many an eye in the audience 
At first, the figures sat imn ( t f tablear 
Then from the arm-chair before the fire e lk g-bearded 
grandfathe r began to read in the Iceland language Some 
where in the room, a woman, worn the hard farn 
fight of years, sobbed When the old man stopped reading, 


a youth with a violin stepped forward 


More than one horny hand w 
ered through the hall the mek 
an Icelandic composer 

At last, the group on the 


iped away tears a ere quiv- 


dy of a loved air, the work of 


stage broke into the national 


song of Iceland. Everyone who knew the words sang with 
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© begin with, I am no genius. Geniuses have laws 
unto themselves. I began to write in the hope of 
making a better living than I could at anything else, 
and I succeeded. After six years of writing, my in- 
come averages fifty dollars a week on less than three hours’ 
work daily 
Nearly every 
asks me how I did it, and whether he or she can go out and 


I never answer the last question, because | do 


week, some girl or man comes to me and 


do likewise. 


not know. But | do know why I have been successful, and 
why a good many other people who make an attempt at 
writing are not, 


first place, I began without illusions. 1 did not 
believe that I was a genius, as I have said; | did not even 
know that I could write. I just determined to try. At the 
time, | was in the middle twenties, and I had had two arti- 
cles accepted and published, simply because I had been en- 
work with children which the 
magazines were glad to hear about. The 
those two articles meant nothing as to my success as a pro 
fessional writer. It so happened that one winter I had my 
free I decided to try to do something for a 
I called on about five editors without encour- 


In the 


gaged in an entirely new 


acceptance ol 


afternoons 
hewspaper 
agement, but the sixth said he could find a nichafor me 

He assigned me the Women’s Chibs. I 
I stayed on the paper about three 


just a little one. 
was to be paid on space 


months, earning from five to nine dollars a week 
About a vear later, | decided to make a more definite 
try at the work. This time, I stayed four months, 


worked all day, and earned about fourteen dollars a week. 
Then I left and went into business in New York. The 
panic of 1QO7 ended the business, and again | decided to try 
to write. This time | made a campaign. I hired a type- 
writer and sent letters to about twenty magazines applying 
for a position on the editorial staff, and I visited magazine 
In one week I had sold a joke for one dol- 


f knew 


offices steadily 
received orders for two articles | 


lar, and I had 
nothing of magazines—so little that I supposed an editor 
always took an article when he ordered it! When, after a 
month’s work, I took my article to him, he surprised me by 


saying : 
“I don’t suppose this is what I want. Just returned one 
like this a short time ago.” 
I went to my room feeling pretty blue, but the next day 
I received a letter asking me to call. When I did, the editor 
I stayed in that office one year. 


offered me a staff position 
I left, resolved 


Then, on the advice of one of the editors, 
to free lance—and not to starve. 

he first article | wrote was for a newspaper. I worked 
on it a week, and they paid me seven dollars and sixty- 
three cents That taught me a lesson Never after did | 
work without finding out first what I was going to get for 
my work if it was acceptable. 

After the week, | averaged 
week. I did it in this way. I went to the libraries and read 
newspapers, particularly Sunday and maga- 
zines. I paid for four daily newspapers, and read them 
painstakingly. Whenever I found an idea that seemed good, 
[ made a note of it, and afterwards decided whether I could 
write an article that would pay for the trouble of investi- 
gating. If it seemed possible, I sat down at the machine 
and wrote out a title and a little synopsis of the article. |] 
mentioned length, illustrations, and outlined just what could 
be done. When I had six or eight ideas like this, I went 
over the current magazines. When I found a magazine 
which an idea seemed to fit, I marked it. Then I wrote to 
the editor saying that I had an idea and would call to 


first twenty-five dollars a 


newspapers, 


Illustrated by W. ¢ 
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AKING A WRITER OF MYSELF 


By A WOMAN WHOSE NAME IS IN ALL THE BIG MAGAZINES 





NIMS 








I called, with my synopsis an 
Usuall 
the editor saw me and, sometimes, an idea was ordered 


present it at a certain time. 
about three other ideas in case the first did not fit. 


never refused a commission, however small. 

At one magazine, the editor who had bought the jok 
for one dollar asked me to go out into the departme: 
stores and get up an article on new pots and pans. I went 
wrote the article, got twenty dollars for it and a commis 
sion to do several more. 

For three years after, the main part of my income cam 
from articles on pots and pans, plumbing, curtains, an 
labor-saving devices. I suggested, and the magazine 
bought. I went to the advertising pages for my ideas an 
sent to the manufacturers for matter. I made the article 
as interesting as possible. I fictionized them; I wrote them 
in the first person; | did everything | could to give then 
variety. And I made money. 

In the meanwhile, several young women, whom I knew 
pretty nearly starved, trying to sell stories and articles of a 
better kind. When they inquired into my prosperity, I told 
them frankly how I did it. They looked horrified. 

“How can you?” asked one in shocked tones. 
isn’t writing.” 

“Now, look here!” I protested. “I didn’t know anything 
about this thing when I started. It took me a good while 
to learn to be a teacher, and almost as long to get a decent 
salary out of it. I have to go to kindergarten in this busi 
ness, and if I can make a good living as I go, I may as well 
learn to write by writing about pots and pans as about any- 


“That 


thing else.” 


NEVER intended to keep to pots and pans if I could 
help it; but I didn’t know what I could do, and I was 
willing to do anything to get a start 

One of the hard things was to get enough ideas. 
a day, when I sat down to try to think, I seemed to hav 
reached the last idea in my head; and, then, I patient! 
went over the house from garret to cellar, walls, ceilings 
and floors, trying to get a hint of something new. Then 
did the same with the household activities, and, somewher« 
I found something untouched upon. 

I formed the idea habit. You couldn’t lock me in a plait 
room, now, with nothing in it but the chair I was sitting 
on, without my finding a score of ideas. The chair, for in 
stance, might be the work of blind men in their institutior 
the walls would make a paint or wall-paper article; tl 
floor one on refinishing, staining, keeping down dust; tl 
radiators one on how to heat a room best and most ec 
nomically. Ideas are everywhere, and I never lost on 
because I kept a book of them and numbered them. I se: 
the original idea to the editor, but I kept a carbon, and i 
the editor did not use the idea or return it I made a ne 
sheet. It took me three years to persuade an editor to t1 
the idea that resulted in the most successful article I eve 
It has taken two years for many, and some I hay 
not yet placed. When I got an order for an article, I car« 
fully followed the synopsis, attaching it later to the fin 
ished article. Then an editor had no excuse for not ac 
cepting my work except that it was not well done, or tha 
he had changed his mind. I never had an article rejecte 
for the first reason but once, and I rewrote the article thre: 
times before it was accepted. It didn’t pay, but I was de 
termined to get it right. I have had several articles re 
turned for the second. Over ninety per cent. of the arti- 
cles were accepted, without alteration. 

After I had been doing pots and pans for about three 
months, the editor who started me called me to his office 


wrote. 















UNE, 1916 


Ve 


“1 WANT ¥¢ rO DO A RECORD-BREAK 

™1NG ARTICLE,” §& SAI WITH EN 

THUSIASM, AS I WAITED BREATHLESSLY 
“ ” 


f wy. _ —_ -—_ 
Se 

“IT need an Easter special,” he said. “Do you suppose you 
uld find an idea?” I went out into the streets and hunted 
found the idea. When I brought it in, all typed, the next 
ay, he said doubtfully : 

“I never tried you on anything as important as this; do 
u suppose you can do it?” 

“If you don’t like it, don’t buy it,” I returned, briefly. 

The article required investigation into the millinery 
usiness. For a week I went to wholesale millinery 
uses, to factories, and to salesrooms. Then I wrote the 
rticle. The editor paid me sixty dollars for it and ordered 
other. That marked my advent into general article work. 


F this account means anything to you, you will see that I 
worked hard. I went out for my material. When | got 
order for an article on “False Hair,” I went into the 

laces that handled false hair and not to the libraries. | 
ver copied an article, and I took as little material as pos- 

ble from printed matter. As a result, my articles were 
irile and had some originality of treatment. When I didn’t 
now how to do anything, I read the magazines. I learned 

x or seven types of introduction which I now have in my 
ind as stock. I learned several types of conclusions. And 








I alwavs tried, for one thing. to make an article an ors 
ism, not a collection of paragraphs, but a living thing lik 
story, with one part dependent upon another 

I don’t know how many hours a day | worked, becaus« 
| thought most of the time, although the actual writing an 
investigating probably did not average over five hours. | 
married and I went on we rking My hu and proved il 
able as a critic, and I read n most important articl t 
him. At that time, I cor I ed on the mac ne and 1 rel 
altered cop As I got better prices, however, I fell to r 
writing mort I managed my house, and for a time did 1 
own work, but | do not advises one » follow < 
ample I began to try to get rid of the pots-and-pans arti 
cles, but it was a hard task I did then tter thar 
average writer, and editors kept asking f the eve! 
though I no longer suggested ideas alo eS¢ c 
them Long after I thought I had graduated fre t 
particular field of work, an editor sent for me 

“a want you to do a record breaking articl ” she said 


with enthusiasm, as I waited breathless] on plumbing 
I laughed outright, but I did the article, and she pro- 


nounced it “record-breaking 


[Continued on page oo] 
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THE LARGEST BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD 


EVANS 














By ERNESTINE 











ports of Bremen and Har 


HEN I was a very 
little girl and had 





burg. There was a very ri 
problem abroad as to whetly 
there would be enough to « 
for Frau Germany's ov 
family; and, yet, there all t! 
lodgers were, hungry, 

course, and waiting to be fe 
and fed well, for the Hag 
Tribunal has ruled certai 
things to protect the fate « 






accomplished some 





domestic feat that 





quite surprised the family, to 
| 


have Father put his hand on 
my head and say: “What a 







good little hausfrau you are 





was my reward. When he 
said: “What a good little 
housekeeper !” it was not quit 






the same, for tradition had it prisoners of war. 








that the most saving cooks in The keeper of my ow: 
A PRISON-CAMP DELEGATION WAITING FOR 1 RD NER ARAB, - 
the cleanest kitchens accom CINGALESE, INDIAN, TURCO, MOOR, ZOUA\ small pension out on Neu 
plished their wonders in the Winterfeld Strasse used t 
valley of the Rhine; and | wring her hands over her dif 
loved to dwell in the shadow of Frau Germany’s reputation. — ficulties—and there were only ten of us. Two days a week, 





Needless to say, that was a long time ago, when the according to Imperial order, were meatless days. Not eve! 
world was at peace and no “Deutschland iiber alles” rang meat broth could be served, and the police dropped i: 










through Flanders and through Poland. I looked up to every now and again, to inspect and see if we were obeying 
Frau Germany, but I never dreamed that I would some _ the orders that were meant to save the meat of the Father 
day come through war zones down to Berlin, and meet her land. One day a week was a fatless day. We could have 
face to face as she went busily about conducting the most nothing fried. That was because oil and fats were vei 
enormous boarding-house the world has ever known. scarce, and something must be done to make what little t 

| came down from Copenhagen to Berlin last Septem- empire had last as long as possible. “There were brea 
ber. Germany had been at war for a year and a month, _ tickets, without which one could not buy a single roll ft 
and, in that time, had taken a million and a half of prison- the baker, and, at that, the bread was “war bread”—gr 





ers, Russians, Belgians, British, and 






French, to say nothing of having placed 
in the detention camps all the alien 
enemy men of military age who had 








been living within her borders at the 






beginning of the war. There were 








over a hundred and fifty camps, in each 




















WOULD APPAL ANY BOARDING-HOUS 





AN ARRAY 












R 











and rather hard, made of rye and potato meal. Butter w 
eighty cents a pound. We had butter one meal a day on! 
and, the rest of the time, ate jam instead, good enough ja: 









but thinned with carrots. I used to see the light burnin 
under my little pension-keeper’s door at night when 







came in from concerts, and | would know that she was 




















L ——— Se venting some new dessert made out of potatoes, and wi 
= a ee ail dering, all over again, if she ever would be able to feed 
SOUP LI decently in war-time. Poor dear! And she had only 






handful of trouble compared to the Empire 
It was out of sympathy for the difficulties of my o 








‘ one of which ten thousand men were lodged; so that there Frau J that | came into a troubled curiosity as 
were a million and a half prisoners scattered over the the mysterious person or persons who ran the natiot 
Empire. A million and a half men, three meals a day, four tremendous boarding-house for guests who didn’t wish 






and a half million meals to get and serve every day—was_ be guests 







there ever such an appalling task ? “Fifteen hundred thousand men—however do they do! 
| was curious to know how the Frau Germany of my R ?” I said to a friend of mine who is welcome at tl! 

childhood managed it all. For times were hard. The German War Office. “Who feeds them—who is Fra 

blockade was on, and the English navy made war well. Germany, anyway?” 

Lard from America, wheat from Argentina, rice from He began to laugh before I finished. “The Frau is 






China, tea from India, coffee from Brazil—for months, Herr,” he said. “It’s Professor Backhaus, a nice middl 
none of these foodstuffs had been brought into the wide aged lieutenant who used to teach at the University « 























JUNE, 1916 


l’ll take you around to meet him 
knows him here. 


Eve rybody 
He has a place of his own at the War 
Office, and keeps magnificent house from there. He’s the 
man, by the way, who invented Backhaus powder, a substi- 
tute for mother’s milk, made out of cow’s milk, that has 
. rtainly great f Several 


kK onigsberg 


saved numbers of babies’ lives 


years ago, too, the government of Uruguay had him come 





























to South America to in- 
stall their new technical 
high-school.” 

At the very beginning 


of the war, Prof. Back- 
haus was in charge of 
mly one prisoners’ camp, 


that at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. The numbers of 
prisoners daily at 
all the camps, and news kept 
coming from all parts of the Em- 
pire that this lieutenant or that in 
charge of some one of the camps had 
erspent his account, and simply could 
not feed the prisoners under his care on the 


increased 













| 
iv 
He begins with something like this: “The human bod 
needs for its daily sustenance 6 grams of albumen, 30 gram 
ot fat, 380 grams ot carbohydrate s, and 2,000 calories.” But 
Professor Backhaus’ formula is more generous than that 
He explained to us in a business-like way that, of cow 
he did not serve the prisoners any such mi O 
contrary, each one of them got, every da Ss gral 
albumen, 40 grams of fat, 475 grams of carbohydrat 
and 2,700 calories ! And he stood even a little straight 
in his gray-green uniform with its buckle “( 
Uns,” as he went on to assure R and me that whe: 
the prisoners chose to work, they had even at ad 
ditional ten per cent. of food. He brought out pik 
of menus with all these sci 
eas worked out R w! 
— all about albumen and calori 
glowed with scientific inter 
‘The prisoners are certainly not 
undertfed They may not lead 
a high life nor be heading for 
gout, but they're a long i 
from a minimum diet,” lhe ; 
declared l looked unc 
\ vinced 
| “Won't you,” put 
\ Professor Backha 
“stay for a sample lus 
eon and test the ris- 
; 
; 


sixty-six pfennigs a day—sixteen cents in our PRISONERS, BI 
1oney—which the government allowed. But, at NJ OYING 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder there was no_ shortage. ‘oS SSeeey Se 

FO ALI THAT 


Prof. Backhaus even saved money. The prisoners at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder wrote no complaints to the 
American Embassy at Berlin; and they did write 
home to Belgium and France that prison life was 
The censor read and was comforted, and, in a few 
weeks, the authorities at Berlin wrote down to Prof. Back 
aus: “Come, run them all!” And so he went up to Ber- 
n to be commander-in-chief of German boarding-houses. 


not so bad. 


ND what boarding-houses! Boarders coming every day, 

not politely applying, one by one, and leaving a body 
lenty of time to make place for one more, but by the hun 
lreds, some sick and some well, all kinds and varieties of 
wanting all kinds and varieties of 
talking Russian and some talking English, some complain- 
win French and some silent in Flemish. They say that 
n the days of German victories, when the German, Aus 
Turkish, and Bulgarian flags flutter the bal 
nies of gray Berlin, and the extra papers are sold at th 
when all the rest o 


versons things, some 


trian, over 


ntrances to the underground railway; 
Germany is jubilant and gay, Dr. Backhaus reads the news 
ind clasps his hands in despair, over the ten thousand 
Cossacks who have been captured in East Poland It is quite 
different to him. “Ten thousand more people for 
rreakfast!” he “Forty cooks to find!” Then, after 


flutter, he becomes the scientist again—and the very caim, 


story 
cries 
ery busy housewife that R and I found when we went 
to visit him, with his laboratory, and his dining-rooms, and 
is sample shelves, tucked off in a corner of the German 
War Office. 

Now, a scientist does not think about feeding people a 
pleasant cakes and veal-loaf 


jumble of one-ege 


receipts 





certainly would 1 could tell a lot 
Michael O'Neil’s fee 
Ypres and lodged at 


better | 
more about the state of 


That was 
lings—him it 


was captured at Dobrowitz irom eat 


ing a facsimile meal than from admiring Professor Bach 
haus’ statistics for hours. We trailed along joyfully after 
the laboratory staff, who every noon test a three-cours« 
luncheon, made up, according to Dr. Backhaus, of on 
breakfast, one-third dinner, and one-third supper 

What we sat down to was coffee and black bread. a 


thin soup made of buckwheat, a rather jolly stew wit 


tatoes and carrots and beef, and a dessert of cornmeal 
and fruit juice 

“At five and a third cents,” I kept murmuring, as I ate 
and ate, and looked across the bare board table at R 

The buckwheat was pink and gray “['m!” | , 

“But nourishing!” replied R 

‘The Russian prisoners love it for 1 kfast \ 
it to them instead of coffee,” volunteered a laborat 
sistant who tests grain for his professior *The pea 
from South Russia have most of them never had coffes 
and it is no treat to them.” 

“Um!” I could not help saying agai 

“Quantities of meat in the stew R ( 


generously 


I did smack my lips there, for the stew was good B 
I wonder,” I quietly whispered to myself, “if itis so sa 
when it’s the hundredth time it’s turned up on a tin plate 


[¢ 





“ 
an ny ee 








Iwo Generations 


First Prize Letter, $25.00 


ERE 1s my problem—human enough, in 


all conscience—but as to its interest, 


“How shall the old and the young 

live together, and really live? 
You see, | do not raise the question of 
ether,’ at all. | ask bluntly for the ‘how 


How live together and avoid the daily clash 


ol aiverse¢ interests How reconcile the 
tastes of different generations? How com 
bine the activities of youth and old age, to 


' 


produce a center ot harmony 
t 


My life is completely surrendered to tut 


thering the comfort and well-being of my 


parents—and | am not happy in the sacrifice 

Che obvious course Since the have each 
otner, 1 to leave them to live their own lives 
in ter of their own choosing, while | tare 
forth to f nd my own niche na vorld ot my 
( nm life alu 

RB it there's the problet | can't leave 
my parents; but neither can | consent to sac 
rifice my youth, my companions, my contact 


ith life, and all that spring-time of life holds 


ai¢a 
The reasons why | cannot live an inde 
pendent existence They are many 
I am the youngest of a large family of 
childret One by one, they passed out, till | 
le ( re ained Now they have children 


nel noisy children too, as bovs and girls 
ht to be: anv one of these teeming, busy 
omes would drive my invalid mother dis- 
acted, if she could be induced to try to find 
elter with a married son or daughtet 
My tather 1s a vigorous and independent 
ol an, who can brook no restraint. Also, 
he is hale and ambitious, and needs employ- 
ent, as well as purpose in his employment 
He and I furnish the fund that maintains our 
home, and it might be a home of comfort 
My mother has been partially invalided 
ever since her last child was born She is too 


frail and nervous to face the buffets of every- 


dav life. Even the management of our one 
ervant is too heavy a task 1n her feeble con- 
dition And what of the spirit that inhabits 
that feeble body She looks through the 
vindow of her prison upon the passing pa 
veant of life.and finds her only recreation 1! 
iving through the experiences of others 

‘lL. find myself living, thinking, seeing, 1n 
terms of Mother’s appreciation Are the 
tore windows decked in their spring finery? 
| see it as | think Mother would care to see 


Has the first bluebird lecked a bit o 


eaven across my vision? It is not the bird | 
l 


remembered, so much as that | must tel 





MILLER 


Illustrated by 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS 


PERSONAL LETTERS SUBMITTED IN THE MARCH PRIZE CONTEST 








Mother the auspicious happening. The first 
dandelion is not a blazing forerunner of 


¢ 


summer joys, as it has the right to be, but i 
is one more trophy garnered tor my mother’s 
cheering. These things seem insignificant of 
themselves, but how complete the slavery 
they show! 

“Not the lightest thread in my web of fate 
is the necessity for my father’s income to be 
augmented by my earnings. I! receive many 
times the hire of a fair servant, and | prefer 
the larger horizon of the business world to 
my father’s kitchen, but without my help, my 
parents simply could not maintain a separate 
home, especially when m other’s health is 
so impaired 

“Ought these two old people, ill-suited as 
they are to a lif ot dependency, to be cK 


{ 
demned to end their days a burden upon the 
hands of some one of their married childret 
May it never come to pass 


“Our home, too, is entirely the product « 


my tather’s energy and my mother’s tast 
Here, the children were bor Here, deat! 


took its toll lo and sorrow alike, have 
hallowed the portals, and hfe itself is incar- 
nated in its walls. Old trees will not bear 
transplanting. It would be a worse than van 
dal hand that would tear these two patient 
ones from their native soil 

“But how can we live together, and yet 


live—equally live I want to join my friends 


in pleasures outside of my own home; but 
when | prepare to go out in the evening, my 
mother’s face clouds with disappointment, 
and she says: “And are you going to leave 
me again to-! ight after being away all day °” 
Of course, | remain at home 

“Naturally, | want to have my friends 
come to me at reasonable intervals. But that 
s simply out of the question. Our thread 
bare old rugs and impossible walls leer at m« 
and mock me with a hundred different kinds 
of imp and demon faces lurking in the ornat« 
scrolls and floral decorations that they flaunt 

“Lace curtains in by-gone styles, gilt mold 
ings, and ghastly chromos add their share o 
unholy discord 

“Golden oak, cherry, mahogany pieces, up- 
holstered chairs, hob-nob socially in our hom« 
We might have better, but these things link 
together the story of their past for my pat 
ents, and not one stick or thread will they 


have changed 

“I can foresee the answer to this last 
statement. I know true hospitality can make 
even these unlovely things contribute to the 
pleasure of friends worthy the name. But 
that is not all. My mother dreads strangers 
sometimes she is so nervous that even the 
members of the family cannot see her. 
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“If she could be shut away from 


1) 


the com- 


motion of guests, and so leave me free, | 


ould have no complaint to make. 


But she 


is grown singularly dependent upon me for 
er mental poise. The more this ts disturbed, 


e more imperative is it that I soothe her 


nd divert her mind until sleep, as light as an 


ingel’s breath, comes to her relief 


“A woman once said to me, ‘You spoil 


uur mother. You're too gooc 
Heaven forbid that anyone should 


to her 


ever Say, 


‘You spoil your mother. You're too unkind 


» her : 

“In a word, my life is sacrificed 
se that does not sanction itself b 
g me in return. 


>a pur- 


te 
y satisfy- 


“Everyone is sacrificing in some way, | 
Imit. The business man must sacrifice time, 


nergy, talents. The artist makes 


as great in these lines, and often 


sacrifices 
includes 


personal feeling. Every wife and mother 
makes heroic sacrifices. But I maintain these 
ll receive a worthy compensation in the coin 


f real living. 


But as for me, I am simply 


marking 


time, waiting for the hour when I| can marcl 
out into actual life-stuff, and the fear is al 
ivs over me that soon, soon, it will be too 


late. Life will have passed me by 
The Youthful Mother 


AM a girl twenty-four years old 


and live 


with my widowed mother and _ thre 


rothers. My father died when 


I was 


velve years old, and with the life insurance 
he left, my mother built us a home. W< 


children work and board at home. 


lama 








tenographer 


From the time of my father’s 


eath 


I 


have occupied the same room with 


mother. 


When the new home was built, 


ooms were planned 


for the boys, who ob 


ected to sleeping together, but no room was 


planned for me. WI] 


ple ased to occupy) the 


ven a child I was rather 
room with Mother, but 


as | grew older, there have been times when 


| could actually cry for just one little spot | 


could call my own 
“Mother is young 
realize that I am no | 
me the other day, wit 
told her we looked 


other and daughter.’ And that is just it 


| have always gone e 

everywhere! She 
opportunity of going 
my own age. When 
my acquaintance ha 


looking, and does not 
onger a child. She told 
h pride, “That Mrs 
more like sisters than 
' 
verywhere with Mother 
has never given me an 
with boys and girls of 
the few young men of 
ve asked me to some 


place of amusement, Mother has always said 


‘You don’t mind my 


Of course, the answe 


notice they never ask 


along, do you?’ 
ways ‘No;’ but | 


goings 
risa 


I 


me to go again 


“My mother always discourages us whet 


we talk of possible 
other, and would 
part of my time to | 


know just how I feel, without hurting her 
feelings, is the problem I would like to have 


solved. 
“How can I escap 
submerged by my cz 


mother, before I am obliged to settle down 


ais = wh 
EP einiasicisetinanssiadictnn 


—== 


marriage. I love m 
not object to devoting 
ier: but how to let her 


e from being wholly 
upable and youthful 








nto the mevitable spinsterlhood it stare 
me from the four walls of our bed-chamlx 
and stall beside us in our evening walk 
Where Should Economy Stop ? 

|! makes me furious to se womal 

irom motives of econo vhet1 ( 
stances do not warrant it M othe 
tenden¢ and though—as she freq 
minds me when I re nstrate—the « 
mizing is done for m enefit, | fe { 
in my secret heart of heart ly 
grateful 

“In the first place, Mother « n 
necessarily on the rent quest Now 
could easily Sy nd ten dollar r nont 


and nM as comfortabl i invbod 
Mother preters to Save that a | il 
we stay on in this old-fa oned apat 
treezing in winter, roasting 1 ume 
paying good money to a landlady who do 
believe in making repairs 

*‘Thoug!l our circumstance well wa 
it Mother isn't good enous to hersel 
can’t make her appreciat that for eve 
lar she saves by ‘slaving,’ she expends ! 
thing infinitely more cost! her heal " 
strengtl Despite mv entreaties ' 


have a woman come in to do « 


work, and so on the freezingest 


will be at our fifth story windows, balanci 
herself on the dangerous sills cleaning tl 
windows or else ianeinyg rut was! ing 
“Poor Mother! >! is always bu al 
never ‘quite’ through When | con hor 
from the ofhee « enings there ire ilwa 
some finishing jobs awaiting me Tuesda 
job, putting away the laundry, I loatl f 


my arrival home from the of 


nee Tue 


evenings I find every chair in the dini 


room ornamented with my waist 
that Mother has been at all d 


tion of that particular roon nd 
mentation thereof, is intentional on Mot 
part It is in the nature of an exhibi ’ 
were il 1 pre < I r of the « 
nous amount of work one thoughtk f 
gives her ther I he ‘ is not | 
on me—and it hurts, because of its unfai 

“I’m just as happy as any other busin 
girl at the prospect of a d off: but \ 
holidays come around, Mother’s economiz 
doesn’t give me much chance to en) he 
I declare to goodness I never did see a | 


like ours! There are always 
shellacked, furniture to be x 


boards to be cleaned am 


freshly hung; and this is the w 


floors to 


ylishec ( 


curtains t 


ably celebrate national holidays as 
Great Men’s birthdays I’m pretty groucl 
over it, too, sometimes: but whet Moth 


plaintively reminds me that it 1s 


1 help her, and she is continually wearing 


only one d 


herself out doing things for me, | feel lik 
an ingrat 1 am, too, from Mother's po 
ot view, but I don’t see the sense of either 
us wearing ourselves out doing work tha 
can well afford to have done u 

Mother, I know, compare her work 


I 


home with mine at the office, an 


__ sale a, 65 ida, 





a 
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ROSES IN DESERT PLACES 


By ROYAL A. BROWN 


Illustrated by G. A HARKER 


DWARD EASTMAN’S name stood for success In brief, he had abundant wealth nd abundant health 


‘ «a 
ruthless, spect ilar. vet conservative success The he went after whatever he wanted and he got it—not some 
simplicity, appeared on the outer times, but always. 


gain on the inner one marked “Pri- Now, at almost fiftv-two, he wanted a woman Tl 


hing else It was as if Ed- woman was not his wife He tapped his desk a bit impa 


rd Eastman scorned to explain his position in the finan-  tiently. At three o’clock, Mrs. Eastman would be here i 


hich was the truth. He had started with the his office He had asked her to come that he might tell he: 


make his name stand for the big things, his purpose. For twenty years, she and had been pro 
ption, epic in achievement. The name on ceeding, independently, along diverging ways In her ow! 


rs—and not to one little metier, that of the wife of the successful man, she had beet 


as effective as he. The eager, imperious, impetuous girl he 


man would turn fifty-two—but he had married had matured into a woman of rare poise and 

well groomed, splendidly set up; charm, with an extraordinary flair for society and club-life 

as supple, and as strong as he had been at When, at thirty, he had taken the first long step toward 
could match wits six days running with the the fame and fortune that were now his, he had told her, 
crafties n the financial center of the city; exultantly that “they would show them.” He had meant, 
seventh he uld ou _ outswim, or out-tennis the to be precise, that he would show them, but what he actually 


said proved nearer right. They had shown “them.” Yet 
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‘ Caroline Eastman, as far as appearances went, might have 
been her own daughter ; the mother of her grandchild 

On his desk-pad, Eastman’s secretary had written “Mrs 
Eastman at three.” Eastman smiled rather grimly. The 
appointment was one that he would hardly forget. He 
drew out his watch, looked at it, frowned. It was five min- 
ites past the hour. Caroline was usually prompt. He won- 
dered if her car had been delayed. He walked to the win 
dow and looked down at the traffic moving in the street fat 
sluggish stream of pedestrians, slowly 


below; a moving 


electrics, and heavy horse-drawn vehicles, through which 


he active automobiles darted swiftly, like fishes at play 
rhree ten! 


ofnice, restlessly. 


Eastman began to walk up and down his 

His wife’s delay affected him strangely 
He realized for the first time that he had been keyed up to 
that it had not been. far 
that he was actually nervous—he, who had not been 
really nervous for years. He ran over in his mind agai 
the thing which he had to tell her—a rare process for a mat 
took up matters which often millions, dis 
cussed them briefly yet exhaustively, and made his decision 


the meeting; from his mind all 


day 


involved 


who 
instantly 

He wished to discuss this thing coolly, dispassionately, 
as he would a business agreement. As a 


matter otf tact, 


his was, in many phases (he told himself), nothing mor: 


than a matter of business. She and he had been partners 


She possessed an interest in his name and in his position 
that he had given her, years ago, when both meant a great 
deal less than they did now 
He would pay her for it; pay liberally 
had drifted apart—far apart. They had little in common, 
but, by George, he would do the right 


He wished to resume this in 


She and lx 


terest 


thing by her; give 


er any amount in reason 


N his 


plausible, 


mind, as he reviewed it, the proposition seemed 


persuasive. In any event, he would listen to no 


other. His plans were made. Tears, reproaches, recrimina 
tions—he could not picture Caroline using any of thes: 
weapons—must not be permitted to change them; would 


not be permitted to change them 

The door opened Eastman started and turned It wa 
his wife. As she approached, he so nearly lost self-posses 
sion as almost to offer her the perfunctory kiss which, for 
ears, had been the sole seal of the early contract by whicl 
they bound themselves “until death do us part.” He caught 
himself in time, but the incident served to unsettle him. He 
found himself at loss for a beginning. She sat down. HH: 


. . 4 
She smiled at him but said nothing. It wa 


looked at her. 
quite evident that he would have to make his own opening 
Had she expressed surprise at his request that she come 


here: had she even looked curi- 


ous, it would have been easier 

for him. All at once, that which 
he had to propose seemed less 
plausible, less persuasive; it was 


more like revealing some shame- 
ful secret, confessing an intended 
injury 

lamely, 
strange | 
here when 


began 
rather 


come 


“I imagine,” he 
“that you think it 
should you to 
[ might have waited until I came 
He could not bring the last 


ask 


] ome.” 


word in naturally, he found, when 
it loomed up ahead of him 
“I had thought of that,” she said, 


with her quick smile 

He felt, with a flash of anger, that she 
sensed his unwonted discomfiture and was 
deliberately attempting to keep him at his 
worst. With that thought came quick self- 
rehabilitation. 

“It is simply that I prefer the matter | 
am about to discuss with you be treated as a 
matter of business rather than of sentiment,” 


he said, clearly incisively 












i 
: 
She nodded her acquiescence, and he leaned forward. It 
was an old habit of his--this impetuous yvement which 
brought him closer to his vis-a-vis 
“Caroline,” he said, “Il believe you are one of the bis 
club women here. | don’t know the trend of your cul 
just now, but it seems to me that | heard, awhile back, 1 
you club women were discussing such topics as the 
morality of marriage where there ts no love No,” he « 
manded, as she made a movement as 1f speak, “Il d 
want to hear about 1 was just by way of t 
tion to what | have tO Say i want to ilk to \ i ) 
marriage without love Vhat vhat na iz ‘ 
come 
“| think that you loved me when we were marri 
Heaven knows, | loved yo | don't ki just wha i 
happened since I had my | 1 and had the othe 
things you were interested in Anvhow, we have rit 
farther and farthet apart vear by ve intil we'll, 1 
Lord only knows how tat apart we are ! | don’t \ 1 
move in vour orbit, | move in mine lhe times we to 
are 8o Tew as to be negligible : 
N IW I don’t know your views about the kind of marriage ' 
ours has become, or about divorce Come to think ot 
it, | don’t know your views about much of anything, whicl : 
is sumply another indication of how far apart we are But 
that phrase about the immorality of marriage wit! t lo 
has some truth in it | don’t love you; you don’t love me 
rhe letter of our contract remains, but the spirit has gon 
| want to dissolve the contract | realize that you have 
claims on me, | am prepared to meet them. But | am d : 
termined to have a divorce.” 
Phe last sentence had at ng of defiance rather than of : 
ruthless determination. Eastman himself was conscious of : 
the fact He suddenly became conscious, too, that, for the fi 
first time in years, he had approached the thing he wanted ; 
not b the shortest, abruptest most cold-blooded method | 
but in much the same fashion as the petitioners who cam« 
to him, craving something and not commanding itt, paved : 
the vay for ther requests rhe same force they had felt : : 
in addressing him, he had felt in his wife But he breathed 
i sigh of relief as he looked at her face She was consid 
cringe the Inatter, quite calmly : 
“As ou say.” she began slowly, “we have grown apart 
I don’t suppose there is any use in trying to determine 
fault we have thr fact to deal wit! It 1s not vhat 
] ive dom but Viiat is to be done (ot « S¢ i 
wrt tl there rrie vl else 
He nodded assent to attempt to evade would be « ld 
i e kne She would learn eventually, in any case La 
“There usually is.” she sa 4 
without bitternes Ph é ; 
add need be no sca 


d There 


prot ‘I 
we, that 1s, will go abroad, aft 
afterwar s, and tr ivel for a whik ’ ped 
It will blow over quickly 
Vi 1are going to lea e busine : 
] ) i time i va 
tastman fel t he va farther 
tial ‘ eT tron the mosttioOn he ] va! 
planned to take during this interview 
He had been placed, just how he di . 
not knov ih the position of a defend : 
t ho explains, « ttempts to ¢ 
tenuate | act wherea e had el 
simply to ike anne ement of hi ' 
tent ) ind { en proces to Cal ' 
is one wi roval prerogatives mig H 
found himself baffled b the attit ‘ : 
his wife 1 wa iS 1f Si were weig! 
analyzing Ini nan effort toarrive at 
decisio wri 1 red it vhi ha 
mac 





w old is sl ” asked his wife, abruptly 


| don’t know—twenty, perhaps twenty-two.” 


se that our 1 l is made up and that you are 


ely making formal announcement of the fact to me 
He nodded. 

What will you do if | refuse to divorce you 

You won't.” He 


mndered, somewhat at a loss, 


answered with surface assurance, 


] 


what he would do if 


ld refuse 


“Quite right,” she oe want 


é you 


can have it.” 


he interview seemed at an end, yet Eastman, much as 
relief, was powerless to accept the 
She still the 


something reserve, 


red that happy 
offered 


a sense ol 


mistress ot 


held in 


an her words 
uatiolr He had 


and he waited, expectantly 


Was 


vou?” 


know Withington, don’t 
All muscle and 


L-dward you young 


“I believe so no brains. Something of 
fool.” 
He's more 


al fool 


another 


he’s a 


“And 


than something of a fool, Kdward 


She paused, and added, reflectively. 


tran stared at his feel ange 
hction, kd 
sur Siluation 
be described 

as the eternal tri vs) 

ngle. But this isn't i 

triangle it’s a — 
Dovou 


young 


quadrangle 

AY what 

gton did last 

He asked a : s 

nan who 1s al am ’ By 
forty-three 

enough, In all 


Holding up my empty cup, man 


to run 


him.’ 


Whatso Life may bid me drink 
That will I, and smile at him. 

Lips shall laugh, though heart may shrink : : 
Fuller, Life! So 


l was 
st beautiful 


re that ever 


HERE STAND I, A LITTLE MAID 
MARY 


Here stand 1, a little maid, 


Waiting, still and unafraid, 
For Life’s hand to fill it up. re 
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care for him!” 
know It is hard 
She paid no attention 
“| know you 
because mutt in 
all muscle and no 
The boy’s a poct. He doesn't 
He looks like a Greek god, and 
He idolizes me, as a woman loves 
him.” 


rhaps not tut then—I don't 


to gauge one’s feelings.” 
husband’s wide -eyed Stare Of surprise. 
young Withington a fool 
What was it you called him 
You were wrong. 
write poetry, he thinks it. 
he talks like a troubadour. 
to be And yet, you say, 
“Caroline !” 


he s a 


idolized. ] couldn’t care for 


it is perfectly indecent of me. I am 


if | were twenty-two, or thirty-two, 


| KNOW it forty- 
two! If 1 weren't 

even, instead of forty-two, | might have been tempted too 

much, as you have been tempted. As you say, the letter of 

our contract remains, but the spirit has gone. It was not 

you, but myself, that stood in the way. When middle-age 

hate the word—traffics in love with youth, both get 


I do not want to cheat myself, nor young With- 


how | 
cheated. 
ington 

know 


sixty-two 


a nightmare. | 
shall be 
Young Withington 
will still be—young 
Withington I’m 
not old, I don’t feel 
old. But this is the 


) ‘ 
‘of tragedy of age—it 


Phe dream would have become 


too well In twenty vears | 


———$ —$$$____ ———) 
) 


-wf | 
. | | 


* 


, y 
a 


e 
drops down on one 


suddenly in the full 
glory of life, as 
night falls upon 
the tropic day.” 
She paused for 
East- 
his 


af 


* 


CAROLYN DAVIES 


a moment. 
though 
min d echoe d and 
echoed with the 
things 
could 
find nothing to say. 

“Edward, the 
truth is that we have 
both had a chance 
to make fools of 
ourselves. I’m not 


incredible 


he had said, 


to the brim! 


nole 





that he loved 
e so much that he 
1 told me that we 


other 


with him. He 
earth and a great many 


d die if | refused to go 
‘tly’ to the 
And, 


let-—him! 


ends of the 
over and over again, he told me I was beautiful. 
kiss me 

that 


tried to 


told 


him—until he 


mcongruous So | him 


and foolish.” 


was 
with 
was 


}- \STMAN looked at his wife. She had risen and 
° him He 


She 


looking down at suddenly, 


ng Withington’s 


at torty 


saw her, 
eves beautiful, 
two. He remembered that, in the days of 
he had told her that he loved her most be- 
eves—the little girl that 
little girl grows up— 
“But the 
posi- 

her 
loved 


was she 


the girl that danced in her 


“But, supposing the 


grew up 


vou won't love me any more,” she had said 


had answered, witl 
girl still d 


never die—but he 


rl never will grow up,” he 
ss He had been right, the 


danced still as if she 


iunced in 
would 
re 
felt this lack of emotion with a sense of loss 
was tenderness still, he realized. But the old fire had 
to be The thought of 
er woman made his pulse leap, his heart beat faster, 


very 


renewed elsewhere. very 


+} +] 
e otl 


filled him with a flame of indefinable longing. 
Do vou know why I told young Withington that he was 


ing—and foolish?” 


going to make 
of myself. You ap 
I am younger, in spirit, 


one 


Yet, 


In appearance, 1n years. 


parel tly are 


young as you are 
l am forty-two and you are fifty 


two. Reverse the sex of the principals, and everything | 


have said about myself and young Withington is true of 


her 
He turned, then, his face 
“You can’t—you can’t begin to conceive how I love her! 


he exclaimed. 


you and 


stark with suppressed emotion 


“I can conceive just that,” she said, ever so gently. “I 
think you love her—or think you her 
you loved me, twenty years ago. Have you forgotten that?” 

She paused, but he made no attempt to reply. 

“IT haven’t. I loved you, too. I loved you so that I felt 
as if I must die if you should be taken away from me I 
felt, even then, that you would rise high. | 
that, no matter how far you might go, no matter how much 


love somewhat as 


determined 


you might 


develop, I would go as far, develop as much. | 
1 


was going to keep step with you through the years, han 
And I kept step; but, 


our hands have become unclasped 


clasped in hand have somehow, 


but it’s Can't 


years ago, you made the ex- 


“T said you were a fool. It’s harsh, true 
it, Edward? 
Can she bring you anything more than I did? 
that we both that it was youth 
that we thought alike, hoped alike. We 
had it then. Do you think you 


54] 


you see Twenty 
periment 

Remember 
mated with youth; 
had our chance, you and I 


were 


mo: 
young ; 


[Conti ed on page 
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THE EXECUTIONER AND THE GARDENER 


AN ALICE-IN-WONDERLAND CUT-OUT 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CAPABLE WOMAN 


By ONE WHO HAS R 


ble \Wom 
orning when 


know what awakened me at that 


sle ep\ he ad 


because | was the famil 


sparrows chattering ee top 
It may have been a too 1 tent sun- 


velids but | like to beheve 


womanly responsibility stirring d 


that it 


Was 


aeep in 
etl | discovered that nobody 


thought w ie kit 


was 
chen fire 
that 


to my 


slep 


nsferred 


sensation responsibility, 1 


V tace Ips of 
hered my curly hair into a knot at the top of 
an fashion, and began a desperate 
My fing Q numb 


struggle 
and my outraged 
itic to 
Che hat button 
for corresponding buttons troubled me 
be and with the possi- 
waking before I had accomplished my 


the only was to fill each 


1 
wit! 


velliously »f my trat efforts 


irrevocable fact 


] 
, 
was to made, 


some one 


ippointed task, real necessity 


ng buttonhole 
nally, | was ready to tiptoe down the stairs 


nbuttoned 


a button 
The tops of 
shades 


hon ey 


shoes flopped about my ankles lower 
PI ] 


The 


kitchen— 


was almost dark because of the drawn 


, ; : 
d strange—not a bit hke our 


ENOUNCED THE TITLE 


Illustrated by FR ANK 


RAYMOND 


and the stove 


looked | 


looked betore. 


yvecr all 
| lifted 


newspaper, unpertul 


blac ker and coldet t] an 


had evel 


and 


the nearest covet noiseless! 


stuffed ina bed by the presence ¢ 
ashes, and 


unabashed by mystet 
Then | started 


Phe cellar 


was the Ost 


: 
ious dampers and draught 
kindling wood 

| 


toward the cellar 


was darker than the 
terrifying place in 
for my tather, 


to enter that ca 


a new respect 


maeed 


man 


and never Savy a word about 


shook with fear, but my courage 


aung was a necessary 


part 
to be 


: 
vod, and flew up the st 


ot 


done closed my 


en 


was beautifully 


friendly 
in top of the paper, tremblingly stru 


As s 


sme 


wood 1n ¢ 
dt 


‘THE ki cl 
] 


and opped it into the stove on the 


as 


a sult ating stream of led fro 


crevices. For one awful moment I faced this dile 
ful lest I hould lose li d weep Ju 
I heard a light 

pajamas, and utterly dulous, stood Father 

My life as a Capable Woman would 


| probably have ended 
then and there if Father had not been the 


| 
Ke cul 


my new dignity an 


enity 
step. In the doorway, sleepy-eyed, 


. ' . 
mcre 


blessed, under- 
standing person he was. I do not remember our conversa- 


| only know that he stood lo ing, the smok 


KI 
butto1 ed 


tion. 


first 


, then at my smud; han and cl 


at 
ing stove id clothing 
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awry. Then there came into his face an expression that |] 
had seen just once before. That was when Mother was 
ill and a strange woman called him into the bedroom, clos« 
up to the bed, and showed him a bundle that grew into 
Little Sister. He picked me up very gently and carried me 
up-stairs on his shoulder. While we were explaining, Mother 
looked at me so tenderly that a lump came into my throat 

During the remainder of that day | was the neighbor- 
ood heroine, which is pleasant, indeed. By the time I was 
tucked into bed that night, | had resolved to make the fire 
every morning of my life and to do every difficult, grown- 
up thing I could think of to do. 

It is surprising to know how many difficult things one 
can find, even at six. It is more surprising still to know 
how many difficult things one will be allowed to do, if one 
insists—even at six. But the most amazing thing of all is 
how soon the world in general distinguishes its Capable 
People and how willingly it casts its heaviest burdens upon 
their shoulders. 

WAS shrewd enough, even as a child, to realize that the 

surest way to gratify my ambition and merit the ap 
plause every child craves, was to do those things other chil 
dren could not, thought they could not, or would not, do 
This meant that I calmly threaded wriggling worms on 
bent pins that dangled from the fishing-poles of other girls 
who either shuddered and stood by, or screamed and ran 
away, while I, contemptuously nonchalant, performed this 
heroic deed—usually in the presence of some admiring older 
boy! Not that I enjoyed the feeling of those snaky worms! 
Every time one of the other girls shivered and ran, | was 
ready to echo the performance ; but we couldn't fish without 
baited hooks and, to be quite truthful, there was too much 
pride in my little soul to permit an insignificant earthworm 
to put me to ignominious flight. I think I was born witl 


an instinct that compelled me always to do my best. The 
too, applause is a great incentive, whether your public be a 
little ring of admiring voungsters, a stadium full of chee v 


Pon 


~* 

enthusiasts, or simply the comforting realization that vou 
have done what you could 

My childish apprenticeship, which trained me for the 


role 1 was destined later to enact, included such apparently 


trifling acts as posting letters after dark for other children 
who were “afraid,” pacifying screaming babies whose broth- 
ers and sisters usually had urgent business around the cor 


} } 


ner, harnessing the horse when Father wasn’t hom« 


somebody else could take a ride—chasing baby chicks into 
the hen-house during thunder showers: in a word. the 
countless things a young girl is called upon to do if she is 
capable and willing. In my case, willing did not mea 
eager. It meant that my self-respect would not allow me 
to whine and play battledore and shuttlecock with the tasks 


that came my way. 


Wu! N 1 was fifteen, a bride and bridegroom came to 
She Bride, 


Visit us. was a beautiful, Dresden China 
warranted to break, nervously, at the slightest shock We 
lived in the country in one of those delightful simple-life 
houses with no improvements The charming Bride sat on 
the porch or lay under a tree in the hammock all day, while 
Mother and I cooked delectable meals over a scorching 


wood fire, carried water to and from her bedroom and tried 
to believe it was as cool as she declared it to be 
The first morning ot their visit they appeared at the 
breakfast-table looking wan and unhappy There had been 
a terrifying, gnawing sound in their root The Bride had 
hardly closed her eyes. We assured her that it was merely 
a mouse in the chimney-closet. Her husband teased *her a 
little, but he patted her hand and consoled her so manfully 
that | determined, then and there, to cultivate a nice, lad 
like attitude toward mice My usual calm demeanor in the 
lace oOo! sucl deadl) peril seemed suddenly brazenly unlad 
like Blushing with shame, | recalled all the mice I had 
vanked out of traps, all the spiders that had met an wi 
nel death beneat! mv merciless heel. and the headless 














frills 


s, and other decorations that are deat 


N het wedding day a eirl may wear all the 
pults, old lace 
to her heart 


She can disregard fashion and dress herself 


without fear of overdoing her cos 
tume 
stitch for stitch, as her great grandmother did fifty 
The principles of simplicity she 
throw She may 
many times unbecoming to her own self, worn by her brides 


as extravagant 


exactly, 


years ago may tor once 


to the winds have her favorite colors, so 


maids, and, for once in her life, she mav be 
the family budget will budge 
With all this license, 


in attractive, artistic ensemble ; 


however, she must still work out 


and this will require thought 
and hard work. For herself, of course, she will want a 
veil It is the one time, the 


when she can wear that beautiful, old-as-the-histories, head 


occasion of her first wedding 


for bridal veils is made very wide, 
Use it lavishly, 
he so enveloped by her veil as to look wreathed in fleecy 
Use the widest kind of tulle and cut it long enoug! 
to reach well onto the train of the dress. Do not let it hang 
in straight folds from the head, but puff it out so that it 


You can do this by catch- 


dress The tulle used 


usually three yards for a bride ought to 


clouds 


will stand away from the figure 
ing it here and there with tiny bunches of orange blossoms 

There are ways to treat the veil on the hair 
The kerchief cap (figure at left, page 28) is made of di 
amond-shaped pieces (about three) of the tulle latd one 
over the other to give a little heavier effect than the rest of 
From side to side, this diamond kerchief measures 
front to back nine inches. First pleat 
with invisible wire hair 


several new 


the veil 


eleven inches, from 


one end of the long veil and pin 

hair, then lay the kerchief on top of the head, 
For this 
arranged over the 


pins to the 
well to the front, and pin the four corners firmly. 


le of head-dress, the hair ought to be 


st 
forehead. The orange blossoms can be laid across the back 
of the head where the cap and veil join. 

When the bride has attractive hair, she would be wise 
to leave it uncovered as much as possible. The veil (mid 
dle figure, page 28) can be pleated and pinned to the hair 
The 


veil 


on a graceful curved line across the back of the head 


orange blossoms make a good finish at the top of the 
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LESSONS IN 


By EVELYN TOBEY, 

An entirely original and new way to drape a bridal veil 
(figure at right, page 28) is to pleat the 
of the veil and pin it to the hair far over to the front of 


fulness at the top 


the head, then finish across the forehead with a three-incl 


flat band of the tulle. This band can either be 
the neck in the back, 


if the ends, from the ears, are laid in 
deep pleats to make them narrow, or the band can be short 


joined at 


enough to reach just back of the ears and end abruptly 
there. The loose veil then ought to be made to puff high 
over the top of the head. This style of veil makes a bride 
look very demure and nun-like. No blossoms at all need be 


used with this veil. 


PILL another way of arranging the bridal veil (figure at 

right, page 29) is to make a pleating of the tulle, pin it 
across the back of the hair, and let the loose veil fall from 
this pleating over the figure. The pleating ought to be 
about four inches wide and made of several layers of the 
tulle. A wreath of the orange blossoms, or a frill of old point 
lace, may be used to cover the joining of the frill and veil 

The last two styles of draping suggested are especially 
vecoming to short girls, and the first two would help the 
\s the artificial wax orange blossoms 
Too many of 


girl who is too tall 
are heavy, they ought to be used sparingly. 
the blossoms give an uninteresting effect of a wax mass 
while a few that stand solitary allow the outline of each to 
set against the tulle. 

For bridesmaids, the large hat is still the popular style 
For the June wedding the daisy model (two figures at left, 
page 29) is unique and beautiful. The crown frame meas- 


ures (see April lesson on wire frames) twenty-five inches 
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at the base, thirteen inches from front to back, eleven and 
one-quarter inches from left to right, and twelve inches 
from each intermediate side-back to side-front spoke. The 

okes of this frame are shaped to be well rounded instead 
of high and pointed. They are about the same shape as 
those given for the wire crown in the April lesson. Rice 
net can be wet, stretched, and dried, in the lines of the wire 

old. One base wire can be sewed around the bottom of 
the rice-net frame when it has been removed from the wire 
mold and trimmed. This shape of crown can be purchased 
in any millinery shop, however, at a price no greater than 
that incurred in making it at home. 

After the crown frame is made, cover it loosely with 
vhite tulle. Then sew small yellow blossoms close together 
all over the crown. If any space shows between these 
flowers, the loose tulle cover will fill in, give a soft effect 


and prevent the bare frame from showing 


HE brim of this hat is made of eleven white chiffon 

petals. To make one, cut a piece of white lace wire 
sixteen inches long. Bend this wire in the middle, then 
make each eight-inch side curve to conform to the edge of 
the chiffon petal. To make a pattern of this petal (Fig. 1), 
cut a piece of paper six inches long and four and one-half 
inches wide. Fold the paper in two, thus making it meas- 
ure six inches in length and two and one-half inchés in 
width. From one end of the folded edge, measure one and 
one-quarter inches toward the double raw edges. Cut ona 
line beginning at this one-and-one-quarter-inch point, ex- 
tending outward to the very edge of the folded paper and 
ending at the second end of the folded line. Open up the 








29 
folded paper and you will see that you have the pattern of 
one petal. Cut the chiffon, allowing one-half inch all 
areund the edge. Sew the wire under the one-half inch al 
lowed and trim the edge of the chiffon. Bind over the wire 


with No. 1 white grosgrain ribbon 

Five petals are sewed to the left side of the crown frame, 
the middle one one inch from the base and the other fou 
sewed on a line curving down both in front and in back to 
the base of the crown hese petals (see figures 
page 29) are tilted upward. The rest of the petals are sewed 


on the base line, and those on the right ide of the hat are 


bent to slant downward Ihe petals are made and finished 
first, then, before the flowers ar ewed on the ‘ t 
ends of the wire of the petals are ewed tast t trie I 
lo do this, bend about one-half in of ea end of 
each petal, pin in place, and sew with heavy thread Uh 
petals on the left side ought to be pinned so as to extend 
outward about five inches from the crown while those on 
the right side ought to extend only about four inches 
When a broad hat tilts downward as 1 ich ; this one does 
the down side (usually the right side) ought t é rter 
than the up side 

Any colors Cal he combined to make 1 t hk e chif 
ron petals al d pale rose pink blossoms re beautit l Long 
green elvet streamers ( like those used on middle figure 
page 2y) made ol ribbon one inch wide are attractive on 
this hat They vive the effect of stem Br ‘ i who 
choose this hat ought to wear fluff \\ te tulle d 

Another popular style of bridesn the é 
hair lace hat (middle figure, pag | kind of braid 
is used for garden hats very much thi mmet To mak 
the brim you have to draft the shape I \ pl 
paper (Fig. 2) Take a piece of papet eventeen inch 
square. Fold this square in two to ke a seventeen-inch 
by eight-and-one half incl nvure cre vell then ] ld 


again in two to make a square figure eight and one-half by 


eight and one-half inches Fold again in two from the 
closed corner (which was the center of the seventeen inch 
square) to make a triangle. Open the paper and you will 
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PARIS SAYS BUSTLES AND HOOPS 


A CHERIE 
All Paris is in a 
news is gloomy, the skies are gloomy, and even the 


state of uncertainty; the war 
modes would like to waver were it not for the de- 
termined hands of the designers 
There is a saying in your language, mon amie, 
lead a horse 
to water, but 


“You can 


you cannot 
make him 
drink.” Alas! 
I am afraid 


we women 
have less 
strength of 
character or 
discretion, 
for, no mat- 
ter how ab 
the 
may 


su rd 
mode 
be. 1f we see 


it often 
enough, and 
hear its 


merits in- 
sisted 
by persuasive 


upon 


designers, we 
wi 11 sooner 
or later ac- 
cept it. On 
every side, 
just now, one 
hears ru- 
mors of 
bones, cor- 
sets, high 
collars, small 
waists, big 


hips, an d 

that epitome 
of horrors 

the bustle! 
Unless some- 
thing hap- 
pens very 


quickly, we 
will find our- 
selves, before 
very long, 
with pinched 


happy 


French heels, perfectly 


and content with the distorted appearance sure to result 


waists, bustles, hoops, and 


LL the new petticoats, you know, being used by Paquin, 
Callot, Jenny, and the others, have bustle cordings of 
feather-boning, run through the fulness of the skirt across 
the back, just below the belt; some have one row, some 
two, depending upon the amount of puff one wishes to ac- 
quire. Callot’s petticoats are made of bands of silk voile 
and taffeta, four inches in width, placed horizontally; each 
band is headed by a stiff cording covered with the silk. 
Paquin uses stiff taffeta, cuts her petticoats with circular 
sides and straight flounces, and cords them from belt to 
hem, across the sides and back. When the fulness is not 
too exaggerated, the effect of these petticoats is good. 





SMALL WAISTS AND LARGE HIPS ALSO ADVOCATED 


By OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 








And, my dear, how short some of the skirts are! The 
skirts of Paquin’s suits seem barely to cover the knees; 
and, in addition, they are banded with straw at the bottom, 
so that they ripple away from the tops of the very high 
shoes in a most amazing fashion. Some of the waists are 
woefully plain, unbecomingly so for many of us. There 
are few wo- 
men who can 
stand a piece 
of serge or 
silk, drawn 
tightly 
the 

frontand 
back, with 
no sign of 
frill or tuck 
for relief, 
or with only 


over 
bust 


a sheer col- 
lar of or- 
gandy to save 
the severity 
of the neck 
finish — but, 
c’estlamode! 


USTLES 

and hoops 
would not be 
alarming, 
though, if 
they were all 
as daintily 
adapted 
as in the 
two frocks 
shown in my 
sketch. The 
first frock is 
a Doucet 
model of 
turquoise net 
and taffeta, 
showing the 
new double 
over-skirt 
and the 
apron tunic 
across the 
front. A 
cluster of 
faded roses at the waistline is a dainty, harmonious finish 
The second dress is a dance frock of white taffeta and burnt 
bread-color lace. The front of the dress is formed of three 
full gathered rutiles of the lace, extending from the rounded 
décolleté to the hem. The back is of the taffeta. An ex- 
tremely dainty notion is the one sleeve, consisting merely 
of a large bow of the lace. The sleeveless evening gown is 
still very popular and it looks now as if we might expect 
sleeveless afternoon frocks before long. 

If we must wear bustles and hoops, ma chérie, may we 
be fortunate enough to find such charming ones as these 

Toujours votre dévoue 


Paris, France 
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THE NEW VENETIAN BASQUE DRESS 


Other Smart Summer Coats and Skirts 















For desc riptions, see page 32 





S! kK suits, coats, and coat-dresses 
are extremely popular this sum 
me! Faille, taffeta, and the wool- 
back satins are the silks most general 
ly used. Inthe Venetian basque dress, 
one of the season’s latest models 1s 
illustrated. It is fashioned of plain 
and brocaded taffeta, trimmed with 
bands of satin 
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SLEEVELESS COATEES OF TAFFETA FAVORED 


QO. 72 


4 


N 


bands, 
two and five-eighth yards wide. 


yard same width brocade, five and f 
and three-fourths yard twenty-in 
Pattern 
No. 7211, Laptes’ Coat Suit 
length, requires five 


one-fourth yards wide. Six 


S$1zZes ; 


(15 cents) 
Pattern in 


No. Lapies’ Coat 
yards thirty-six-inch material 


— 307 
ass 


No. 7034, Lapies’ Five-Gorep Skirt 
inch length, three and one-eighth yards 
and three-fourth yards wide. Nine 


No. 7209, Lapies’ Coat; 
terial given on pattern envelope. 


No. 7213, Lapies’ Skirt 
Quantities of material required 
twenty-two to thirty-six waist. 


given 


CostTt Nos. 7209-7213, medium size 


M 


227, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).— 


(15 cents) 
and one-half yards forty-four-inch material. Skirt, three and 
thirty-four to forty-four bust. 


(15 cents). 
$1Z¢es ; 


Two STYLEs of 
DIX SIZES; 


WitH ONE- or Two-Ptreci 


-Size thirty-six, thirty-eight-inch skirt 


length, requires seven and one-fourth yards thirty-six-inch material, one 


ive-eighth yards wide velvet ribbon for 
h material for collar and vest. Dress, 
in four sizes; thirty-four to forty bust. 


Size thirty-six, forty-two-inch skirt 


Size thirty-six requires two and one-half 


six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four bust 
Size twenty-six, thirty-eight- 
forty-four-inch material. Skirt, three 
twenty-two to thirty-eight waist. 


SLEEVE (15 cents).—Quantities of ma- 
thirty-four to forty-four bust 


Sipe TuNIcs 
envelope. In 


(15 cents) 


on pattern eight sizes; 


*, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, requires 


seven and three-eighth yards forty-four-inch, and one-fourth yard thirty-six-inch. 


No Lapvies’ Waist (15 cents) 
No 5, Lapres’ 


cents).—In nine sizes; 
thirty-eight waist. 


7171, 
(15 
to 


Tunic SKIRT 
twenty-two 


wae 


Costu MPSNos 171-7225, medium size, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt, requires five yards 
forty-inch material, four yards eighteen 
and three-fourth-inch flouncing, ten and 
three-tourth yards insertion 


No Juswper \W 
cents ) thirty 
rorty 

No. 7179, Laptes’ ONnr- 


Skirt (15 cents).—In 
twenty-two to thirty-four waist. 


(15 
to 


AIST 
Pour 


LADIES’ 
SIX sizes; 
bust 


P 
35, 
n 


73 
| 


tour 


ork Two-Preci 


seven $1zes ; 


Cost Nos. 7185-7179, medium size, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt length, requires 
four and five-eighth yards thirty-six- 
inch material for dress and two and one- 
eighth yards seventy-two-inch net. 


Mi 


No. 6965, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—Size thirty- 
six, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, requires two and 
five-eighth yards seventy-two-inch net, three and 
three-eighth yards forty-inch silk. Dress, three yards 


wide. Seven sizes; thirty-four to forty-six bust. 


No, 7087, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—Size thirty- 
six, thirty-eight-inch length, requires six and one 
cighth yards thirty-six-inch, three-fourths yard same 
width allover. Dress, three and one-fourth yards 
wide. Seven sizes; thirty-four to forty-six bust. 


Jumper Dress; WITH OR WITH- 
Size thirty-six, forty-two-inch 
skirt length, requires four and one-fourth yards 
forty-inch material. Guimpe, one and _ five-eighth 
yards forty-inch. Cape, one and one-fourth yards same 
width. Dress, three and one-half yards wide. Eight 
sizes; thirty-four to forty-eight bust. 


No 
seven 


No. 6880, 
Six sizes; 


No. 7035, Laptes’ 


out Cape (15 cents). 


Lapies’ JuMpeR WatsT (15 cents).— 


O817, 
thirty-two to forty-four bust. 


$1zes ,; 


Lapies’ Tunic Skirt (15 cents).— 


In twenty-two to thirty-two waist. 


CostuME Nos. 6817-6880, medium size, thirty-eight- 
inch length, requires two and one-eighth yards thirty- 
six-inch, three and three-eighth yards same width 
striped, five-eighths yard eighteen-inch lace, and one 
and one-eighth yards forty-inch chiffon. 


Seven sizes ; thirty-four to forty-six bust. 


, 
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THE JUNE BRIDE’S FROCK 


Smart Suggestions for Her Attendants 







For descriptions, see page 32 








ASOFT white satin is used 
for the bride’s dress; the 
bridesmaids wear simple frocks 


of net and taffeta. The maid | i) 







of honor’s frock is of Dresden 
taffeta; and the bride’s mother 
is dressed in a simple gown of 
black and white striped taffeta 
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A SIDE RIPPLE SKIRT AND A TUCKED MODEL 


O. 7057, Lap! : 
Dress: One-Pir 
r SKIRT 


STRAIGHT 


l HIRTY EIGHT - INCH 
LENGTH (15 cents) 

Size thirty-six require 
ix and _ three-fourt! 
yards thirty-eight -incl 


raterial for dress 


Free fourths vare 


twenty-seven inch rot! 
collar and vest, ane 
tiree yards lace edging 
Dress, three yards wide 
thirty 
bust 


In seven 


four to torts SIN 


S1Z¢Cs 5 


No 0450, | ADT s’AN ) 


Misses’ JUMPERS AND 
BELT (15 cents). 
These little accessories 


are often very handy 
for changing the ap 
pearance Of a trove k 
Belt, as illustrated, siz 
thirty-six, requires one 
fourth yard thirty-six 
inch material. In six 

thirty-two to 
two bust. 





Sizes, 


forty 





j ; 
I-44 
4 
' 
No. 6067, LAap1 
Cuckep WAIST; WITH 
OR witHouT Vest (15 
M ad ¢ ot one 
material with vest, size 
thirty-six requires two 
and one-eighth vards 
forty-inch Pattern i 
six sizes; thirty-four t 
forty-four bust 


j 
j 


! 


cents) 





! 


No. 6883, Lap 


Four-Gorep Skirt (15 
cents ) his is a prett 
design for tafteta o1 
satin Size twenty-six 
forty-two-inch  lenet 


requires four and seven 


eighth yards tort 11h 
iterial. Skirt, two at 
seven - eighth vard 


wide. Pattern in s1 


Sizes; twenty-tw 
thirty-two waist 
CostumME No KO 6967—6883 

O88 3 As illustrated 

fashioned of taffeta and 

net this dress may be worn for afternoons, and for all day- No. 7223, Lapies’ Dress; 

time occasions. Crepe Georgette and taffeta, one of the A charming model for taffeta or 
of chiffon-cloth, and similar com- fabrics, i 


printed silks with blouse 
bination would be effective 


6459 Belt 


rhe side ripple drapery on the 








skirt is a particularly new notion. Medium size, thirty- 
eight-inch skirt, five and one-eighth yards thirty-six-inch 
material, one and three-fourth yards fifty-inch net three yards wide. 
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one of the cotton 
for summer wear, is illustrated here. 
six, thirty-eight-inch length, requires five and one-half yards 
forty-inch material, two and one-eighth yards thirty-six- 
inch contrasting, eight and one-half yards insertion. 
Eight sizes ; thirty-four to forty-eight bust. 


No. 7219, LADIES’ 
DRESS WITH OR WITH- 
ouT RUFFLES AND Hip 


Hoop Skirt (15 cents). 
Size thirty-six, thirty- 
eight-inch skirt length, 
requires six and one- 
fourth yards forty-inch 
plaid material and five- 
eighths yard thirty-six- 
inch contrasting. Dress, 
three yards wide. Six 
sizes; thirty-four to 
forty-four bust. 


No. 7226, LAapIEs’ 
Waist; Two StTyLes o1 
SLEEVE (15 cents).- 
Underwaist with sleeve 
puff and round collar 
size thirty-six requires 
one and three fourth 
yards _ thirty-six-inch 
material. Overwaist, 
with oversleeve and 
cuff, size thirty-six re- 
quires one and one- 
half yards forty-inch 
material. In seven sizes ; 
thirty-four to forty-six 
bust 


No. 7215, LaptreEs’ 
Skirt; PaNneEt Back 
AND Front (15 cents). 
—Size twenty-six, forty- 
two-inch length, re- 
quires four and three- 
fourth yards forty 
four-inch material 
Skirt. three and three- 
fourth yards wide. Pat- 
tern in six sizes; 


twenty-two to thirty- 
two waist. 

CostuME Nos. 7226- 
7215, medium size, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt 


length, requires five and 
seven-eighth yards 
forty-inch material for 
dress, two and one- 
eighth yards same 
width for waist, and 
seven - eighths vard 
thirty-inch for girdle 
and binding. 


UNDERBODICE (15 cents) 


wasl 
Size thirty- 


Dress, 
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MSCALL PATTERNS 





CHIC MID-SUMMER AFTERNOON FROCKS 
A Figured Voile Illustrated with the New Hooped Petticoat 


For other views and descriptions, see page 34 
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RADUATION FROCKS OF NET 
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DRESSES 














IN SUMMER DANCE 


For other views and descriptions, see page 39 
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7216—7217 7195—7217 7197—-7217 7218 
7217 
No. 7216, Misses’ BATHING No. 7107, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 
Suir; SUITABLE FOR SMALL WOMEN; BatHiInG Suit; Sipe CLosinG or TO 
WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES AND BE SLIPPED ON Over THE Heap (15 









Vest; Two-Piece Skirt; StraicHtT  cents).—Size thirty-six requires two 
BLooMERS ATTACHED TO UNpeRBopy and three-fourth yards thirty-six- 
(15 cents).—As illustrated, suit is inch material, with one-half yard 





same width contrasting. Eight sizes; 
fourteen to twenty years, and thirty- 
six to forty-two bust. 





fashioned of striped taffeta. There 
are any number of prepared satins 
and silks this season suitable tor 
hathing dresses. These fabrics shed 
the water and dry quickly, and do No. 7218, Grrw’s Batuine Suir; 
CENTER-FRONT CLOSING OR TO BI 
S.tippeD ON Over THE Heap (15 
cents ).—Size eight requires two and 
three-fourth yards forty-four-inch 
material, with one yard thirty-six- 
inch contrasting for collar, belt and 


sleeve facing. Pattern in six sizes; 









not cling to the figure when wet 
Size sixteen requires three yards 
thirty-six-inch material for waist 
and skirt, with one and three-fourth 
yards same width contrasting. Four 
sizes; fourteen to twenty years, 















No. 7195, Lapies’ Princess BatuH- four to fourteen years. 
ING Suir (15 cents).—Size_ thirty- 
six, four and one-eighth yards forty- No. 7217, Laptes’ Misses’ AND 
four-inch; collar, one-half yard  Grrvs’ Hats ror Motorinc or Batu- 
eighteen-inch contrasting. Eight ING (15 cents).—In three sizes; la- 
sizes: thirtv-four to forty-eight bust. dies’, misses’ and girls’. 
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SUMMER’S SMART BATHING COSTUMES 








Descriptions for page 36 


TO. 6064, Misses’ Dress; Svirt- 
ABLE FOR SMALL WoMEN ; Two 
Stytes oF S Leeve; THREE- 

Piece SKIRT; WITH OR WITHOUT CrrR- 
CULAR FLounceEs (15 cents).—There 
are any number of suitable materials 
in which this model may be developed 
for the young girl’s evening frock. 
Filet insertion gives a charming 
effect, combined with soft silk 
For girl of sixteen, longer skirt 
length, it requires five and seven- 
eighth yards forty-inch material with 
seven and seven-eighth yards inser- 
tion. Dress, two and one-half yards 
wide. Pattern in four sizes; four- 
teen to twenty years. 


No. 7194, Misses’ Dress; Suit- 


ABLE FOR SMALL WoMEN; Swr- 
PLICE OR CENTER-FRONT CLOSIN« 
STRAIGHT GATHERED SKIRT IN 


LonNGeER LENGTH wiTH' WYiDp! 
STRAIGHT RvuFFLES OR SHORTER 
LENGTH WITH Narrow RuFr es (15 
cents ).—Charmingly quaint and old- 
fashioned looking, to meet the de- 
mands of the season, this frock 
would develop effectively in any of 
the patterned cottons or printed 
silks. Size sixteen requires two 
and one-eighth yards seventy-two- 
inch net, ten and one-half yards 
eight-inch flouncing, four and one- 
fourth yards lace edging, and seven- 
eighths yard wide ribbon for girdle. 
Skirt, two yards wide Pattern in 
four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. 


No. 7192, Misses’ Dress; Svuirt- 
ABLE FOR SMALL WOMEN; WITH OR 
wWiITtHoutT Bras AND AprRoN; SKIRT 
WITH Two STRAIGHT GATHERED SEc- 
rions (15 cents).—Size sixteen, 
shorter skirt length, requires two 
and one-half yards thirty-six-inch 
material, one and five-eighth yards 
same width for upper skirt and bib 
girdle, and one and _ one-eighth 
vards forty-inch for waist. Dress, 
two and three-fourth yards wide. 
Four sizes ; fourteen to twenty years. 


No. 7212, Giru’s Dress ; STRAIGHT 
GATHERED SKIRT WITH OR WITHOUT 
STRAIGHT FLouNcE (15 cents).— 
Size twelve requires two and three- 
fourth yards forty-inch material, 
two and three-fourth yards fifteen- 
inch flouncing, four and three-eighth 
yards insertion and one yard ribbon 
for girdle. Pattern in five sizes; six 
to fourteen years. 
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CONSERVATIVE. DESIGNS FOR MORNING WEAR 











Descriptions for page 37 


QO. 6916, Misses’ Dress; Svuitt- 
N ABLE FOR SMALL WoMmEN; Two 

Stytes or SLeeve; THREE- 
Prece Skirt 1N* Two LENGTHS; 
WITH OR WITHOUT PANNIERS (15 
cents ).—This model is developed in 
satin, with the effective combination 
of lace flouncing, allover lace, and is 
charmingly trimmed with beads. Size 
sixteen, longer skirt length, re- 
quires four yards forty-inch satin, 
with three and seven-eighth yards 
twenty-three-inch flouncing, and 
five-eighths yard thirty-six-inch all- 
over for sleeve puffs. Dress, three 
and one-fourth yards wide. Pattern 
may be obtained in four sizes ; four- 
teen to twenty years. 


No. 7214, Misses’ Dress; Suirt- 
ABLE FOR SMALL WoMEN; STRAIGHT 
GATHERED SKIRT WITH OR WITHOUT 
STRAIGHT FLounce (15 cents). 
Size sixteen, shorter skirt length, 
requires three and one-half yards 
forty-inch satin, three yards fifteen 
and three-fourth-inch flouncing and 
three-fourths yard thirty-six-inch 
allover. Dress, three yards wide. 
Four sizes ; fourteen to twenty years 


No. 7208, Misses’ Dress; Suir- 
ABLE FOR SMALL WoMEN; Two 
StyLes oF Sweeve; Two-Ptect 
STRAIGHT SKIRT IN Two LENGTHs, 
GAUGED OR GATHERED, OR WITH 
Tunic AND YOKE FouNDATION WITH 
ok witHout Hip Hoop (15 cents). 
Size sixteen, longer skirt length, re- 
quires four and one-half yards 
thirty-six-inch material, three- 
fourths yard same width net for 
sleeves and yokes, and one and one- 
fourth yards nine-inch flouncing. 
Dress, three and one-eighth yards 
wide. Pattern in four sizes; four 
teen to twenty years 


No. 6428, Misses’ Empire Dress; 
SUITABLI FOR SMALL WoMmeEN; 
STRAIGHT SKrirT, PLEATED or GATH- 
ERED, IN Two LENGTHS: WITH OR 
WITHOUT STRAIGHT GATHERED 
FLoUNCE (15 cents ).—Suited to ba- 
tiste, voile and like materials. Size 
sixteen, longer length, requires two 
and three-eighth yards seventy-two- 
inch net, three-eighths yard eighteen- 
inch allover for yoke and eight and 
three-fourth yards ribbon. Dréss, 
two and one-half yards wide. Pat- 
tern in four sizes; fourteen to 
twenty years 

















Awning striped linens, piqués, cotton reps and similar materials, arc 


much favored for tub skirts and for sports costumes 


No. 7189, Laprrs’ Dress; Four-Gorep Skirt (15 cents) Very trim and 
desirable for the neat appearance it gives, is this model suited to serge, 
linen, or a novelty cotton. Is appropriate for business or morning wea! 
Size thirty-six, forty-two-inch skirt length, requires five and one-fourth 
yards thirty-six-inch material with one-half yard forty-inch contrasting for 
collar. Dress, three and three-eighth yards wide. Pattern in eight sizes 
thirty-four to forty-eight bust 


No. 7183, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents).—A most appropriate design tor 
the airy summer fabrics which are so becoming, is illustrated here. Size 
thirty-six requires two and three-eighth yards forty-inch voile. Pattern in 
seven sizes; thirty-four to forty-six bust 


No. 7181, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt witn Circucar FLounce; Open 
Front or Back; FLounce 1n Two Sty tes (15 cents).—For sports wear 
there is nothing quite so attractive as the broad striped, and large checked 
novelty fabrics which seem especially designed for this purpose this seasor 
Size twenty-six requires one and seven-eighth yards thirty-six-inch ma 
terial with one and one-fourth yards fifty-inch contrasting for flounce 
Skirt, three vards wide. Pattern in eight sizes : twenty-two to thirty-six waist 
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SIMPLE MORNING AND AFTERNOON COSTUMES 


O. 7167, Lapies’ Russtan_ Bouse of No. 7221, Lapirs’ Dress; Four-Gorep 
N Waist; Two Sryies or Back (15 cents). Skirt witH Front PANEL (15 cents).—Size¢ 
This is an excellent design for crepe thirty-six, thirty-eight-inch length, requires 
Georgette and taffeta for afternoon wear and four and three-fourth yards thirty-six-inch 
is particularly becoming to the young woman material, three-eighths yard forty-inch all- 
Made of one material, size thirty-six requires over, three-eighths yard eighteen-inch fo 
three and three-fourth yards thirty-six inches collar. Dress, three and one-fourth yards 
wide Pattern in six sizes; thirty-four to vide. eight sizes; thirty-four to fort 


forty-four bust 


No. 6825, Lapies’ SKIRT WITH OR 
WwitTHouT JUMPER (15 cents).—Size 
twenty-six, forty-two-inch length, re 
quires three and five-eighth yards 
forty-inch material. Skirt, two and 
seven-eighth yards wide SIX Sizes 
twenty-two to thirty-two waist 


CostuME Nos. ; 107-6825, medium 
size, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, ré 
quires two and seven-eighth yards 
forty-inch embroidered ma 
terial, and three and thre 
fourth yards same width plain. 








No. 6601, La s’ Watst, SMOCKED OR 
GATHERED; ADJUSTABLE OR QUAKER COLLAR 
(15 cents), Transfer Design No. 690 for 
Smocking (10 cents).—Size thirty-six re- 
quires two and seven-eighth yards thirty- 
six-inch material. Seven sizes; thirty-two 
to forty-four bust. 

No. 7193, Lapies’ Turee-Prece Skirt 
(15 cents).—Size twenty-six, thirty-eight- 
inch length, requires three and seven-eighth 
yards thirty-six-inch corduroy. Skirt, three 
and one-eighth yards wide. In seven sizes; 


‘ 


twenty-two to thirty-four waist. 


6661 7193 oO. OF boo! 
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- — SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF STRIPED FABRICS 


TRIPED taffeta and faille are in demand for separate skirts, to be worn with blouses 
ot net, Georgette, or organdy for afternoons. The one-piece frock of serge or linen 
is tavored for the street. 






No. 7169, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—This model is suitable for serge, faille or linen 
Size thirty-six, instep length, requires four and three-fourth yards fifty-inch linen, with 
five-eighths yard same width for collar and cuffs. Dress, four and one-fourth yards wide 


Pattern in seven sizes; thirty-four to forty-six bust 


No. 7191, Lapres’ Mippy B 

(15 cents).—Blouse opening in 
front as shown in smaller view 
size thirty-six requires two and 
one-fourth yards forty-five-incl 
material with one and one-fourth 
yards twenty-seven-inch contrast 
ing. Pattern in seven sizes; thirt 
four to forty-six bust 


















Costume Nos. 7191-7187, me 
dium size, thirtyv-eteht-inch skirt 


length, requires three and one 


< 
« >» } } 
—, fourth yards thirty-six-inch striped 
‘ and two and one-fourth vard 
same width plain material 
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Transfer Design No. 323 
for scallops 
~ 
No. 7177, Lapies’ Waist; Two Stytes ' “4 ~ 
oF SLEEVE (15 cents), Transfer Design No ap ] N 
323 (10 cents).—Size thirty-six requires 1s 


two and seven-eighth yards thirty-inch ma- 
terial. Pattern in six sizes; thirty-four to 
forty-four bust. / {| 


No. 7187, Lapres’ Yoke Skirt (15 cents) 
Size twenty-six, thirty-eight-inch length, re 
quires two and seven-eighth yards forty 
tour-inch material. Skirt, three and one- 
fourth yards wide. Pattern in seven sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-four waist. 


7169 





| | nu’ Awning-Striped 
| | | | Middy-Blouse 
} ; K | j Costume 
A aeen acne as - 
[a 1 718 c Uy} He} 7169 
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Lapies’ One-Preck House Dress With oR WITHOT 
his model may be made of various ma- 
Chambray, percale, 


U. 0907, 
YOKE (15 cents). 
terials according to the individual ideas. 

one of the checked voiles, linen, or gingham is suitable for its 
development. Size thirty-six, instep length, requires four and 
one-half yards thirty-six-inch material, with one and one-eighth 
yards twenty-seven-inch contrasting for belt, collar, cuffs and 
pocket laps. Dress, three yards wide. Pattern in eight sizes ; thirty- 
four to forty-eight bust. 

No. 7007, Lapies’ Dress (15 cents).—This model is suitable 

for summer wear. Satin or i 

combination, or perhaps net, and one of the wash fabrics. 
thirty-six requires two and five-eighth yards forty-four-inch 1 
terial for jumper and skirt, one and one-fourth yards forty-inch 
for guimpe, and three-eighths yard eighteen-inch for collar. Dress, 
Pattern in five sizes; thirty- 


taffeta, and voile make an attractive 
»1ze 


Na 


two and seven-eighth yards wide, 





7067 
Jumper Model After Porret 
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FASHION STILL FAVORS THE JUMPER 


A Practical House Dress, a Jumper and a Novel Separate Skirt 
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7067 


671i1—7199 


6711—7199 


No. 6711, Lapres’ WAIST; WITH OR 
WitHouT VeEsT (15 cents).—A charm- 
ing waist may be developed in dotted 
net or voile. Size thirty-six requires 
one and one-fourth yards forty-inch 
for waist, one yard thirty-inch con- 
trasting. Seven sizes; thirty-two to 
forty-four bust. 


No. 7199, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt 
(15 cents).—A pretty model for sports 
wear, combined with different blouses. 
Size twenty-six, thirty-eight-inch 
length, requires two and _ five-eighth 
yards forty-four-inch material. Skirt, 
two and three-fourth yards wide. Pat- 
tern may be obtained in eight sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-six waist. 
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SIMPLE DAYTIME DRESSES FOR SUMMER 
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6941—6811 


O. 6941, Lapies’ Waist; Two STyLes or 

SLEEVE (15 cents).—Creéepe de Chine, 

Georgette, taffeta or satin is suitable 
for this design, in its various possibilities. 
Size thirty-six, as illustrated, requires two 
and five-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material. 
Pattern in five sizes; thirty-four to forty-two 
bust 


No. 6811, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Skirt with 
Yoke (15 cents). Suitable for sports wear, 
or for the business girl. Size twenty-six, 
thirty-eight-inch length, requires three and 
one-eighth yards forty-four-inch material. 
Skirt, three and one-fourth yards wide. Pat- 
tern in six sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two 
waist. 


No. 6881, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents). 
This is pretty for one of the soft summer 
silks, or voiles, attractively striped or figured. 
Net may be used for the vest and collar. 
Size thirty-six, forty-two-inch skirt length, 
requires four yards forty-four-inch material 
with one-half yard thirty-inch contrasting 
for vest and collar. Dress, three yards wide. 
Pattern in seven sizes; thirty-four to forty- 
six bust. 


No. 7205, Lapies’ Warst (15 cents).—Waist made of 
material as shown in smaller view, size thirty-six requires two 
and one-half yards thirty-six inches wide. Pattern in eig! 
sizes ; thirty-four to forty-eight bust 


No. 7222, Lapies’ Skirt; WITH OR wirHoUuT APRON (15 
cents ).—Made of one material with apron, as shown in smallet 
view, size twenty-six requires six and five-eighth yards thirty 
six inches wide. Skirt, three and one-eighth yards wide. Pat- 


tern in six sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two waist 


CostuME Nos. 7205-7222.—As illustrated, costume is de- 
veloped in one of the patterned voiles, with taffeta collar, vest 
and girdle. For the frock which must be tubbed frequently, 
wash satin may be used instead of the taffeta. Medium size 
requires six and five-eighth yards of forty-inch material, one 
fourth yard thirty-six-inch silk for girdle, five-eighths yard 


' hth vard 


forty-inch for vest and collar and one and seven-eig 
insertion 
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INTERESTING JUMPER FROCKS AND MIDDYS 
. } for No. 6578, Grrw’s Dress 


» f ~ ° 
fia / ] (15 cents).—Size eight re- 
| 3 quires two and three-fourth 
iy Lf | yards thirty-six-inch plaid, 
yy one and one-fourth yards 
\ forty-inch plain, one yard 
three-inch ribbon. Five 
! sizes; six to fourteen years 
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No. 7224, Misses’ Dress 
WITH OR WITHOUT JUMPER 
(15 cents) Excellent 
model for serge, tweed and 
similar materials, with 
guimpe of voile or lawn. 
Dress, two and seven-eighth 
yards wide. Four sizes; 
lourteen to twenty years 


No. 7202, Misses’ Coat 
Suir; SuItTaABLE FoR SMALI 
Women (15 cents).—Skirt, 
three and one-eighth yards 
wide. Pattern in four sizes: 
fourteen to twenty years 


om , 


4! 
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6578 


; RAGLAN Smock Muippy (10 
cents), Transfer Design No. 690 for Smocking 
(10 cents).—Four sizes; fourteen to twenty 


-166, Musses’ STRAIGHT PLEATI SKIRT; IN 
LeNncTHs: SUITABLE FOR SMALL WOMEN (15 
In four sizes; fourteen to twenty vears 





ME Nos. 7220-7166, size fourteen, requires 
nd one-fourth yards fifty-four-inch material 
and three-fourth yards same tor middy 


6720, Misses’ AND Grri’s Muinirary Muppy 
ts).—In seven sizes; eight to twenty years. 


ogo, Girt'’s Box-PLeEATED AND THREE-PIecI 
10 cents } SIX sizes; four to fourteen years 


20-7040, size twelve requires four 


7220 
r Design N« 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR MISSES AND JUNIORS 


O. 7206, Misses’ Dress; SUITABLE FOR 
SMALL WoMEN (15 cents).—Medium 
size, longer skirt length, requires 

ree and three-eighth yards forty-inch 

aterial for skirt, three and one-eighth 
ards thirty-six-inch for coat, and one and 
one-eighth yards same width contrasting 
Dress, three yards wide. Pattern in thre« 
sizes; small, fourteen or fifteen; mediun 
ixteen or seventeen; large, eighteen 
twenty years 


No. 7182, Misses’ Dress; 
SUITABLE FOR SMALL Wo- 
MEN (15 cents).—Size six- 
teen, longer skirt length, re- 
quires seven and three- 
eighth yards thirty-six-inch 
material, with one and three- 
eighth yards twenty-two 
inch contrasting. Dress 
four and one-eighth yards 
wide. Pattern in four sizes: 


I rteen to twentv years 


























6978 
Transfer Design > 


No. 6484, G rL’s | PIR 
Dress (15 cents) This is a 
pretty dress for embroidery 
or lace flouncing. Size eight 
requires one and seven-eighth 
yards’ twenty-three - inch 
flouncing for skirt, one yard 
twelve-inch for sleeves and 
one-half yard forty-inch ma- 
terial for waist Five $1ze€s ; 
six to fourteen years. 


No. 6978, Grrt’s One-Prect 
Jumper Dress with GUIMP! 
(15 cents), Transfer Design 
No. 737 (10 cents ).—Linen 1s 
suitable for this model. Size 
eight requires two and three- 
eighth yards thirty-six-inch 


material, with one and one- 
eighth yards same width em- 
broidery for waist. In five 


sizes; four to twel r ears 


No. 7024, Girt’s Dress; 


STRAIGHT GATHERED SKIRT 
WITH OR WITHOUT BANpb (15 
cents).—Size eight requires 
one and five-eighth ards 


each of thirty-six-inch plain 
and figured material, and one 
half vard twenty-seven-inch 
contrasting In six size 


four to tourteen years 
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see page 47 
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DESIGNS FOR LINEN AND SUMMER COTTONS 
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DETAILS OF DESIGNS ON CHILDREN’S PAGES 


Illustrating Other Interesting Possibilities of Each Pattern 





—— zN O. 7178, Girv’s Dress; CeENnTER-FrRONT CLOSING OR TO BE SLIPPED ON j 
s \ / % Over THE Heap (15 cents) This is an exceedingly pretty model | > 
2 j for the little girl Size eight requires two and one-fourth yard ( 4 | 
Gs 3 fitty-four-inch material with one-half yard thirty-six-inch contrasting for Nt 
f—— ft \ collar and cuffs. Pattern in five sizes; four to twelve years "| 
a No. 7204, Girt’s Mippy Dress: BLiouse CLosinc CeNTeER-FRONT oR Te 
iM BE SLIPPED ON Over THE Heap (15 cents).—Duck or linen is suitable for 
—? a this dainty dress. Size eight requires two and one-eighth yards thirt 
6430 six-inch material for middy and one yard forty-five-inch for skirt. Pat 
fer Design N 2 tern in six sizes; four to fourteen years 
« | . . 
ii, \ No. 7186, Cuivp’s Dress with Guimpe (15 cents) his design may KAS > 
: be developed in a plain voile, using a prettily checked voile for guimpe \ 
Ir f Size four requires one and five-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material, one | / ) 
| 7S | and one-eighth same width for guimpe. Four sizes; two to eight years { if in| 
mf . ab 
No. 7172, Cuivp’s Dress with GUIMPE (15 cents).—Serge is suitabk 2 + 
for this design, with guimpe of crépe de Chine. Size four requires one } 
and three-fourth yards thirty-six-inch material with three-fourths yard xie Ly ys 
forty-inch for guimpe. Pattern in five sizes; two to ten years oe ae 
No 7184, Gir_'’s Dress (15 cents) Plaid voile would be very effe : 
tive for this little dress. Size eight requires two and one-fourth vari ¥ 9 
thirty-six-inch plaid, and one and one-eighth yards same vidth plan h \ Ly a 
Pattern in five sizes; six to fourteen years irs WIRY 
- 7 ~) 
No. 6998, Boy’s Suit; witH or witHoUT SHIELD (15 cents is q 
an exceedingly attractive suit. It may be developed in linen or serge. Size , , "4 
four requires two yards thirty-six-inch material with one yard twenty / }o} 
two-inch contrasting for collar, cuffs and belt Pattern in four size ' \ / 
two to eight years A 
, 186 
No. 7198, Boy’s Suir; KNICKERBOCKER TROUSERS, WITH OR WITHO! 
SUSPENDERS (15 cents).—Size four, as illustrated, requires one and on 
half yards twenty-seven-inch material for trousers with suspenders, and 
seven-eighths yard thirty-six-inch for blouse Pattern in four sizes; 


two to eight years. 


No. 6430, Cuicp’s One- or Two-Piece Dress; Openinc at CENTER 
BACK OR ON SHOULDER (10 cents), Transfer Designs No. 632 for Scallop 
No. 749 for Hat and No. 750 for Dress (10 cents each).—Size two, as 
illustrated, requires one and five-eighth yards thirty-six-inch material 


Pattern in five sizes; six months, one, two, four and six year 





No. 7188, Cuitp’s Apron Dress With UNDERSLIP (15 cents Size 
Pa: six requires one and + cel t yards forty-four-inch material for 
F Whats apron dress, one and seven-eighth yards thirty-six-inch for underslip, and 

j Bite " one and one-half yards edging. In four sizes; two to eight years 

7 ] es 

| No 7170, Soy’s Suit (15 cents).—Two ngures ar¢ illustrated here 
ia showing the knickerbocker trousers and the knee trousers with the blous« 
made in different ways. Lower figure, size four, requires three-fourths 





i yard forty-inch material for trousers and three-fourths yard thirty-six 
nln rs inch for blouse. Upper figure, size four, requires one yard thirty-six 
7180 inch material with three-fourths yard forty-inch for blouse. Pattern in 


three sizes; two to Six years. 


No. 7168, Boy’s Suir (15 cents) An attractive striped linen would 
be suitable for this little suit. Size four requires one and three-fourt! 
yards thirty-six-inch material, with three-fourths yard twenty-seven-incl 
contrasting. Pattern in four sizes; two to eight years 


—_ 








No. 7180, Cuitp’s Dress; WITH oR witHouT YOKE (10 cents Size 
two requires two yards twenty-four-inch flouncing for dress and three 
fourths yard nine-inch flouncing for sleeves. Pattern in six sizes; si» 


months to eight years 





No. 7174, Girw’s Dress €15 cents).—Size ten requires one and one fs 

half yards forty-inch material for lower skirt, one and seven-eighth yards 

thirty-six-inch for waist, sleeves and collar, two and one-eighth yards 

insertion and three and three-eighth yards edging. Pattern in five sizes; 
six to fourteen years 


No. 7196, Girw’s Dress (15 cents).—Size twelve requires three and 
three-eighth yards thirty-six-inch plaid material, one and one-eighth yards 
forty-inch for guimpe, and one-half yard twenty-seven-inch embroidery 
7196 for collar and cuffs. Pattern in five sizes; four to twelve years. 
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Cool Negligees and Underwear—TIhe Short Hoop Skirt 
QO. 7173, Lapies’ KIMONO 
(3 N ‘vx NEGLIGEE WITH OR 
we -~* WITHOUT Be RO “ 
. co Ja I {IS cents) [rans =. 
A \ 1er Design No 123 ror ; x 
“a SP Spray and No. 607 for 
7 Scallop (10 cents eacl 
Size thirty-six requires f¢ 
/ and one-half yards thirt orb \ 
six-inch material with bi | »( 
; ler 0, seven-eighth ard /' \\ 
same width lhning for waist \ 
one and three fourtl aras } 
W 1d lace, 3 id five Gs & . 
narrow OKirt three a 
one-eighth yards wide. P: 
tcT 1! seve Sizes t! 
( T 0 t 1X PD t ; 
Ni 5, | * NIGHT- 
\ a © ors 
i (15 cents), Transfer Design 
i i j No $45 (10 cents Size 
tl irty-six requires three and 
ia | — one-eighth yards forty-five | 
(]3s ict material, and two var ‘ 
. fiiteen-inch flouncing 
=a \Width. two and. one-hal{ : a" 
49 yards Nine size th 7201 : 
to fifty bust 
: 
No. 7170, Lapies’ EXvetore Cuemi (10 cents lransfer Design No NJ {~) : 
607 (10 cents).—Medium size requires two and one-eighth yards thirt } = mf 
six-inch material, five and three-eighth yards lace, and one and one-fourth 
yards beading. Pattern in three sizes; small, thirty-two or thirty-four; | 
medium, thirty-six or thirty-eight; large, forty or forty-two bust 
i Lk 
No. 7201, Lapies’ Breakrast Set (Biousr, Sku x» Cap); BLouse To | ; 
rE SLIPPED ON Over THE Heap or Center-Front Cosi PHREE-Pirc 
Skirt: One-Piece Cap (15 cents) Medium size, thirtyv-eight-inch skirt [ | Li 
length, requires six yards thirty-six-inch material, with one and one-eight! a sie 
yards thirty-one-inch cretonne for belt, cap and facings kirt, three and 
one-fourth yards wide. Pattern in three sizes; small, thirty-four or thirty . 
six; medium, thirty-eight or forty; large, forty-two or forty-four bust 
s ¢~ ~ 
No. 7200, Misses’ AND GrrRts’ KNICKERBOCKER Drawer PLAIN Of , W710 : i 
GaTHeRED AT Waist (10fcents).—Size sixteen, plain, requires one and on . 5 * = 
fourth yards thirty-six-inch material, one and one-eighth yards beading 
and one and five-eighth yards edging. Gathered, requires one and three ) 
eighth yards 36-inch. In nine sizes; four to twenty years \ &Y 
| A . 
No. 7190, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Cottars AND Berts; Betts Corresponp wf 
ING TO 24 TO 26 AND 28 TO 30 INCH Waist MEAsuRE (10-cents ).—Material Ih ke 1 | 
required given on pattern envelope In two sizes; ladies’ and misses’ yy 4 } \ 
‘ i 
No. 7210, Lapies’ AND Misses’ SHort Hoop Skirt; Crrcucar or Gat 7 
ERED: Worn Unper Dresses To Give THE New SILHOUETTE (10 cents PL 4 
Made of flouncing, medium size, requires one and five-eighth yards eigl |= 
teen inches wide with one and five-eighth yards ribbon. Made circular 
Pn requires seven-eighths yard thirty-six-inch plain material, and gathered re 
i173 quires one yard same width Three sizes; small, twenty-two or twent ~- 
07 » . Nos four: medium, twenty-six or twent eight: large, thirty or thirty-two waist ! vw 
~ | 
gi 
| 
| (| hae 
| r = i 
a Uy 
<r>lLe 
om Lan f 
~ 4 
=| 
j 
7210—The New tHip-Hoop ‘ 
7190 
\ 
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SOME SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 


EASY TO START, QUICK TO FINISH, AND A JOY TO POSSESS 








By HELEN THOMAS 










749—Design for Child’s Hat. Suitabk 


745—Design for large Oval Centerpiece, 
for child from about 2 to 5 years old. This 


28 by 19% inches. The embroidery should 









be done with a single thread of stranded is an exceedingly pretty shape. The dainty 
cotton, the dots being worked in eyelet- design can be quickly worked in French 
stitch, the stems in outline-, leaves in | knots and lazy-daisy stitch, and is charm- 
satin-stitch, and the flower centers in P ing in colors. Full embroidery direction 






are given with pattern. 





French knots. The flower petals may be 
worked either in satin- or seed-stitch. The 
scallops should be buttonholed. No pad- 
ding is necessary. This matches Design 
746 for Two Oval Centerpieces, which 
measure 18% by 11 inches and 13% by 9% 
inches. Full embroidery directions are 
given with pattern. This is beautiful for the 
fine embroidery so popular in table linen 






750- Cross-stitch Design for Dress for 
Child, from 2 to 6 years. This embroider) 
is popular and quickly done. Pattern in 
cludes design for sleeves, motif and band 
for skirt, and full embroidery direction: 
For another view, see Child’s Dress No 
6430, page 48. Dress Pattern, 10 cents. 
























RD 
HILD’S CAP; 750 TRANS 


TRANS! SIGN FOR 














DESIGN FOR CHILDS 
10 CENTS EACH 








DRESS. 






















746—Design for Oval Ce: 
terpieces, or for Platter Di 
ies. The lar ge centerpies 
measures 18% by 11 1inche 
and the small one, 13% b 
9% inches. For the embroid 


{ Appliqué or Patel 
Work Design of Morning 


Glories for Quilts, Bed 












Spreads, etc. Measures about 















35 inches square. This matches 
Design 748 for Pillows, Bol 







ery, use a single thread « 
stranded cotton, working tl! 


ster-Cover,or Scarf, This new 
work is wonderfully effec- 








dots in eyelet-stitch, stems i 
outline-stitch, leaves in sati1 
stitch, flower centers i 
French knots. These desigt 
match Oval Centerpiece N« 
745, which measures 28 b 
1914 inches. Pattern gives ful 
embroidery directions 


ive with green leaves, pink, 
heht blue, purple, and laven- 
der morning glories, cut from 
chambray and either hemmed 








or buttonholed on unbleached 
muslin The flowers and 














leaves should be embroidered 
in outline-stitch, and stems in 





outline- or satin-stitch. Pat 





Editor's Note—Any M 
Call Kaumagraph Transf 
pattern at McCall patte 
agencies, or postpaid fr 
The McCall Company, | 
cents. Stamped material 
supplied. Miss Thomas w 
answer embroidery questi 
if stamp is enclosed. 
Call’s Book of Embroid 
gives designs, and lessons 
stitches. In U. S., with 1 fir 
transfer pattern, 15 cents; 
mail, 20 cents; in Canada, 2 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


tern gives entire design, also 












extra design for cutting ap- 
plied flowers, leaves, and 
buds, and full directions 






















748—Appliqué or Patch- 
Work Design for Pillows, 
Bolster-Cover or Scarf Ends. 
The pattern gives two de- 
signs, 17% inches long by 
11'4 inches deep. These match 
Morning Glory Design 747 for 
Quilt or Bed Spread. Full 
embroidery directions are 
given with the pattern. 
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NEW AND EFFECTIVE DESIGNS 


DAINTY EMBROIDERY FOR OBJECTS BOTH FANCIFUL AND PRACTICAL 


By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


10556—Chuild’s Sunbonnet of an 



















10558—Card-Table Cover, 42 by 
32 inches. To be worked in basket- extremely becoming shap« Dainty 
\ stitch, satin-stitch and French knots. 


Stamped on good quality linon (one 


design to be worked in solid embroid 
CT witl edge buttonholed Desien 
corner only), including colored em- stamped on fine lawn, including suf 
broidery cotton to work and tape for 


edges, 50 cents; on white linon, with 


ficient embroidery cotton to work, 3 


cents: with embroidery silk to work 


embroidery silk and tape, 55 cents so cents—tree tor two 50-cent sub 
free for two 50-cent subscriptions. scriptions. On fine white linen, i 
On cream linen, with embroidery cot- cluding embroidery cotton to work 
ton to work and tape for edges, $1.00; cents; including embroidery silk 
with embroidery silk and tape, $1.10 o cents—free for three 50-cent su 
free for five 50-cent subscriptions scriptions. This can be finished wit! 
The bluebird design used is extremely dainty ribbon, if desired, and is ver 
popular and very quickly embroidered. easy to embroider and make 








: 
- 
i 8—CARD-TABLE COVER i 
ee May Bee Oe Se, i 
10557—Baby’s Long Slip. Stamped are 4 0354—Pillow-Cover (See k 
fine nainsook or batiste, with em- cA w page 5. Stamped and tinted im 
roidery cotton to work, 60 cents; ct . ie black on wilute crash vith back of 
vith embroidery silk to work, 75 i Ne same material, and cotton floss to out 
ents—free for three 50-cent sub- fie f line, 40 cents vith silk - cents 
scriptions. On fine white linen, with ‘es ie free for two 50-cent subscriptior 
embroidery cotton to work, $1.25; “@ ° On oyster white linen with back of 
ith embroidery silk, $1.35—free for Ww S434 % * same material and cotton floss to 
ix 50-cent subscriptions. 7 work, 65 cents; with silk, 80 cents 
Fee eS Ere “85 free for four so-cent subscriptior 
10555—Collar, stamped on batiste ' 9—PINCUSHION TOP Lace for edges, 25 cents extra 
r organdy, with cotton 
work, 25 cents; with Ed s A , 
lk, 40 cents; on white forated } ) f 
nen, with embroidery articl this pa 
tton, 35 cents; with cluding stamping dir 
lk, 50 cents Free for tions and preparation, 10 
o 50-cent subscriptions, cents, from The McCall 
( Stamped material 
10559—Pincushion Top furnished. Not carried 
Imitation Punch / s. Miss Ster F 
Vork, Darning- and vill answer en der 


Solid-stitch. On_ linen, 
ith colored and white 
otton to work, 25 cents; 
ith silk, 40 cents. 1% 
ards of lace, 20 cents 

extra. All free for three cent stamp. Postage pre 

7 


o-cent subscriptions. 10554——ATTRACTIVE PILLOW-COVER IN THE NEW EMBROIDERY paid nau arti 


questions if a stamped 
envelope is enclosed. New 
Fancy-Work |! vith 
lessons on stitches and 1il- 
lustrated designs, for 2 


; 














June Brides and 
Berries 


Brides and berries come 


in June— 


health, 


to compare with 


Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit 


and Strawberries 


a combination that is delicious-|' 
ly wholesome and nourishing 
and is easily and quickly pre- 
All the goodness of the 
whole wheat grain made di- 
gestible by steam-cooking, 
: Each | "cede 
little loaf of baked whole wheat | | horizontal line 
is a good meal in itself, con-| 
taining all the streneth-giving 
nutriment needed for a half 


pared. 


shredding and baking. 


day’s work. 


Heat one or more Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits in the oven to restore their 
crispness; cover with strawberries 
prepared as for ordinary serving; 
pour over them cream or milk and 
sweeten to suit the taste. Delicious- 
ly nourishing and satisfying with 
any kind of berries, or fresh fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ry 24 
© _T 


~ “m* 4 
@ Gg @ I™ 


NOX 
SIMPLE LESSONS 


the most popular fancies 





but no matter 
when they come there is| 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
to welcome them with 
contentment and| 
happy days. In all the joys 
of June there is nothing 


the ct 
white, 
the 


NE of > 
needlework at present is 


bination, in black and 
May embroidery with 
which imi- 


| Que n 
broidery 
tates filet crochet 





XS 


Sd RYN, AO 
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QUEEN MAY AND FILET STITCHES 


IN EMBROIDERY—NO. 31 


in 
ym- 
of 


em- 





By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


in your material and go to the sec 

horizontal line, and so on until you ha 
finished the design. 

To work the imitation filet crochet, | 

a straight thre 

across each entire | 


To work the Queen IL | | | in the design wl 
Aa stitch, fasten At Ah { ‘ | \ | you are to work, 
your thread on the yd \/ WW St i fasten the thread 
back of your material, f , the end of this | 
on the extreme left at the back of your 
side of the design to material. After 1 
be worked. Bring the have laid all your ver- 
point of your needle tical threads in 
out at a point which fashion, turn your 
lis to be the base of work and lay your 
the first row of ver- , - - . horizontal threads in 
tical lines that form the same way. 
the sides of the six-sided figures. Put After your lines have all been cove: 


of this vert 


your needle in at the top 








ical 


line, thus forming one side of a figure, 
and bring the 

point out 

$e { again at the 
=F an base of the 

Sh bY second verti- 

lata LS cal line; con- 

( tinue this, go- 

— ing from the 

n HB PIL! left side of 

sate ’ the design 

across to the 

right side, in the same fashion, and then 
turn your work upside down and work the 
ond row of vertical lines in the same 
wa) Continue as you did the first row, 
turning your work at the end of each row 


of vertical lines, until all your 
in this part of the roidery 
pleted, before starting the horizontal lit 


eml are c 





vertical li 


eS 
m- 


1es. 


Next, fasten your thread on the back 
of your material, at the left of the first 
horizontal line, bring the point of your 

out at 
ithe end of the 
and insert it 
| under the sec- 


=! ond row of ver- 
tical stitches, at 
the the 
first vertical 
line on this row 


base of 


Then weave un 





der the first 
row of vertical 
stitches, at the 
top of the ver- 
tical line which forms the first row of 
stitches. In this way you connect the six- 
sided figures together, as, of course, the 
bottom of one figure forms the top of an- 
other. Be careful not to catch up the 
background material while weaving the 
horizontal lines. When you get to the 
end of the first line, insert your needle 





you will find that the threads require { 





tening at each intersection of the li 
To make the 
work firm, tack ' 
down each cor- 
ner of each little 
square —that is, 4 
all intersections 
with a very 
small cross-stitch, 
using a fine sew- 
ing thread, the 
same color as your embroidery thr 
When you have learned to do 
the Queen May and the filet cr 
stitches in regular figures, you will 
ready to apply them to some ornam 
piece of fancy work, such as a sofa 
low. (See Design 10554, page 51.) 


\n attractive design for a pillow-« 
of white material has a center of QO 
May embroidery surrounded by a 
border of filet crochet embroidery, 
in white thread on a black-tinted gr 

Edit 
Note.— P 
CoverNo.1 
may be 
stamped 
tinted in 
on white 
with bac 
same mat 
and cotto) 
for 40 ce 
with sil 
cents; on 
white li 


material and eml 


with back of same 
ery cotton, 65 cents; with silk, 80 
Lace for edges, 25 cents extra. Perf 


pattern with stamping materials, 10 
Questions regarding the Queen M 
filet crochet embroidery or any of th 
cles illustrated on page 51 will be ans red 
by Miss Sterling if a stamp is enclos 








Cc 
t, 
e 
e | 
which 
id at 
| 
your 
‘ 
he te 
e! 
f 
lis 
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My MADE-OVER FURNITURE 


WHAT THE LURE OF A PAINT-BRUSH TAUGHT ME 


By LOUISE 


ft the painters left the brush 

( yw a one he finished his work on the 

white room From the moment | 

spied it on the window ledge, | was 

1 with a wild desire to wield it my- 

I would have done 

mn the spot had there 

paint. It was well 

re was not, for I 

many things to 

1 before | could 
scientifically 

ly lovely east cham- 

looked so immacu- 

n its new robes of 

that I disliked 

idea of placing fur- 

re in it that was not 

white; but there 
no white 
niture in the 

se, and to : 


the expen- 


Ly 


“i 








| 





e enameled 
iture was 
f the ques- a 
But there 
the paint- 
sh—and = 

in its lure 

upon me! 

\ll the fur- q— 


ure in the - 





ise that was 
intique ma- 


gany | in- THE SHAKING OF THE CAN VI 


cted, and OF MY 
as I con- 
red suitable 
painting and possible use in the white 
was set aside in an empty storeroom. 
re was an ugly oak dresser, a chif- 
ier to match a hickory bookcase that 
seen its best days, a pine table, two 
ight-backed chairs, and two rocking- 
irs. Nothing could have been less 
mising for my project than these pieces, 
| decided that they would do to com- 


e on, 


OUGHT a can ot varnish remover, 
two cans of inside white paint already 
ed, and two cans of Roman enamel. 

first step in repainting furniture, I 
informed, was to remove all the var- 
and paint—“a very simple process,” 
adviser assured me. However, | did 
find the task easy as it had been 
resented. It required time, muscle, and 
irge amount of patience 
[ first painted all the furniture with the 
rnish remover and allowed this to re- 


in on overnight. According to the 


inted directions, this should have loosen- 
all the paint and removed it without 
y particular effort on my part. It did 














M 


E. DEW 
loosen the varnish and, no doubt, made 
the task of removing the paint much less 
difficult than it would otherwise have been, 
but | found the use of sandpaper and a 
scraping-knife necessary. Where the paint 
adhered stubbornly in spots, I! 
painted it a second time with the re- 
mover, and allowed the latter to 
remain for a couple of hours until! 
the wood was thoroughly saturated 
with the liquid. The paint then 
peeled off, except in small spots, and 
the sandpaper was used to remove 
these remaining portions 

The two splint-bottomed rock- 
ing-chairs, which, though purchased 
for ninety-eight 
cents each, are 
really built on 
good lines, were 
easier to man- 
age than the 
rest of the fur 
niture, as | sim 
ply stained them 
with a thin coat 
of varnish. One 
application of 
the remover, 
followed by a 
few hours of 
patient waiting 
"] ; made a change 
in the rather 
vellowish com 
ROUSLY, THEN THE DIPP! plexion of the 
INITIA N other chairs. 
ATEUR PAINTERS 


The varnish 
rolled off under 
the sandpaper, leaving very presentable 
white wood chairs. If one is buying cheay 
furniture to paint white, it is well to pur- 
chase such as 1s varnished very lightly or 
not at all, as is the case with willow, rat- 
tan, and furniture that is sold for pyro- 
graphy. 

There are any number of good pieces 
for sale in the burnt-wood outfitting de- 
partments, at a reasonable price, such as 
chairs, bathroom cabinets, mirrors, etc. 

Book-case, dresser, chiffonier table, 
and a disreputable old mirror with a good 
glass, were all treated in the same fashion. 
As they were not only varnished, but 
painted in a distressingly ugly oak finish 
it was not easy to get down to the true 
wood. When at last it was reached, this 
proved to be pine. Three applications of 
the remover were necessary to ascertain 
this, however, after which the sandpaper 
and an ordinary old silver knife accom- 
plished the rest 

I lay emphasis on the silver knife. Its 
dull edge at no time nicked the wood, but 
glided over the surface, remuving the 


ov 








The Drink 
for Little Folks 


It is well-known that tea 
and coffee are harmful to 
children, but they crave a 
hot, invigorating drink at 
table, just like older folks, 
and they should have it. 


Both tea and coffee con- 
tain “caffeine,” a drug 
which physicians and food 
experts say retards body 
development and hinders 
mental progress, 


nstant 
Postum 


is the ideal table bever- 
age for children. 


Delicious as any mild Java 
coftee, Postum has a similar tang 
and flavour, but is absolutely free 
from any drug or harmful sub- 
stance. 


This delicious, pure food-drink 
is made of whole wheat roasted 
with a bit of wholesome molasses, 
and blended just like coffee. 


Postum is wonderfully attrac- 
tive to children and brings satis- 
faction and happiness to everyone 
at table, including older folks 
who want to keep youthful health 
and spirit. 


“There’s a Reason’ 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













































































When 
the baby 


can’t sleep 


It’s in the long peaceful hours of sleep 
that your baby grows. When he 
can’t sleep something is wrong. He 
may be nervous from too much play- 
ing—he may be too warm or too cold 

something may be hurting him. But 
most likely of all—his food is wrong. 
Perhaps his little system is desperately 
struggling with the heavy curd and the germs 
of cow's milk. Cow’s milk is meant for the 
four big stomachs of a calf—not the one tiny 
stomach of your baby. 





The baby will sleep as he should and grow 
as he should if you give him the food he needs. 
Nurse him if you can. If you can’t, give 
him the nearest thing to mother’s milk, 


Nestlé's Food. 


(A complete food—not a milk modifier) 


Because it has fresh cow’s milk as a basis, it 
contains all the good that cow's milk contains. 


Because all the dangers are removed, the 
tough curd modified and other baby needs 
added, it is just what your baby needs to 
build a healthy body. 


Because it is made scientifically—and re- 
duced to a powder—because no hand touches 
it and it comes to you in an airtight can— 
because you add only water and boil—it is 
as free from germs as mother’s milk itself. 


Remember, it is raw cow’s milk that so often 


8s 


brings germs of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and sum- 
mer complaint to babies. 
Keep those deadly germs 
away from your baby. 
Keep him safe on Nestlé’s. 


Send the coupon for free 
sample box of Nestle’s — 
enough for 12 feedings—and 
the Specialist’s book on the 
care of babies. Don't delay. 
Your baby's health depends 
on the food you give him now. 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
231 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and 
Package. 
Name 


Trial 








Address 





























paint like magic, and leaving the smooth, 
light wood underneath. 
By this time | had become so inter- 


ested in my work that my fingers ached to 
it 
and one cannot use varnish remover 


proceed. However, was late Saturday 


night, 
in a room where there is gas, as the liquid 


is inflammable—a point to be remembered 


The same big, light room served for 
the painting bee, and another member of 
ithe family was pressed into service. As | 
knew that it would require several days 
for the numerous coats of paint to dry, 
|and that the odor would be neither health- 
| ful nor agreeable, | stopped the kevhole 
and placed a rug at the bottom of the 
door, to prevent the odor from permeating 
the house. | then threw open the window, 
top and bottom, so we might inhale fresh 
air, instead of paint It was not warm 


weather, | donned a cap and sweater 


\ huge apron completed my costume for 

the occasion As the paint comes already 
prepared RO OT her pre- 
| liminaries weTe necessary. 







Phe 


vigorously 


shaking of the can 


before opening 
it,and then the dipping of m 
it, 


brush into 


comprised my 
initiation into 


the Society of 





Amateut 
Painters, th 


a 


membership of 


which, I have 


since learned, 
is legion 

When 
the 
had 
hnrst 
of paint, | 
still left the 
window open, 
removed the 
from the 


walked 
stopped 


all 
furniture 
rece iv ed 


its coat 


rug 
| door, 
out, 
the keyhole 
from the out- 
side also, and 
placed the rug mn 
at the bottom 
of the door 
annoyance 
In the morning the furniture 


In this way, we were spared 
of 
was thor- 


any from the smell paint. 
oughly dry, and ready for the second coat. 
This was applied even more carefully than 
the first, to avoid streaking. I found that 
by shaking can of paint occasionally, 
land thinning it with turpentine, the 


Some pieces of 


the 





coat 
went on more smoothly. 
furniture required a third coat before the 
was applied. By the time the 
enamel coat had dried thoroughly, the fur- 
initure was beautiful to behold. 


enamel 





A 


sign, 


lovely cl 
Was chose 


the chairs and 


chair-cushions, as well as the pads, ws 


tufted, 
vals and 


Or caug 


The latter were made from button mol 
and circular bits of chintz, which w 
easy to manipulate. For the white t 
I had a pirece of glass cut the exact 


of the 
chintz pad 


top 


1 cut a large piece of cardboard 
exact size of the table, and secured 
chintz to It This may be done by glut 
or sewing the chintz in place, and glu 
a finishing braid on the edge. I pr 
gluing it. I then made chintz corners 
the glass table-top. These, too, were 
from cardboard and covered with chi 
They held the glass cover in place 
device made an artistic and sanitary w1 
ing table that harmonized with the ro 

Chintz curtains to match w 
also made for the book-case, li: 


with 
shed 


s} ade of 





o A 
and used these 
mountings, bef 
furniture 

HE white ir« 


secured 


intz, 
n ror 


pads f 


ht 


wit 


unbleached 
with 


a 


with 


down 


gimp 


aD 


® @ 


a wild-rose 
making cushions 


or their backs 


at regular 
buttons of 


h 


and 


match 


muslin, 
to 


the roses in the chintz 





Befo 


paint 
aresser} 
chitfonier 
] 


remain 
Meanti1 
a dozen 

dium-si 
wooden k1 
turned b 
cabinet mal 


to replace the old 


re 


mn 


starting 


bed 


to paint 


stead was also 


enameled, and a chintz cover made 


Chintz 
around th 


which 


match. 
tirely 
curtains 
from small bras 
There was 
reading-table, 


[¢ 


still 


and 


bands 
ft 


hung 


€ s 


s rods 


a 


room 


stitched 
white cheese-cl 
graceful f 


were 
in 


for a divan 
large 


@ 


é 


starting 


however, | | 


Under this glass 1 place 
The latter was made as follo 
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My MADE-OVER FURNITURE 










| 
i 


inte 
chit 


distiguri 
brass hat dl 
were rem 
the scr 
holes we 
filled 
putty, and 
the time 
finishing 
of enat 
paint was 
plied, not 
trace of tl 


reading-cha 
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My MADE-OVER FURNITURE 


[Continued f 


the big bay window. The lure of the 
,int-brush was still upon me! A visit to 
furniture dealer resulted in the delivery 
ve two luxurious chairs, with arms and 
ite gh, sleepy-hollow backs, a circular read- 
iM g-table, and a divan, all of willow in the 
ol tural color. I painted all of them three 
es—twice with the inside white paint, 
1 nd lastly with the enamel. Chintz cush- 
ns and pads added greatly to the com- 
rt and attractiveness of the chairs, while 
deep mattress pad and pillows of chintz 
ide the divan a delightful lounging spot 
For the center of the reading-table, | 
ide a circular, glass, chintz-lined mat for 
e electrolier 

\ round glass = 
rom an old- 
fashioned pic- 
ure-frame 
as utilized 
rr the pur- 
se. It gave 
c the finishing 
uch to both 
e table and 

e room 
When the 


ishions and 

















ids were on 
he chairs 
ey could not 
ave been du- 
licated in any 
op for less 
an twenty- 
ive dollars 
ich, and this 
is true, also, 

both divan 


fy seen S| 


. 
nd table. In H 
inting the = =E 
1 illow furni- £ ze 
re, I found > <a:F 
. 4 Ng 
lat it was 2 . 
2 ay 
cessary to = @ 2 
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rust the 
rush with 
cious little 
bs into the 
terstices of the wood, to get good results. 

So successful was my white room ven- 
re that I was eager to use the remainder 

the paint instead of setting it away to 
ry. The white enameled nursery ice-box, 
e bread and cake boxes, and numerous 
ther receptacles for flour, sugar, tea, 
ffee, etc., were treated, first, to a coat of 
side white, and, after drying, were 

inted with enamel, and the gilt lettering, 
licating the use of each receptacle, was 
ne over with fresh gilding. 

Two other cheap sets of furniture were 
reated similarly, one being painted French 
ray, the other wood green. The gray 
irniture was for an elderly woman's 
om, the green for a man’s. The Quaker 


RE WAS STILL ROOM FOR 
A LARGE CHAIR IN 








simplicity of the gray was relieved by the 
hangings and cushions of violet-and-pink 
chintz. The walls were hung in plain gray 
paper with a frieze of peacocks. The 
woodwork was painted gray. Violet can- 
dies in the old brass holders gave a lovely 
bit of color to the room 


HE green furniture pleased the Man 
immensely. The walls were hung in a| 
plain, light-toned green paper, while the 
woodwork was painted green. One pair} 
of hands did the entire painting, with the | 
exception of the woodwork in the two 
rooms, which was done by painters | 
Here are 

some of the 


_ — i things experi- 


wg | 
yeh La ence taught 
me about 
painting. To 


insure the sur- 
face of the 
wood having a 
rich, glossy 
whiteness, it is 
well to apply 
at least two 
coats of the 
inside paint 
before. at- 
tempting to 
apply the 
enamel, taking 
care to let 
each coat dry 
thoroughly be- 
fore applying 
the next. It is, 
by all means, 
the most eco- 
nomical plan 
to purchase 
these paints in 
quart Cans, as 
any that is left 


over dries 
A DIVAN AR ADIN« ! AND 
, :, —_ in time. 


away 
THE BIG BAY WINDOW PS 
After the 


can has been 
opened, the paint should be thoroughly 
stirred from the bottom with a stick that 
is long enough to reach a few inches 
above the can 

A flat brush about two inches wide is 
best for painting smooth surfaces, and a 
small, round brush about the size of one’s 
thumb for the places difficult to reach. 

It is well to commence painting a piece 
at some upper part and never to draw the 
brush over the partially dried surface 

One should not attempt to remedy de- 
fects until after a coat has dried. When 
the surface is bone-dry, you can under- 
take the second coat, and it is this which 
will fill up and smooth over the deficiencies 
that the first must necessarily leave to view. | 





Have You 





ever used lemon juice in place of vinegar as 
hundreds of thousands of housewives and the 
most famous chefs do today ? 


—ever added it to the water in which you 
boil the more economical cuts of meat to bet 
ter the flavor and make the meat more tender ? 


—ever baked two halves of lemon with a fish 
to make the fish more pleasing to the palate ? 


ever tasted a dish flavored with “the witch- 
ing drop of fresh lemon juice” that didn't taste 
better than dishes flavored with “extract”? 


Thousands of housew ives use lemons as abov c 


How Do You 
Use Lemons? 


We are going to compile a book called “‘ The Most 
Useful Fruit” in which we will describe many house 
hold uses and print many recipes. Eighty-six uses 
have been suggested already. If you know some good 
uses or some tested recipes and want to contribute to 
this book, send us your suggestions. For your trouble 
we'll send you a copy of our beautiful orange-and- 
lemon recipe book, ** Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” 


Lemons or lemon juice are used today, besides in a 
culinary way, as a cleaner for clothes, brass, glassware 
and silverware, and in diluted combinations as a mouth 
wash, a shampoo, a lotion for the hands and face, a 
bath perquisite, etc., etc. There is no other fruit that 
serves in so many varied ways. Are you missing their 
fullest possibulities > 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Lemons 


Sunkist are juicy, full-flavored, tart, clean, 
firm, beautiful lemons. Dealers ev ery where 
sell them at the same prices asked for ordinary 
kinds. You can be sure of getting the best if 
you say “ Sunkist,” and look for that name on 
the tissue wrapper. 

Save the wrappers from oranges and lemons 
for beautiful silverware premiums. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Co-operative Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B-28, 139 N. Clark St, Chicago 
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‘?. RESS:*UP*THE - 
KITCHEN -TOO 


,oman s 
kitchen 


reflect her natural aptitude for 


‘The kitchen is a 
workshop, vet few 


“fixing things uy 


Acme Quality Finishes en 
able you to have a model kitch 
en abounding in wholesome 
ness, Cleanliness and daintines 
L he chairsand tables, the floor, 
linoleum, stove, cupboard and 


nk will all 


gp ortwoot 


ACME 
QUALITY || 


PAINTS 
& FINISHES 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac is 
a great tonic tor worn wood 
work it stains, 
leaving lustrous newness in the 
wake of the brush. Acme Qual 
ity No-Lustre is the 
washable wall coating that re 


respond to a coat- 


It varnishes a 


mooth, 


ivenates any room 


“ 
~ 


te for “*‘ Home Decorat 


ng and ‘* Acme Quality 
Paint Guide They tell 
vot Ay and show vou / 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Al Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoln 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 

St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 


A , 
Ac me  Qualit ty ‘Var rnotile, 


Ae me Quality w hite "E name At for 


Ao me © Quality 
Black Ir on En namel + 
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ended, 


strong young voice in the rear of the room 


\"} | e 
them. When the last stanza was a 


same tune with different words 


| antl) ever) youth and child in the 
place iIne¢ nd regardless of muspro 
nuncmatiol the older folks came in, too 
by t elandic National air and 
Ame Ca re the same and the wor 
thre rf were 
My ¢ tr tis I " 
I f | 
| li \ ( really was mit ( 
1 play, was called 4 farn } S 
d, lhu Years Ag It had firs 
et taved i d Pp esented im the | tle 
( mt! Dheate at Fargo 1 twenty stu 
dents, all Ol Iceland descent This spec 


tacular tribute to the land of their fathers 
ing Icelanders sent a group ot! 
Russian-Americans into a corner. with 
their heads together ; and followed 7 he 

Honeyn nm, a 
imed ‘oli with a “eo iutiful bride and stal- 
Instantly, 
nglish country hfe in 


pergeeuty cos 


, 
some bods saw the 


al groom l 
charm oO! depicting | 
Cacri lree / VW _ bright co edly 
Then a tall student rose up in meeting 
one day and said, “We are living now in 
North Dakota U > \ WI Vy not produce 
l country, and make it our 
own part of our own country?” Applause 
greeted him, and came 7he Prairie H olf 
written by a Fargo student, John Lange, 
named for that menacing monster bet 
ter known out that way as the “Rural 


Problem.” [Twenty communities 
later asked perm 
All the plays whi 


| 
the Little Country Theatre are re} 


ission to 


reproduce it. 

are first tried out 
reated 
and repeated again all overt the state. Spe 
college to 


luced 


cial attention is given at the 


plan properties which can be repro¢ 


for a trifling expense 


One play, which one hundred and fifty 


people witnessed, was put on in summer 


time in the empty hay-loft of a large barn 


The stage was fixed up with old barn-floor 
planks, and if they teetered a little now 
and then, nobody minded There was a 
draw curtain of white cloth, and from 
fence-wire, ten barn lanterns were hung 


for border lights. The play called for out- 


door scenery; so the background of the 
stage was flanked with tree branches. The 
solved by resting 
horses. A 

tra with 
no directing necessary except the shifting 
of records. No New York first-nighters 
enthusiastic in their re- 
and calls for “Author” 
out a slender Fargo student 

As everybody knows, there is fun to be 


seating problem was 
planks on old boxes and saw 
phonograph made a fine orches 


were ever more 


ception, brought 


neighbor is the leading- 
Annie Somebody 


year or two ago, 


had when 
man, and little 
little girl 


your 
who was 


pig-tails a 


CALL’S MAGAZIN} 





‘THEATER 





the leading lady. A drooping moustache 
on a pirate, made of black-yarn ravelings 
gets applause quicker than the real thing 
more 


and as for costumes, the ingenuit 


they show in utilizing whatever materia 
is nearest at hand, the more popular thx 
are Phe family turns out to 
talent play, and Mother, most of al 
what she hears. For 
well, just plain mother 
When, last year, the Department of Agr 
culture began hunting for 


would help to make life 


whole 
nome- 
enjoys sees and 


mothers are 


informati 
pleasai 
Unit 


writte 


for the farmers’ wives of the 
states, and thousands of letters, 
straight from aching hearts, poured 1m, 
was not of the endless drudgery, the lac! 
ment, of which ther 


It was rather « 


of labor-saving equi 


was the most complaint. 


social starvation, of “no place to gx 
amusing or instructive.” An 


asylun 


“nothing 
pitifully, the 
show an awful percentage 


records of insane 
of patients w 
have come 

Amenia, a little in the easter: 
part of the Little Countr 


Theater all its own. It is up one flight 


from isolated farms. 
village 


State, has a 


over the grocery store, but there 1s ro« 
for one hundred and seventy-five seat 
and standing room is at a premium. The 
have brown burlap screens for scener 


} 1 
ana drape 


them according to the pla 
demands 

They lke Shakespeare 
kota, and The Tan of the Shrew ai 
other of his plays have been acted 
ters are simplified by using the old En, 
lish method of placards tor 
the audience look upon a stage set w 
posters which say “Tree,” 
Moat,” ete 
Elsa Olson and her brother John ar 
not going to Chicago. Minna is getting 
tired in the 
trimmings to fussy ladies. W1 


does not buy her the kind of food she h: 


pretty store, selling dre 


at she ear 


at home It makes her homesick to h« 
of the ag: oa out in North Dakota 
which her brother and sister act. El 
who 1s years younger than she, is going 


marry a young farmer who took part 
a one-act comedy with her. He is maki 
his acres yield money and owns an aut 
None of the 
in Chicago earn more than ten or twe 


they cannot mart 


men Minna has 1 


‘ ‘ 
dollars a week, and 


and live in a city on that. The stuffy 
in the movies gives Minna the headac 
and she thinks being on the stage yo 


self must be a lot more fun than watchi 


some other girl act. She has stop) 
spending for clothes the little money 
has left in her pay envelope after rox 


rent and restaurant bills are paid, and 
saving it. 
When she 


she is going home 


has enough for her t 
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FOR BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 


[Continued 


that you have creased four lines which 
s in the center of the big square and 
nd to the corners, to the middle of the 
es, and to points half way from each 
ner to the middle of each side. 

Now set the base of your wire (see 
w) frame over the middle of the 
enteen-inch square and 

w a line on the paper ~ 


und the base wire. From 5 
line, measure for the y 
ith of the brim. Measure A 
inches front and back, f 
ir and one-quarter inches 
ft and right, four and one- sf 
hth inches on each of the 


er four lines. Draw for 

edge of the brim a 
rved line which will con- 
t these dots you have just 


ide. To this paper sew ; eas 


wire mold for the crown, FIG, 1—PAl 
ich measures twenty-four 
es at the base (to construct see direc- 


ms given in April lesson). The front- 


hack spoke measures fifteen inches al- 


vether: three inches on side crown at 


back, nine inches across the top, and 
ee inches side crown at the front. The 
ke from left to right measures three 
es side crown on both sides and seven 
es across the top. The other two 
kes, which are alike, measure three 
es on the side crown and eight inches 


ross the top. 
iter the spokes 


i? 


m page 


brim draft is covered, then continue to pin 
the rows over the wire crown mold and 
finish in the middle of the top as you would 
for any other kind of braid hat. After 
the rows of braid are pinned in place, sew 
them with silk thread. Make neat invisi- 
ble stitches, but do not catch the paper or 
the wires of the crown mold, 
Press the hat with an iron 
which is only a little warm. 
Before you take the basting 
stitches from the edge of 
the draft, fit a steel spring 
wire around the brim just 
inside of the edge of the 
braid. Cover this wire by 
winding one-inch wide rib- 
bon over it, then pin the 
covered wire in place on the 
brim and sew it to the braid. 
-2e= Fit a piece of ordinary frame 
RN OF PETA! wire around the headsize 
line. Lap this wire two 

inches, tie the ends, then cover it with rib- 
bon as you did the steel wire. Place this 
covered wire over the crown and sew it to 
the braid at the headsize. Take out the 
basting stitches and your hat will be in 
perfect shape with only two wires. The 
hat is trimmed with a bunch of small white 
ostrich tips placed on the brim to the right 
of the front. To the left of the back and 
on top of the brim is a small bow of the 
same ribbon with which the wires are cov- 
ered Two very 


long streamers of 





e been twisted | ee ae ; this ribbon hang 
und the eight - from this bow 
idistant dots e and from the un- 
e April les- y der side of the 
1) on the . * , brim. As this 
nty - four-inch | fi 2. ; P same method is 
se wire, tie f , ‘ used in making all 
m in the mid- | { oo . the transparent 
of the top. | ! +e ; hats that show no 
ke them stand | 3 \ me ' spoke wires, be 
in good line, BA naan sure to keep this 
en tie to the . ' ; lesson. No mat- 
ners, which = ~ ter what the 
three inches, | ¢ “ | vogue of the mo- 
one, f rom ment, transparent 
base wire, an ” | hats are always 
| wire meas- chic for one pur- 
g twenty- L 2" 3 zs ce j pose or another. 
ree inch es FIG. 2-——PATTERN OF BRIM FOR BRIDES MAID’S LAR 
HAT Editor's Note. 


ind. After 
‘ twenty-three- 
brace wire is in place, tie three more 
e wires (see April lesson) on top of 
crown and three outside of the side- 
wn. 
\fter the wire mold is sewed to the 
dline drawn on the paper square, you 
ready to sew the horsehair braid. 
ste the edge of the braid around the 
side edge of the brim draft, then pin 
rows of braid to the paper until the 


If you have hats 
to trim, retrim, or make over, Mrs. Tobey 
will tell you how. This department will 
contain, from time to time, clear instruc- 
tions in every branch of home millinery; 
while letters submitting special problems 
your last year’s hat that has to be made 
over, or your new summer hat that will 
not look right—will be gladly answered 
by mail by Mrs. Tobey if stamped envelope 
ts enclosed. 
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‘WORDS AND How To USE THEM 


| A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT IN CORRECT ENGLISH 








By EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ““The Teaching of Oral English,’ ‘“Teaching Literature,” etc 


PASTE-BOARD card with the crude- receiving, or accepting, and is used in « 

A ly printed words, “No Admission,” nection with gifts, invitations, or offers 

tacked to the door of a factory, set positions Acceptation, on the other ha 
wondering how many people there is confined largely in present usage to 

be who have trouble distinguishing sense in which a word is generally : 
between the words admission and admit- ceived.” We should say, then, “We 
word admittance means pri- derstand this word to be used in its ¢ 

ance,” and is mostly confined nary acceptation” (not acceptance) 

The re 
number 


words so 





lf there is som roblem of speech which trou- times mus 
bles y« or u wish to inform yourself as to when pe 
the correct 1 f some word or words, Miss wre pe 
< speal 

Bolenius ill be happy to answer, by mail, 
; bout 

al) al 
any question you may care to send her, if it is 





accompanie¢ stamped, addressed envelope. 








Makes white shoes pect, 
B - 101 ark sé | for all € many misuse for “suppose,” “think,” 
white again. vord adn ha roader meaning. “believe.” You cannot expect somet 


plies admitting to ileges, rights, that has already happened, for the 

NY kind of white shoes— membershi 
canvas, buckskin or kid— t admit 

look like new if vou scrub g ission (not admittance) to church,” “ad- the party,” should be, therefore, “I s 


away the grime and grass-stains . - 
. Y is used in reference to a building or lo- l expect you had a good time” shouk 
with Bon Ami | tind that ; ‘ : he 
calitv only when the act of admitting in- I suppose you had a good time. But 
either the pow der or the cake J j . ° . : 
: cludes enjoyment of certain privileges; as, the party has not yet taken place, it is « 
form of Bon Ami will do it & ali 


p, or standing; ; ‘admission means “to look forward to.” The 
s  & | or 
ttance) to the best society,” “ad- tence, “I expect you enjoyed yoursel/ 


mission (not admittance) to the club.” It pose you enjoyed yourself at the part 


ission to the theater,” “admission of tirely correct to say, “I expect to have 
qually well, Y n immigrant to the country.” We should good time,” for that means that you “1h 
‘The price of admission (not forward to having a good time.” 
) was one dollar.” \ burglar, word « rpect is often confused 
I ance, might gain admittance to a_ pect, which means “to surmise. 
prominent club by way of the window, he is guilty” should be “I suspect 
but he could not gain admission, in the guilty 
in which this word sl.ould be used. hen, there is the word part 
hen, too, compliment and nplement means a company of persons, or a pe! 
ire sometimes confused mplement (or persons) in a legal transaction, ; 
means something that makes up defi- should not be applied to an individual 
Don’t use too much water: don’t @ | ciency, and is often used in reference to cept in this legal sense. To call John 
soak the shoes. On soft leathers | two things that complete each other; as, “party in the silk hat” is a wrong us¢ 
don’t use too hard a brush; use a m@ \“Norman refinement and flexibility are party. “You have the wrong party,” 
soft brush or a cloth #@ the complement, in our English language, pression often used over the teleph« 
When the shoes are dry again you @/|of its Saxon homeliness and strength.” should really be “You have the wrong 
will be delighted to see how fres! @ The word compliment, like admission, has son,” or “You have the wrong number 
and new they look. Z | any uses on social occasions. It means a_ reference to parties or social gatherings 
People who c/ean their white shoes | courteous expression of praise, and may Just as — not to use the word el, 
with Bon Ami always seem to be J e either sincere or not. When it is in- as, “We had an elegant time at the pat 
wearing new shoes. Bisincere and plays upon the recipient's for ‘ ‘We had a good time” or “We enj: 
f vanity, it becomes flattery. When flattery, ourselves very much.” Elegani, prop 
is carried to the extreme of ser- used, denotes refinement and richness 
becomes adulation. In the sen- By the way, “very much pleased” 
“Mr. Jones is a good complement correct American idiom. “Very pleas 
quiet little wife, ? possesses is British in usage “How?” which 
just the qualities that she lacks,” the word literal translation of a German idi 
lement is correctly used. We often should not be used as the equivalent 
people say, “We don’t like comple- “What did you say?” 
ments,” when they really mean that they There are a few words often hear 
do not like compliments. 1 the case of conversation that it would be well 
these two words, carelessness of pronunci- avoid. The crude word, “invite,” for 
ation often leads the speaker to say n stance, in the sentence, “I have an 1 
thing entirely different from the thot for the theater,” should not be used for 
in mind t. “Date” is also inelegant in 


ptance and acceptation at n ise equivalent of engagement 


‘ 
<1C¢€] 


what simi 


| 
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kens I had cast, flopping, upon the 
ss to die! 
But that night, sitting alone beside my 
low, I reviewed the events of the 
rning and reconsidered my sudden de- 
mination to transform myself into a 
of feminine bric-a-brac. The fact 
there were selfish, incompetent women 
e world, who went through life cast- 
their burdens upon other shoulders, 
not seem sufficient justification for me 
jllow their example. The more I con- 
ered this question, the more | scorned 
self for yielding, even temporarily, to 
ak impulse that prompted me thus to 
mulate masculine fancy. Even though 
did like the clinging type of girl, | 
gued, one need not degenerate into a 
pleton. The masculine instinct to pro- 
and comfort and help women over 
gh places was legitimate and beautiful 
Suddenly, I caught a vision of the highest 
© of womanhood; the type that strives 
every way to be worthy of these noble 
ibutes of man. From that instant, I 
w definitely just what sort of a girl I 
se to be. 
Up to the time I was eighteen my capa- 
lities were requisitioned only for the 
s trying human experiences. After that, 
fe seemed to pull out the full diapason 
that I might run the entire scale of hu- 
1 emotions—all because I had learned 
linch my fist and set my teeth and still 
beating of my heart. 
One summer, I was amazed and de- 
ted to receive a letter from a well- 
do relative who lived in the fashionable 
urb of a large city. She invited me to 
ie at once and make her a fortnight’s 
it. I packed my simple gowns and set 
in high spirits, anticipating two weeks 
rare pleasure. My subconscious mind 
ralled me with visions of gay parties, 
heons, teas, theaters. I remember that 
soon as I was settled in the train, | 
sed my tired eyes and actually enjoyed 
lump of  self-commiseration that 
ked my throat. “Now,” thought I, “my 
e has come!” I was happy because my 
science whispered to me that I had 
n unselfish, that the world was thought- 
after all, that my reward was coming. 
d hungrily upon my memory of a brief 
it to this cousin once before. Maud 
s one of those beautiful, impractical, 
ympetent women who always fascinated 
She was blond and fluffy and as care- 
as a lark. She never made an un- 
eful move nor wore an unbecoming 
1 nor allowed herself an inartistic 
kground. She made an art of every- 
ng she did—even taking medicine. 
en this was necessary, a colored maid 
cap and apron would approach her with 
little silver tray upon which was an ex- 
site plate bearing a doily, a tiny glass 





of water, and a pink tablet. One could 
never conceive of Maud taking a tablet 
that was brown or black 

When I arrived, instead of being ad- 
mitted by a servant, Maud’s voice, gay 
and welcoming, drifted down to me from 
the upper floor. “Come right up to my 
room, dear! You know .the way I’m 
crazy to see you!” 

She arose from her dainty dressing- 
table, before which she had been sitting, 
with the fingers of one hand trailing in a 
cut-glass bowl of perfumed water and the 
other resting upon a cushion in front of a 
black-clad manicure. “You're a_ perfect 
love to come!” she exclaimed affectionate 
ly. She was ravishing in a pink silk negli- 
gée and tiny rosette-tipped pink satin slip 
pers. I felt almost brutal in my severely 
tailored suit and plain little hat that had 
seemed so smart when I left home 

“We're going to have a perfectly lovely, 
picnicky time,” Maud assured me when 
we were in my room alone. “I had to let 


Chloe go down home for two weeks to! 


visit her sick mother. I thought it would 
be heavenly to have you here with me 
We're not going to fuss with parties or 
anything like that, but just have a good 
quiet visit. You know I’m so helpless 
about housekeeping. don’t know how to 
cook a thing; besides, I can't stand the 
heat. But we won't worry about that; it’s 
so comforting to me to know that you are 
so perfectly capable ! 

For the next ten days, my beautiful 
cousin wheedled and coaxed and flattered 
me into doing the greater part of the 
housework. When it came to cooking and 
dish-washing, she made a showy pretense 
of bustling about getting things started, 
but at crucial moments, when the potatoes 
had to be mashed, the gravy made, or a 
roasting-pan scoured out, she had always 
just left for another—and cooler—part of 
the house! 

The morning of the eleventh day a 
telegram came from home: “Aunt Abigail 
seriously ill come at once.” 

I left my cousin surrounded by quarts 
and quarts of unpitted cherries that she 
had intended canning. The luscious red 
cherries were heaped white bowls and 
Maud was gowned in a leaf-green house- 
dress with a cluster of the fruit stuck art- 
lessly into her hair. I am afraid I thought 
more about what her color-scheme would 
be two hours later than I did about poor 
Aunt Abigail’s illness! I was so relieved 
at escaping from this vacation which | 
had anticipated with so many thrills that, 
for the moment, there was no room for 
any other feeling. 

As I sped toward home, however, the 
significance of the telegram impressed me 
ominously. As dusk approached, and the 


[Continued on page 60] 
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Mrs. Weary Changes 
Her Mind 


Mrs. Weary is hang- 
ing out part of her 
washing just as her 
neighbor, Mrs. Wise, 
is taking in the last of 
hers. ‘‘My’"’ says she, 
‘is it possible your 
wash is alldone? I'm 
only half through and 
I'm nearly dead.’’ 


**My dear’’, says Mrs. 
Wise, “I'm sure you 
don't do your wash- 
ing my way —or I'd 
better say, the Fels- 
Naptha way. If you 
did, you could get 
through just as soon 
as I; cut out all hard 
rubbing — and see how 
white and clean my 
clothes are?’"’ 





**Now here's a cake 
of Fels-Naptha. If 
you'll follow my ad- 
vice you'll use it for 
all housework. I 
couldn't get along and 
do all the work I have 
to do, and keep well 
and strong if I didn't 
have Fels-Naptha 
Soap to help me.”’ 





The next week Mrs. Weary and Mrs. 
Wise have a race. Mrs. Wise beats 
Mrs. Weary by only a few minutes in 
getting her clothes 
on the line. “Just 
think’’, says Mrs. 
Weary, “here I've 
saved hours of hard 
work and yet my 
clothes really look 
better than they did 
when I wore myself 
out to get them clean. 
Indeed Jill never be 
without Fels-Naptha Soap. It does all 
you said and more.”’ 








Fels-Naptha Soap will do the hard part 
of your work for you. It is a perfect 
combination of soap with naptha and 
other wonderful cleansers. For tiled 
floors, porcelain tubs, painted wood- 
work, fine china or pots and pans it has 
no equal. It’s the every-day-in-the- 
week soap, for every soap-and-water 
task. 
We want you to try Fels-Naptha Soap and will gladly 


mail you a sample if you will send name and address to 
Felts & Co., 7310 Woodland Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa 


e co} )FELS-N NAPTHA ¢ 


f oe: 
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TOOT 





A Daily Necessity 
For Children and 


Grown-ups 











MALL children are sure 


to receive trifling wounds 


S 


at playtime. 


PE 
a 
it uN ruin re LeENE 


neetee 
HOTTER EL TT 


It is best toapply 





at once an antiseptic ointment 


which contains the cleansing 


properties of Boracic Acid and 


DUA a 


the soothing qualities of pure 


‘Vaseline. 


Vaseline 





DUMP 





| 


A 
3 
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6 S Pat. € 
I] 
| Borated 
Petroleum Jelly : 
: 
Every toilet and medicine | 






chest should contain ~ Vase- 


line’ Borated. It is helpful 


also for inflamed eyelids and 


any irritated membrane. 


3 
= 
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Sold in convenient tin tubes 





everywhere at drug and 










general stores. Accept no 





substitute. 


oe Vaseline 
= BORATED 
“as SMES oe 
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EBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO 


( Consol ted ) 





CHI 


New York 


SLM et 


FREE 


iT 








Freckles and 
Tan Removed 


Harwood'’s Freckle Cream Cuar 
anteed--Money back if not satis 
fled. If you have never tried 
this cream we will send free 


a full size 50 cent jar and our 
Freckle book. Send %c to pay 
wrapping and postage Oniy 
one jar to a Family 

Harwood Laboratories 
Dept. 22 Aurora, Hlinois 
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iwith the dving, 
|} under any cir¢ 


| mysterious 
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STORY OF A CAPABLE WOMAN 


| 1 ] , > 
towns and villages alo gy tne way vecame 


familiar, 1 began to tremble apprehensive- 


| |ly. Up to that period of my life, there had 
A been just two contingencies common to 
@ }our existence that I felt could demand 
'lmore than I, even in a supreme moment, 


could give. | believed that my moral cour- 
age would fail me if | were left alone 
| that | 


umstances, assist with those 


and could never 


ceremonies attendant 


that an | 


upon 
The nderstanding 


idence 


death. beliet 


Prov would shield me from either 


of these ordeals had, up to that time, been 
a real comtort. As | neared home, this 
strange sense of guardiansl | deserted me 
| When | reached the house, nobody was on 
the porcl or at the door There was no 
a sound o1 thre lower tlo« | crept uy the 
stairs, and at the top, p ct Ing the still- 
ness, Came agonizing gasps fhen again, 
the stillness and the gasps. Soon the si- 
lences grew longer, more unbearable, and 
the gasps more wea! and inaudible 
Possessed bin sudden terror, I ran into 
Aunt \bigail’s room and huddled close 
beside my kneeling family \fter a mo- 
ment, there was a hopeless little sigh from 
Aunt Abigail’s tired lips, then the doctor 
spoke, and we all rose to our feet to make 
humble obeisance to The Presence 


was led to her 


Mother, 
Littl 


quite overcome, 


from 


room Sister, hysterical, ran 
the house. he doctor, beaten oncs ore 
took his little black satchel and left. 


Father and | stood by Aunt Abigail’s side 


alone Father looked at me vel mu h 
as he had looked that morning so many 
vears before in the smoky kitchen He 


looked first at me and then at dear Aunt 


\bigail’s frail old form. I knew of what 


he was thinking. We lived in the country 
and could not summon professional as- 
sistance at once 

Finally, Father said: “Shall 1 ask one 
of the neighbors Elizabeth ?” And it was 
s ough he had said, “You wouldn't 





wish to have me call in one of the 


would you, Elizabeth ?” 


bors 
And l said, ‘No. Father, ] can’t alle “ 
strange hands to touch Aunt Abigail.” 


The words were out before | really real- 


ized what they meant tor me lf I had 

: . : 
topped to think, | would have rea ed | 
did not have the courage 


“ll be just outside the 

Father 

I pushed him a 

deliberately locked the door upon my) 
terror A\ftera 

I had 


through the most sacred experience of 


out, reluct 
and my ignorance and my 
long, long time, during which 
life, I opene d the door. Father was stand- 
had left him. He took my 
comforting 


1 ¢ 


ing just as | 


trembling in his arms 


form 


| and kissed my tear-stained Tace¢ 


} } + } } 
Since the hour I crossed that t reshold, 
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I have been blessedly immune from fe 


kind. 


of any | have the sustaining kn 
edge that there is no situation in life 
in death—that 1 cannot meet—and , 
quer ! 

Shortly after Aunt Abigail’s deat! 





met the man I subsequently married. | 


a brief period after I became inocul 


with love, | seemed to be immune f: 
burdensome responsibilities. My far 
and friends left me alone with my 


Alas, they were but gathe: 
fresh attack! 


happiness. 
strength for a 
After our 


flat. Before 


we dding-ring 


marriage, | was installe 
the golden sheen of 


had dulled, my 


a cit) 


guest-t 





began to fill with country cousins 
kind of cousin who leaves the luge: 
with you and goes sightseeing, inevit: 





returning just in time for dinner and 





tuckered out to help with the dishes. | 





1 was proud of my new home 
husband, 


Cause 
and my new matronly 
“come again” had | 
the fan 
Those w 


elabor 


Was 5 


new 
nity, and because 
became 
bill. 
to city sent 
for me to fill. I 
posed to have good taste and to know 

them: so | spent he 

and days wearily trudging through shops 
material 


leas 


bone Um ] 
hotel 


the 


bred in 1 
substitute 





tor a 
couldn't come 
shopping-list ; 


terials when | Saw 





in search of just the correct 
Nan’s weddi and 
Clara’s lay 

Mj new neighbors soon discovered t 


ig-gown new i 


ette. 





| could cook and sew, can and pickle; t 
i “I can’t,” “I won't,” or 


a bri 





] never or 


don’t know how.” Because I was 






with “nothing to do,” many things wi 
expected of me by people who had 
claim upon my services. There were sk 
to be turned up, receipts to be copied, / 





gains to be exclaimed over, silver to k 


for somebody's party. Twice, when 





future promised rest and peace, I recei 
like 


was a synthetic invalid; 





something this from 
who 


a sist 


notes 
in-law 





a $] 





ster who literally enjoyed poor healt! 











d ealthy pertect 
to he hen I a so miserable I s 
come t et nd bring my trunk 

\ r weak but devoted, 
SARA 

P. S. Have y started your furnace fire 

\ mn I gt chilled during 






here came a wonderful st 
locked the and sp 
awed hours working over tiny 

I dreade 





mer when | doors 





happy, 
terns. I longed to be alone. 
knock at the door or a voice from a neig 
I lived in constant terror 
night, husbat 


; aah | 







boring vard 
the postman 





One 





my 









" pairs of Kleinert’s Sead 


Dress Shields. 

As soon as one pair has lost 
its freshness it can be un- 
and while it is being washed 
and ironed back to perfect 
has merely to be buttoned on 





Ask to see the T ; naira aes 
fectly fitting Brassiere and two 


pairs of Kleinert’s guaranteed 
Dress Shields for $1.00, all sizes. 


Made by the= 


Makers of the famous 


ght Dress Shields 























Don’t 
Miss 
This 
Offer 





Progressive housewives every where are 
taking advantage o ur L-V Dust Cloth 
fi Hiave YOU received your free Dust 
4 th et 

If not, take the coupon printed below 

uit ealer next Friday (or any Fr 
la ind he will give you, WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGI a 25c L-V Crepette 


Dust Cloth, provided you buy at the same 


time, a 50c bottle of 


AY 
WA 


WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING 





rhe famous L-V Dust C is treated 


with Liquid Veneer, the STANDARD of 
the world for cleaning, brightening and 
beautifying your piano, furniture and 
woodwork ALL AT ONE TIME. 

Liquid Veneer is not oily, leaves no 

iting, dries instantly and requires no 
rubbing. It removes spots and stains 
obliterates scratches and mars and PRE- 
SERVES the finish for many extra vears 
\ ngle S50c bottle often means a saving 
of $ Hin refinishing 

Clip the coupon now while you think 
of it and take it to vour grocer, druggist 
paint, hardware or furniture dealer next 


Friday (or any Friday 


BUFFALC SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 





L-V DUST CLOTH CC 


’ by 


UPON 
y and pre 





Mr. Dealer If you have no dust cloths, sell the 
bearer a 50c bottle of Liquid V eer. Send us the 
coupon and you will receive a Duet Cloth free for 
your customer 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buftalo, fe. Y. 
i Li 
































IMPERIAL 
SELF HEATING IRON 


BURNS. KEROSENE 


Nnquestionably the most efficient 
self-heating iron ever made. Absolute- 
ly safe. Simple. No odor. Convenient 
size and shape—irons 8 hours for Ic! 
Produces beautiful finish. Soon saves cost. Takes drud- 
gery out of ironing day—saves walking back and forth. 


High Grade Agents Wanted Men and Women 
No experience necessary. Every home a prospect 
Every housewife, mother, seamstress needs this won- 
derful iron. Liberal guarantee. Write today for 
details of quick selling plan. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 875 1210 W. Harrison St. 
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STARTING WITH AN ALLOWANCE 


| 


A 


AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER’S 


ADVICE TO A BRIDE 


By BARBARA WARREN 


a girl, | would not have out to 


buy even the simplest gown without 


gone 


knowing how much money was in 
fund | had at 
home, and what my other needs were 

As a married woman, I had been doing 
this unbelievable thing three 


not buying gowns, it is true, but 


my purse, what reserve 


exactly tor 


months 


| buying things which were of vastly more 


| three 
months I 


importance, and in the buying of which 


| was infinitely more inexperienced and 


more ignorant—household necessities 

Three months 
before, | had 
ent red my new 
home asa bride, 
with head 
full of 


and plans for 


my 
dreams 
making our 
home - building 
the 
possible success 
the Very 
And in 
short 
had 
found myself in 
the midst of 
confusion. Bills 
heaping 
up about 


wreatest 


from 
Start. 


were 
me 

charge accounts 
seemed to have 
multiplied of 
themsel ves, 
ever since I had 


HAD A GAY ‘ PPI 
timidly started evinions - 
the first two or “ 
three to save 


myself the embarrassment of having to 
ask my husband, every two or three days, 
money for household 
expenses. the bills 


ready carrying annoying little notes at the 


for small sums of 


Some of were al- 
bottom or abrupt requests stamped across 
them with a rubber stamp. My husband 
was beginning to look a trifle 
when the subject of ready money was men- 
tioned, and when I make 
him understand the would 
be achieved by buying some extra dishes | 


worried 


endeavored to 
saving which 
needed to match my dinner set, during a 
special sale which had been announced at 


the best china store in the town, he 
answered with more impatience than | 
| had ever known him to show before: “But 





you can’t save what you have not got!” 
It was then I learned that we had been 
over-stepping our small but sufficient in- 
come; that not only was there no imme- 
diate cash with which to pay those annoy- 
ing bills, but that there would be none to 
daily until the end of 
and months of rigid 


pay our expenses 


the month, several 


economy would be necessary before we 











could pay all of those bills, and st 
straight with the world again. 
Was it all my fault? Certainly my 


tentions had been good. But it was 
difficult to keep strict account of mor 
that never went through my hands at a 
I sat down alone among my bills a 
after my husband left t 
enjoyed a_ rather 
of a buoyant temper 
ment, 


l was 


my purchases, 


and disn 


morning, 
half-hour 


Being 
howe 
not | 
discourag:¢ 
but I det. 
mined firmly 
cope with 
situation. 
After 
housework 
done I 
with 
set re 


Start 
out 

face 

lutely 
the house 
the wis 
woman I kn 
She was aco 


towar 


in, some ye 


my senior, 
the housew 
whom |] 
meant to ta} 
as my model 
all thins 
when I set 
my own hou 
hold gods. 

AND PLAIN r\ y WON R 

’ nico. aah cntent though 

IN seemed so 
and so wond 

ful, this model of mine never gave 

vice unless it was asked. And that 

exactly why I always hastened to 

it whenever I found myself in a q 

dary. 

“You have made only one mistal 
that is, one serious mistake,” said 


splendid cousin, when I had concluded 
plaintive story by wondering if I were 

ing to be a failure at housekeeping, ai 
all my excellent resolutions. “You sta: 
housekeeping without having a definit: 

lowance 


ORTUNATELY 

that 
the earlier it is 
it may be righted 

“Whenever a woman starts out b 
ning monthly and asking 
husband for small sums to meet the 
discord is certain to fol 


you discov ered « 


there was something wrong 


at knowledged, the « 


accounts 


contingencies, 


It is not fair to herself, and it is 

fair to her husband. To avoid contin 

demands for money, the wife saves 
[Continued on page 64) 
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Keepa Ki odak Story 
of the Children. 


Let your films make fast for you the impressions of 
those childhood days that are so soon outgrown. ‘There 
is a new delight in every moment of the story making— 
and a lasting pleasure in the pictures themselves. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
age Er py ond pagal ROCHESTER, N. Y.. The Kodak City. 


dealer's, or by mail, 





















| Fish Flakes 


i 10c —SIZES—-1S¢ 
wens aes ( £xceol in far We } 






























Quickly 
Makes All 
Delicious 

Fish Dishes 


Codfish Balls, Fish Flakes 
Au Gratin, Scalloped Fish, 
Creamed Fish on Toast, Fish 
Hash, Fish Souffld, Fish Chow- 
der, Curried Fish, Fish Timbales, 
Fish Omelet, Fish Salad and 


many others 


B & M FISH FLAKES—all sweet, 
white meat, ready cooked—without 
bones or skin no waste— sealed in 






























air-tight, parchment-lined tins In per- 
fect condition alwavs—Read y—Satis- 











factory—a fine seafood at small cost. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
~ , rs , . - & “y I 
5 anal 0c t 


















east of M ri | 



















Our recipe booklet **¢ d KRating’’ free for the asking 
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STARTING WITH AN ALLOWANCE 





|personal expenditure, and her husband 
| questi e can't look is ell S 
whet he grows shit it =the 
elbo cr wus oO! the rent Or taxes due 
it the end t the mol 1 l STi¢ is ¢ 
pleased at his careless appearancs 

“There lore tt behooves the young wit¢ 
to get i rk! knowles lee oO her | s 
band’s income early in her married hfe 
plan all the expenses clk irly and appor- 
tion the mone, to their needs: so much 
| for house payment or rent o mucl lor 
} running the house, so much for personal 
}expenses for each, and so mu to be put 


fin the bank 

| “You are buying your own home right 
| from the start, fortunately, for paying 
} rent is the most thankless way of spend- 
ing a small income that ever balked the 
young married couple’s ideals and efforts 
towards a home The house payments 
may be left to your husband, while you 
should concern yourself more particularly 
with the douse management. This in- 
cludes its fiirnishing, food, fuel, light, 
laundry, telephone, servant’s wages if a 


maid is kept, or 
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to e the ro nee caine CT 
hok €a ily al Ss ot! ly is to be 
indeed, since she misses so much of 
tun of life The mere arrangement 


cooking utensils ts a thing that calls 
experiment, patie nce, and t! ought An 
ou suppose it is really just a kitchen 
rangement? It will show very plainl 
the ease with which the food is prepa 
and served, and in the way the hous 
appears at the head of her tablk 

scurry across the mismanaged kitchet 
a spoon, the hunt for a saucepan, and 


rush for a vegetable dish are plainl 


forth in the manner of the disordered n 


tress of the house, whose nervous fing 


znd strained attention, as she pres 
over the table or in the drawing-ro 


may be promptly diagnosed as due to 


ANAGING these pots and pans 

teaching them their proper place 

servitors, not despots, leaves the con 

tent young housewife free for many lx 

a day, and also shows a bigger balanc: 
cash at the monthh 


ancing of the household 


—-— book 





wages for the 

woman who —enmenees 
——- j 

comes to wash or ae tj * 


clean by the day 


Ww ho does occa 
sional work about q 
the house An 


incidental list in 


or for the man } | 
=F 


cludes the daily 
paper, the maga 
zines, stationery 
stamps, etc. all 
of which should 
be planned and 
provided fot 
‘The simplest 
way to manage 
this is to keep in 
a separate purse I ‘ 
{ 
agreed upon for 
household use, and not let it contribute to 


} 
i 


1¢ amount 








BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
26 Water Street 


Portland, Mai 
\ ortian — 



































5 =, Don’t Wipe the Dishes || 


: RN By They will 





ee 
neues is “auipe themselves” 


~ if you uséa 
Perfection Dish Dryer 


Seald each dish after washing and place in racks of dryer 
Dishes dry ear, bright and lintless--untouched by inaanitary 

‘ Saves hour of drudgery daily--practically 30 days of 
seleas work each year Gives shady porch instead of 
xy summer kitchen. Tested and approved by Good 
ing Institute. Sent prepaid 20 days’ trial, on receipt 
Must please or money 


PERFECTION DISH DRYER CO. 
2114B Ashland Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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or infringe upon one’s personal allowance. 
lo the wisest outlay of this amount, give 
the same consideration that your husband 
has to give to his business management. 
rhe study of food values, the knowledge 
of where and when to buy to the greatest 
advantage, the personal inspection of your 
servant’s work, or if you do y 
housework, the closest observation of your 


own methods and the machinery that ac- 


ur owl 


complishes the work—all are just as neces- 
sary to your successful running of the 
house as the parallel knowledge of busi- 
ness men, methods, and management is to 
your husband’s success in his work. 

“As to its being drudgery, the poor 
little wife who has not imagination enough 











sore count , as every ho 
sy keeper very soon learns 
{ “If you h 
saved by stud 
food values 
economy In 
kitchen or law 
or by better s! 


1 VV VAM 
OX EAL). 
A Ae 


ping methods 
the sav 
money ( 
to some ot 
part of 
housel 
that need 
The d 
or two sa 
in this v 


AND ITA 4 MON y DAY « may WwW 
4 4 I AR 1 As SOUNDS start a ] 
fund 


buying the desk or table so much ne 
in the living-room, or for the prettier 
ner set, the new rug, or any other t 
that will be a mutual pleasure and 
hance the home comfort and prettines 
‘The habit of many women in u 
the surplus money for their pers 
needs or pleasures, does not bear cl 
scrutiny. It is as if a business man; 
should pocket the money saved by his s 
ful oversight, instead of applying 1 
building up and broadening his bus 
to greater power and security. If 
wife regards herself as a sort of ho 
keeper, only, there is no reason why 
should not pocket these savings as 
quisites. But the woman who looks 


(Continued on page 67] 
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A NEW PERFECTION NS 
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HY, to create enough draft and 

make a clean, steady flame 

? take off the long chimney or put 
on a shorter one, and the flame smokes 


ued : a 

Why isa Lafiir and wavers. 

Chimney Long? And a long chimney is just as necessary for a 
clean, hot, odorless flame on an oil cook stove 
as itisonalamp. The New Perfection Oil 

Cook Stove das long chimneys on all burners—long b/ue enameled ones—that’s why 
the New Perfection is cooking for more than two million housewives. It is why there 
are more New Perfections sold than all other oil cook stoves combined. 







The New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves in these two million homes will be cooking away as reli- 
ably and efficiently two years from today as they will cook the 2,000,000 dinners tonight. 


The New Perfection averages a fuel cost of six cents a day for a family of six. No coal to 


carry, no fires to build or tend. 


: . ’ oe 

You need some oil cook stove this summer if you want a cool kitchen and freedom from drudgery. 
But if you want permanent satisfaction be sure the stove you buy bears the name New Pertec- 
tion, and has the long blue chimney. 


New Perfections are sold in many styles and sizes by most good dealers. Prices from 33.00 up, 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 7371 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O, 


— = 

NEW PERFECTION OVENS 

Bake lo perfection because of 

correct heat circulation—noo air 

pes Glass or steel doors, 
it any stove. 











THE NEW PERFECTION 
KEROSENE WATER HEATER 
Has three long blue chimneys and 
provides an abundant circulating sup 
ply of hot water for kitchen, laundry 
or bath at low cost Easily installed, 

Write for information. 
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i rite Dept, D for free catalogue and 
booklet, 
Wheat kre ry i oman Should know” 





Also made in Canada hy 
the I’ ‘fection Stove Company, Lid., 


Sarnia, Ontario 
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DRESS FOR A JUNE GRADUATE 


LESSON 64—THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
By MARGARET WHITNEY 
A DAINTY little frock for the June Gather lower edge of sleeves, 


graduate is illustrated in this at- sleeve band, and baste one edge to g 


66 










Ask 
any doctor 
or nurse about Lysol, 





















tractive model, of point d’esprit ered lower edge of sleeves, with s¢ 
and cotton voile. Point d’esprit is one of and edges even. Turn in fronts of 
the revivals of the season, and is a par- and baste down. Underface neck « 
ticularly practical and becoming fabric for of waist with the material cut after 
all types of summer frocks. Taffeta and pattern, to a depth of one-half inch bi 
organdy would combine well in this de- the line of double circle perforatior 
sign, also net and crepe Georgette, and pattern, stitching it on with right si 
similar combinations. For the regulation facing to right side of goods; fold | 
tub frock, the contrasting novelty cottons turn in free edge an eighth of an 
would be effective. The round neck and press down, and hem neatly by hand 
bib are new features, and the contrasting cot edging would be a dainty finish r 






















Beware of Germs 


Act before they breed disease in your 
home. That is “Safety First” at its best. 
A little Lysol will protect you from big 
trouble. It has been used in hospitals 
everywhere for over 
20 years. 








upper section of the this frill. 
Gather neck 








skirt is a smart detail. 






along line of douh! 
circle perforations and 





Tue Patrtrern: No. 






try waist on, tying a 
tape around the w 
line to hold the ful: 
in while the gathers at 
the neck edge are ly g 
adjusted. Distril 
the neck fulness « 
ly, looking especiall 





| 7192, as illustrated, re- 





| quires for size sixteen, 
| three and three-fourths 
yards of  forty-inch 
material for waist, 
lower skiMxsection, and 
| ruffle, and one and five- 






\ 







Antiseptic 







leighth yards of same 
. . . . - ce 
Disinfectant | width contrasting for the fulness over 
es | upper skirt portion and sleeves. Make necess 
Germicide | bib. Dress is cut in alterations. When all 
For Personal Hygiene— | four sizes: fourteen to changes have been mad 





for personal douche, 
for cuts, wounds and 
sores, 

In Kitchens— Disinfects 
waste pipes, pails, 
woodwork, sinks, gar- 
bage cans. Drives 
away flies, roaches, 
water bugs. 


satisfactorily, bast A 
strip of the material or 
of seam binding over 
the gathers on 





twenty years. Price, 





fifteen cents. 






To Cut Full direc- 
tions for cutting are 
given on pattern en- 
velope and to insure 
success it is well to fol- 
low them closely. The 
novice should place her 
| pattern on the material, 
as directed, before be- 
ginning to cut. In this 






wrong side, as a st 
and stitch neatly 
place. Hem by hand, 
turning under on 

of small circle perf 
tions, close with pat 
fasteners, or buttons 
and buttonholes. Sti 
sleeveband onto sleeve 


7 sth 













Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lastsa longtime. Be 
sure you get Lysol itself. 


Helpful Booklet,"* Home Hygiene,” Mailed FREE 














Manufacturing Chemists way she will make sure as basted, face with 
91 William Street, New York of having sufficient ma- same material, turning 
( idian Office: Unity Building, Montrea terial. in upper edge of facing 
























and catching down 
seam. 

Gather lower edge 
of waist, and bast 
inside belt, trying waist 
on and distributing ful- 












To MAKE Bopice: 
Cut inside belt from 
BLAC silk or cotton belting, 
: one and one-half inches 
Face Powder wide, using pattern as a po en 
PROVED TRUE guide. Draw inside be It ie 2s , né y Ratepe 5 
What I was told proved true. I am _ using about the Waist rather ace upper edge 
LABLACHE and now my complexion is per- § | tightly, turn in front the pointed portions ot 
fect. They tell me LABLACHE will keep it J | edges, and finish with hooks and eyes. the bib with a narrow bias strip of the 
so. it is invisible, pecu- Sleeves and waist are cut in one; for terial, or with silk seam binding, seaming 
liarly adherent and del- ° ‘ : - = 
icately perfumed. short sleeves, as illustrated, cut sleeves off it on, folding back, pressing, and catching 
shall use no other. at line of large circle perforations. it down lightly by hand. Face front bib ; 
Refuse Substitutes Join underarm and sleeves with notches tion in the same way. Gather lower e 
oan wee Whine, matching. With such sheer material as of back portions and adjust to waist, | 
4b this the French seam may be used, but as large circle perforations at the top, n 
by mail. Over two there is a decided curve to the seam, it is ing corresponding large circles on w 
Sanually. "Bend #00 preferable to join the seams in the usual and lower edges lapping in center, so tia! 
way and bind them with bias strips of the small circle perforations meet. Outer encs 
material. or silk seam-binding. Before are tacked to underarm seams. 
binding the seam, slash the edges slightly. [Concluded on page 68] 


































































annually Send 40e, 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. FE . 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
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STARTING 





ITOH .@ 
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WITH AN 
ALLOWANCE 


lf as the mistress of*her home, in 


e hands its comfort and dignity are 


will hoard each dollar saved as so 


more opportunity for its right or- 
j } | ; 
na ceveiof ent 


ine’s personal allowance should be 


strictly apart Ire ne house old 
and applied as carefully and inde- 
thy as the latter; a Saving in one 
allown better supply in another 
ex ivaL ce < emergency tight 
the purse-s till count 158 
et Mi ( ¢ ( perso! il ill Ww 
ould not be h et the pure s¢ 
es ind sm; expenses like ca 
etc It she ry ge enougi oO 
ese thi gs gin tor 
little pleasures and festivities as oc- 
he intelligent, happ hospitable 
he matines or concert tickets 
oks or mus the flowers, the box 
ocolates, or the afternoon tea down 
nyvthing that may be one’s desire 
enience witht t necessarily being 
husband's er vill not be 
ef mm the ( ( ts iny 
n ¢ e ¢ en re 
| \ | R ] c t Slade TOT 
pe onal ] lice t t 
e dollars I i¢ the setting 
be a defi €l mae ( nd at 
Ne Tac Reck« I] up i the 
ng and abide | r | So do 
ill obviate é derstanding 
appine « ( 1) pleasa 
ntellige ¢ Wwite 
t k cve 1 ‘ 
eat se] dt 
1 ie de ] ! 
< ‘ ¢ ¢ é ( Trl¢ 
isha d ( ] ive a 
il all Vance S]}« ( wi he it 
n or enquil less Cer ses 
vou be rroy I ‘ I 
ne husband I know has a habit of 
his wife a generous present of bills 
t of the month, with every appear- 
of happiness in doing it; and then 
vying it back as the « tl idvances 
ese ct wal debts ds ot present 
Ives to | s ce honor, his 
tinues to k oO! lone ior 
1g Sait eds 1 a postage 
X in eve ge dre Ye 1 ill 
l d she beg by having he 
all e de itel settled he 
1¢ ed that wa They 1 
eve lea ed t ge their in- 
tellige ] 
ur husband, it appears,” with a 
“went to the other extreme. He 
his salary r lap and left its 


n to you. If you only had been able 
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= + ively eliminate the jolts of 
the road; these and other advantages, 
not usually found in the light car class, 


are characteristic of the Maxwell. 


And they are contributed without addi- 
tional expense by reason of our policy 
of building onetype of car and our ability 


to produce it in great numbers. 


The purpose of Maxwell Motor Cars 
is to take you there and bring you back 
safely and economically, quickly if 


necessary, and comfortably always. 





One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


[ wo-Passenger Roadster . 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Touring Car (with All-Weather 
Iwo Passenger Cabriolet 

Six Passenger Tow n Car 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter 
and Lights. All prices F. O. B. Detroit 





Detroitt, 
4 iclh ° 














Com fort 


~||MPLE seating room for five 





passengers; deep, yielding 


cushions; springs that effect- 









MOTOR COMPANY 
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DRESS FOR A JUNE Gasman: 


|Continued from page 66} 





































Join strap for front of bib, with notches When skirt is attached satisfactoril 


natching, turn in edges, and face with just the length, and face with a thre 








seam binding or material. facing of the material, or another su 
fabric. 
To Make Skirt: Join seams of skirt The ruffle consists of a strip or 






with notches matching. Bind edges with of material, four and one-half inches 
seam binding or bias strips of material. long enough to encircle the skirt twi 







Gather upper edge of lower skirt section twice the width of the skirt at the 
between crosses; place upper skirt portion of upper and lower sections. These 
with right side to right side, centers, are joined with French seams, an 








seams, and edges even, distribute gathers lower edge hemmed by hand or pi 
evenly, and seam together. Bind seam The upper edge is gathered over a 
edges together. Slash left side of upper of the thickness desired; the fulness 
skirt portion for a placket opening along justed evenly and the ruffle attache 
line of double small circle perforations. the skirt, over the joining of upper 
Finish placket with the continuous placket lower portions. Picot edging is one o 











finisl easiest and smartest of finishes for 
lars, jabots, cuffs, tunic edges, and 
Tue ContTinvuot PLACKET FinisH.— the lower edge of skirts, of taffeta, 






There are several methods of finishing Georgette, and similar materials. In 
placket openings, but the simplest of all design it would be effective for fini 
perhaps, especially for cottons and sheer the lower edge of the cuffs, the ruffl 
materials, is the continuous finish or fac- the skirt, and edging the front, and 





























ing. This finish may also be used for the back points of the bib. Any dressmaking 
regulation shirtwaist sleeve. supply store will do this picot edging for 
° A straight piece of the same material a very small amount per yard; the ma 
UXi eC ie as the skirt or dress or another suitable terial is marked with basting threads or 
Te. fabric, about two inches wide, is used. This chalk, just where the line of picot is 
HOSE OF LUXITE is never }j strip of material is basted to the placket, sired, and the stitching cut throug! 
‘loaded * with metallic come [ with right side of strip and right side of center whenreturned. The discarded 
pounds like much present-day || skirt together; starting at the upper left which is also picot edged, if not too 
name : ne oars oe | |edge of placket, the strip is basted on all row, may be used for finishing collar 
mer, soft, hrm body an eauty | . , - - a? ae . 
FACE AC IIIVIT : around opening, finishing at the top on the cuffs. If too far from one of the 
of HOSE OF LUNITE are due | ; - 
solely to fne materials, close ; lright side. After stitching to the skirt, making supply stores, the picot m 
s« Sy . | . ° 
stitching and pure dye. |the seam edges are slashed slightly and made at home in the following 
W. , Silk 75c $/ 00 - . pressed flat ; the Strip 1s then creased Place a strip of material secam-ta 
omen s Silk, > . . 2 : 
$1.50: Men’s Silk, 50c a Pair tt | through the center and the outer edge against the edge to be picoted, or fo 
HTP Ask for HOSE OF LUXITE by name | | turned in a seam’s width, and pressed. The goods back; place between the pieces 
Ss or . - ’ 4 7 | . e . . . 
We ship direct, if your dealer fails |turned-in, free edge is caught down over fold several thicknesses of blotting 
TH to supply you a. en's, anes / ||the seam by hand. At the bottom, a line sue-paper, and sew on machine = 
trit anc uldren 8, 2o9c per pair anc up. : : . P ° 
ji}}| Write today for descriptive booklet. |} || or two of stitching catches the placket it were a seam being joined; tear av 
i} LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. Hit] | strip together flatly. and the placket is tissue or blotting paper and cut the st 
: 566 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. ' | Pressed again, turning the right sic> of through the center. A very satisfa 
ti} New Yor hicago San Francisco Liverpool ] : ‘ 2 - y 
Hy Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1878 fi bog | strip back against the skirt, allowing the picot edge may be obtained in this 
Hi . |left side to form an underlap. This gone about carefully. 
iti he : ios ° ° . . wr - » - 
ey) | method will be found excellent for soft Tack seam of strap for front 
Hts fl { 
Hl ne a oe silks and wash materials, as the placket, to center-front of waist and skirt joi 








? or seam, is. prevented draw bib through stra 
Four Weeks Trial from tearing down. The : tach to waist with 
Choice of 38 Styles | Continuous finish is rarely / = circle perforations 
of the Superb used with thick materials meeting correspondit 
> such as broadcloth or 












cles on waist. Tack 






side to underarm s« at 





serge, unless the strip is 
of satin or taffeta; the 
turn at the bottom would 
ann we will || prove rather bulky. 

weeks’ absolutely Gather top of upper 
skirt portion (indicated by 


free trial, all } 
large circle perforations) by } A+, u Editor's Note 
UTLit ~ ~ Ww - 
h ty Whitney will be a 
IE PR [ET 





the lower edge; th« 
side is closed with a | 
fastener at the left 
arm seam 































direct from our 
ove pastors. ony 

i est-grade : 
Wing Piano, or and ad just over lower 





charges prepaid, 
ovr 



























> a ° . ° NO 192—SHOWING . “st 
One of 38 Styles Player Piano, edge of waist, with center- 3 assist you with sug 
N M Do NoC.0.D.—no freight APRON : 
0 one wh either way — no security back seam at center-back f yr making any ga? 
Use it and enjoy it our full weeks; then, if you wish, S . b: ‘ 
ship it back at our se. You alone are the judge. You ot waist and center-front or im planning you? 
will be amased at ont vean-bottemn direst price on the Wing. aay a J ‘ “gr . : ' al . 
Valuable Bo k_ FREE -T Boo crash. | | at front closing of inside belt, as directed. spring clothes. Write to her conce 
aluable Boo Tete me: 7 ileal 2S _ an a ; ne 
gent free and postpaid. | Valuable }38-pare book. Tells 4m Try on, make necessary alterations, if any difficulty you may have, statu é 
ae »ianos. utifal log o' les also se . . , ¢ e i. : : endl * —_ i 
particulars of great Free Shipment Oller. Write taiayenee, || any, and stitch. Bind free edge of skirt matter clearly, and enclosing a stam?c4 
and attach to belt with patent fasteners. self-addressed envelope for reply 
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STARTING WITH AN 
ALLOWANCE 


[Continued from page 67] 


accept the responsibility wisely, nothing 


ild have been better. But instead of 
iting expenses and apportioning for 

properly, you had, you say, a gay day 
two of shopping, with a resultant pro- 
sion of delivery wagons to the house 

next day, and now you plaintively 
nder where the money goes when the 
s begin to come in. 


WE have a better plan, I think. Our in- 


come, as you know, is very moderate. 
ce a month we put the earnings in a 
on the table, fetch the account books, 
| have a monthly day of reckoning 
ich is not half as fearful as it sounds 
ere is the house payment—we are buy- 
our home, too—and then come the 
sehold expenses. All the bills for the 
nth are gone over, and their total 
sunt determines what allowance shall 
made for the house the next month. 
en comes the personal talk. What does 
1 most need? It may be a new business 
for John. Or perhaps I need a coat 
dress. We both curtail our other per- 
al expenses, and get it. John’s car- 
res and luncheons are next set aside, as 
goes to business every day. Then the 
dest allowance for incidental personal 
enses is apportioned to each. Then 
monthly saving for the bank is dis- 
sed. This varies according to our 
enditures, but never drops below a 
ed amount, which we promised our- 
es when we were married, to put in 
bank regularly for an emergency fund. 
ie one asked once why we didn’t add 
to our house payments, the quicker to 
ice that expense. Then where would 
the money for the sudden illness, the 
xpected journey, we both inquired. 
se emergencies arise in everybody's 
and if no money is saved, one must 
row, if possible, or, if not, suffer; or, 
rst of all, see the beloved one suffer. 
“And now my lecture is finished. We 
have a cup of tea,” concluded my 
sin, going to the tea-table and busying 
self in a decided manner which made 
understand that all serious talk was 
lly over for the day. But this lecture, 
she called it, lingered in my mind. I 
nt home pondering her words, and be- 
ling more determined at each step to 
ich the subject of a regular allowance 
y husband. 
lt was a difficult thing for me to do, 
t when once the ice was broken, I found, 
my intense relief, that he was quite 
idy and eager to meet my proposition. 
ce that day my housekeeping difficulties 
e dwindled in proportion as my experi- 
e has grown, and neither of us now has 
dread of the day of reckoning, which 
become a regular institution in our 


me, 
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Don't Look Dowdy 


in Y our New Frocks 


OU can’t wear this Summer's gown 

over your last season's corsets. How 
amazing the new frocks would look 
over one of the boneless corsets so 
popular last year! Acquire the new 
1916 figure. and give your gowns the 
support they need by wearing an 


UG 
RUSTLE SS 


CO) 





A splendid 
value 


STYLE F 364 
$3.50 


An ideal corset 
for the medium 
figure. 3'¢ inch 
bust with a long 
skirt. It is low 


in the bust and 
high in the back. 


On sale 
everywhere 
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The New-Fashion 


Mother 


the Foods That Feed 


tted Rice 
will employ them 


Knows 


Puffed Wheat and P 
rom posit on st 1 mothe.rs 
These foods were invented by Prof, A. P, Anderson, forme 
Columbia University. They are whole grains wholly dige 
Here every food cell is « xplode d Here every atom feeds And nm 
process attains that 


atta nat 


Not ! 


bubbles of grain, eight ti 
They are airy, toasted tit 
fascinations hide their hygienic 
But they are more than that. 
in element is missing 
Each of the 125 million 
Thus all are fitted to digest 
These g1 yield one all 
called indigestible 


1 
stills 
ULTIIZ 


appeal to 


made 


Mere Breakfast Bonbons 


nes normal size, are 


and fi 


These consider 
contections., bits, flaky avory 
side 

These are grains as Nature made 
Not 
food cells 1S blas 


the food that's 1n 
yield their pl 
ain that's pufted. 


ains 
rts. once osphorus 


lem tic 1 y? 
element is edina QT 


'Puffed Wheat "=" 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


| Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


inviting d 


scatter t 


Puffed Grains in the morning. with sugar and cream ire most 
f milk, in place of bread or crackers, 
itmeats, Let bungry children eat them dry, 
1 Grains 3 deal of nourishment 


stomach More and more, the f re serving grain foods ip this way 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 


But serve them also ) 
sOUDS Use them in pl 

A disb-full of Puffec a great 
ks who know 


ields 


toc 


rly 
stibl 


rd 


of 
e. 


) other 


ed Ton 


d 


Their 


tham 


Lnel 


osio 


nN. 


1inties 


hem 


(1272) 


in 


like peanuts 
It doesn't tax the 
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STORY OF A CAPABLE 
WOMAN 


Oo} ed jrom page 


came home and found me weeping hysteri- 
cally—for no reason in the world. The 
next evening he came in with resolut 


stamped comfortingly upon his face 
“You are going away for three mont! 
“You are 


he announced going to sp 


this entire summer on a farm up in 
mountains where nobody will dare to ask 
you to lift your hand As nobody vill 
know you, you can go incognito, so to 
speak. I want you to pretend that you 
don’t know how to cook, or sew, or 


i want you tos 
and faint at the sig 
hysterics if a gt 


That’s 


dishes, or shell peas 
if you see a 
of a gun and have 
hopper lands on your back 


mouse 


only way you'll ever manage to get a 
square deal in this world!” 
“Oh, but I can’t,” J] remonstrated 


“Good!” he smiled, “Never he 
‘I can’t’ before! 
Just then the telephone 
a moment’s conversation Henry turned 
toward me, diabolical cunning shining 
from his eyes. “I’m pretty sure she doesn't 
know how to make pineapple honey,” he 
explained to the transmitter. “You di 
do you, dear?” he placing 
hand over the mouth-piece 
“Oh, yes,” I began, “tell her to 
pineapple- 
“Sorry, Mrs. Jones, but 
you out on that proposition,” he went 
deliberately. “By the way, did you know 
that my wife is going to the 
the remainder of the summer ?” 

After the receiver was clicked i 
place, he turned and said, “Y 
might as well begin now You're a mena 


say 
rang \fter 


said to me, I 


grate 


the 


she can’t hel; 


country 


about 


to the public. Women like you weak 
the moral fiber of the nation; you tak 
the hard knocks yourselves and make 


weaklings of others.’ 

I pondered this a moment, then | 
an inspiration. “The strawberries ar¢ 
hulled for supper, and I can’t bear t 


my fingers all stained up,” I pe 
mimicking my helpless cousin’s most 
cinating drawl 

“That’s easy,” said my husband, grit 
ning. “Where’s the apron?” 

After a moment's serious contempla 
tion, I followed him into the kite! 
“You're right, Henry,” I confessed, “! 

a menace to the public. Instead of | 


a capable person in the truest sense « 


word, I am an incapable one. One 
tries to fulfill her own obligations 
those of her neighbors as well is not 


efficient person.” 
Henry was so surprised that he dr 
a handful of hulls into the berry bow! 
“Hereafter,” I concluded, “I am g 


to do my full share of the world’s w 
to the best of my ability—and wher 
seems advisable, I'll show others he 
do their’s instead of doing it for tl 








WORDS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM 


” I sf 


[( 
a date with the 


an 


niment. “I have 
t” should be “I |} 
ith the dentist.” “l 
m for Monday night 


ave appointment 


have a date wit! 
* should be 
Tom 


Mor day 


vulgaris 


with for 


ord 


or cr 


engagement 
rhe w 
pera, 
k “Gentleman 


e “show” is a 


gnt 


r fb ; 


play, « 
and 


“lady 


essions that 


friend” 
re also colloquial expr should 
Some will remember 
rd they 
men “followers,” 


stull 


expressions 


» to avoided uN 


in the 


ot ye 
little 


attentive v« 


Ww Story of Cranf 
lled 
d in certain localities we 
lled These 
nelegant words gentk 
vuld be to 
: refinement, good manners, 


shed from ill-bred persons 


ung 
lear them 
“steadies.’ are 


rhe 


used only 


and lady 
ot 

as distin- 
They should 


scx 


ymiail 
denote persons 
or 
t be used to designate mere “Sales- 


ly” should be “saleswoman ;” “washlady” 


ould be “washwoman,” crublady” 
ter hould be “scrubwoman ;” and “forelady” 
ned should be “forewoman.” We do not say 
ing salesgentleman” for “salesman.” Nor do 
sn't ve call a tradesman a “tradesgentleman.’ 
he he mere use of the word gentleman or 
idy in connection with an occupation can- 
his not lift the follower of the occupation into 
idy-hood gentleman-hood—pardon the 
ate ining of an impromptu word! That is 
mething that comes from within, and 
un. be acquired, and enjoyed, by any one 
f gentle feelings, no matter whether she 

ov e scrubwoman or college professor 
Many of us misuse the word company 
r guest, guests, companions, or escort; 
is in the expressions, “company for sup- 
er,” and “She took her company home 
ace vith her.” Company means a “gathering.” 


e expressions just cited should be 
id guests for supper,” and 
scort home 

rhe 
r “go 
juivalent, 


with her.’ 
is a pretentious word 
satisfactory 


word retire 
bed,” 
because 
(the 


vithout going to bed 


and not a 


1s 
it 1s possible to retire, 
meaning of the 
“It’s time to retire” 
“Tt's time t 
into this 
prudish, 
along 
languishing Victorian heroine 


withdraw word), 


more properly expressed as oO 
» to bed.” The 
tilted usage when pet 
nd it might 
ith the 

It is better to use 
peaking of the light 
We luncheon at 
We have 


luncheon 


word came 


were 


yple 
well pass into disuse 
in 
noon-time as, 
instead of 
lunch at one.” “I am invited to 
the club,” or “Mrs. 


giving a luncheon for her guest,” 


the word luncheon 
meal ; 


have one” 


at Brown 


these 


, 


re correct of the word luncheon 


And, the 


ter than 


usage 
by way, maid or servant is in bet- 
the 
maid” ( 
a new hired-girl.” 
The words ail right are allowable in 
onversation, and informal writing, but 
they should always be spelled correctly, 


ind as two words—all right, not 


word hired-girl 


as, 


in- 


form 
“We have a 
stead of “We 


new wy servant) 


have 


alright 


den- 


‘l have 


friend” 


“She took her 


| 
| 


well 


it 


is 


, 
Sales 


his 


take 


for the difference and w here to look 


for t 


NCR 


SERVICE 








The store that deals 
in friendliness 


N some stores the proprietor comes to meet and 


greet you, 


He remembers you likes and dislikes You receive 
attention 

This kind of a store 1s usually well loc ated, well ighted, 
arranged and carries good merchandise Almost invariably 


equipped with up-to-date National Cash Registers 


This machine furnishes every customer with a_ receipt or 
slip 
It prints on this the amount patd or charged. 
On this ts also printed the date of sale and who made i! 
It for duplicate, printed record for the merchant. 
Safeguarded with this machine the proprietor can devote 
time 
to his « ustomers, 
to his delivery and store systems, 
to display of merchandise, 
to advertising 
In other stores you seldom meet the proprietor. 
Practically all his time is spent in straightening out mis- 


Sin accounts 


His mind is full of details of bookkeeping. 


stores 


You are conscious of this difference in 


eason 


We want you to knowoner 


his better kind of service 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN IN 
THE WINDOW 





MR. MERCHAN|! 
One by one we have discovered new ways to protect merchants proft 
We have now ready for delivery many new odels of the National 
Cash Register 
T hese 1916 models are the very last word i protectior to you v« 
clerks andthe public. The added improvements are worth your investigation, 
Write for full information. Address Dept. | 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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OUT OF THE STORM 


ar to ni 1d, 
t hurt het ghi a it He supposed that every 
tiptoed softly and stood behn that unjustifiable feeling of hatred for 
And suddenly ] rst to i ther man, when 1 me to trusting 
| i beloved S1St 
he intolera 
imself te 
isible liberality t ‘ en Mariorie 1 
pertorce 
His 
tell him 
Hallowell 


" oul ma an ul j wl hh if 1 } tolid nd to ask hu 
a typical /7 (Saundet found th 
terling integrit 4 


: ost irres mpul neat | I lain at ft finish up some 
htful tone and action ‘ . . 5 ad ' 
| stolidity { het ‘ is to 1 la ening, |! noticed that Re 


when sl WW ‘ hild—t ss th aug Vas again att nou <t door Wed 


rand 
ing, teasi ischiet t.9 alized = «i ing, | \ ate in getting hor 
Ivers & Pond definitely that, af » chil bu lay arjorie flew through 


but a we * vrTow!l 1 1) i r pls aul OoT whl ey were still 


ful tricks of childhood linner, to say that x had called up fr 
PIANOS He turned suddenly and looked down ! Ni were starting, and we 
into | face iligh t seemed. w hat ly t th hi belo nm hitteen minut 

some 400 leading Educational f 1 ty he rior 1] , - I mt reall want me to go 
60,000 discriminating invitation t 1) 1 vou ?” Roget looked up imto her brig 


etter than quart - ves a little dully You'll have 


better time without me 


catalogue with important 
T matled on request 
; , 1 R er aoe 
ue promiused Lover, she spe 
some unusual qualit 


How to Buy taikias: ame details > atid: il amiaetall Mila acai itan And 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells ‘You me 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from . - ing] ‘R i R : : 
the factory on approval [The piano must that atte Alt as ,OIngL ) Hhonimgty NOS and vex expect ys 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos : 7 : , 
in exchange Attractive easy payment plans she laughed softh “Or i 1 g1\ so near drowning | ummer, I alw 


voice made her search his face ques 
; ao » #®B | t! 
Sa\ atter ‘ t } t. 1 ad sesides ane you nov 1 Since | 


. : vou tink ‘ lang your ! ' 0 feel creepy on the water without you.” 
Fill Out and Send This Coupon to > 


night! Good-night !” She paused, looking a trifle anxious! 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO. As the door slamn wer Saundet at him, and suddenly he remembered hi 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass miled to himself What a child le OW; rok the role he had mapped out for hi 

Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable afte ill ' And 


no wonder } wa self, to strive earnestly to please her. H 
nformation to buyers 


with her happy disposition, face cleared with the swift thought. H 


lt appreciat } sweetness smiled a more or less tender indulgen 





oO accustomed t whims “Of course, 1f you really want 





‘ ‘ sd 1} } . nl . 
1ddress " weet manner in wl | I always He folded his napkin 


im into better humor tead 1 minutes later, they were waiti 








, , , : 

nasculine conceit, he hi hough nm 1 wharf of their bath-house. 
amuse , Saunders had the pseudo-delight of seei 
‘reafter. h would the train of thought which had so cant 


furthering her ‘ started in h mind 1 I r along 


And si hap- the track he'd designed : it requi 
Rex Mathews. wh hy neither keen intuitions nor preternat 
ghastly feeling o J- imsight to discover that 
cht brought. he was i wn Mathews was concerned, tl 


a surprising disco\ \ 1 sion had beet planned for Marjorie 
mediatel however, he regained his po time he looked their wav. he could see 
acknowledging to himself that Rex was a Rex's manner some portrayal of the you 
fine young fellow, as good as tl wi fellow’s love gut as tor Marjorie, 


ottered, t ff financially than mo i ! \ I \s far as 
in di = ‘ 
~ in whol most worldly parents would coul ¥ lee not even the moonlight ma 


R ks = ‘Cr ‘dle ; have seen ; lesirable son-in-la h her unbend from her girlish reserve. | 
Miat ot AS ane ai € next morning. his mother cleared up tl a will-o’-the-wisp she kept Rex at an ¢ 
Air-Float Ta oo matter definitely ive arm’s length. She was frank 
Borated, Corslopsis, Wistaria “Roger,” she said, with gentle iding, Was merry; even softly confidential. 
Baby rate Hand ' da Whal “what made you behave so, last night? for loverlike responsiveness, not 
rALCUM PUFF CO Brooklyn, N.Y iCan’t you see that Rex is courting Mar the eye of Saunders discover tl 
Virs. of I acd? t) 


jorie? The child is old enough, now, to he thought to himself that he kn 
10 a} be allowed some liberty.” iore nearly than did Rex himself, h 
01 Cc. He made no direct answer; but fi ucl ve cared for him. 


TALC | the day this unpalatable fact occupied 
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On Gull Island, they picnicked on a big 
it rock, the table for many a party that 
id gone before Afterwards, in two’s, 
ey strolled along the beach, making their 
iy to a pavilion from which the softly 
linking chords of a dreamy waltz em- 
nated 
For an hour they danced. It was Mar- 
orie who first noted the distant lightning 
nd muffled thunder. Her went to 
here Rose and Roger sat 
And when, as Rex guided her through 
e maze of dancers, their course took her 


eyes 


ar them, she stopped deliberately. 

“What do think of the weather, 
Roger?” she asked. Marjorie did not like 
fear 


you 


under-storms, and a vague note of 
iunted her voice 
“Angry squall,” Saunders 
iccinctly. “And it’s gathering fast. What 
o you think, Rex—can we make it?” 
Rex was sure that they could, and so, 


answered 


1. few minutes later, a merry crowd were 
scampering over the sands. The race with 
the storm was filling them with wild ex- 
hilaration. Laughing chattering in 
igh glee, they embarked 

But the water, which had 
uusly calm when they started, suddenly 
Five min- 
tes later it was blowing a gale. Laughter 
ied on their lips as the little craft began 
» pitch about on the inky sea 

“Guess we're in for it, all 
\lathews took off his coat and put it about 


and 
been omi- 


rippled with the gusts of wind. 


right.” 


\larjorie. 
The other men did likewise, each for 
is companion. The lightning, spilling 


rough the enveloping darkness, showed 


heir faces tense and strained. It was go- 


ng to be a frightful storm. Even the 
1en looked concerned, for its intensity 
eemed to increase with the seconds. Sud- 


lenly, with a flash and crash, the heaven 
ured its torrents over them 

shoulders 
sraced 


hunched, 
and 


Heads bowed and 
hey bent beneath the fury 
tent, man held his 
est he could, while the boat fell and rose 
nd fell again with ghastly suddenness 

“We're half way crosst, now,” the hired 

n, who was piloting them, shouted en- 
“Can't be no 


each companion as 


uragingly at one time 
irse’n it is, ladies.” 

But Marjorie, held close by 
him She had tasted of that 
summer, and horror and fear 
At each flash of lightning, 


And across 


Rex, did 
tt hear 
iter last 

» ssessed her. 
e could have shrieked aloud 
he boat her strained with staring 
irning to where Saunders sat, arm 
ist about Rose Mathews. Every muscle 
ut, she held herself as long as she could. 

\t a flash more frightful than the rest, 
er voice rose above the deafening thun- 


eyes 
one 


er 


“Roger—Roger! Oh, Roger!” 


HE STORM 


ir 


“For Mar Rex 
pulled at her straining arms and tried to 
hold her. But with that cry, she had tor: 
herself free, and dropped to her knees in 
the bottom of the boat, burying her 


heaven's Sake, jor 


face 
in Saunders’ shoulder. 
Perhaps in the turmoil of their ow: 
emotions, no one anvthing incongru 
the fact that Marjori flee 
protecting arms of one man to 
everyone knew 
the summer be- 


saw 
ous in should 
from the 
another Besides, how 
Saunders had rescued her 


fore Yet 


Heavens flared high, 


whenever the 
thev looked her way 


curiously, as if they could 


storm-swept 


seemed 
understand To 
Saunders’ 


and it 
not most un 
attitude had 
Jealous 


| hey could 


quite the 


observant, Roger 


im it more than mere protection 


ly close, he was holding het 


see his lips moving in tender, soothing 


speech against her ear, as he pressed het 


face away from the sight of the storm, 
while he looked white and drawn him- 
self, as if her fear were his also. Yet, 


above the pallor, for all to see, shone an 


look 


quite 


exultant 
No 


tails of that stormy trip 


one remembered all the de- 


Those who read 


the papers, the following day, realized 
more weightily what they had _ lived 
through; for many lives were lost along 
the storm-swept coast. Two young peo 
ple from their own town, less fortunat 
than they, were missing. An overturned 
row-boat told their story. Four others 
had been rescued after hours of clingu 

to their capsized sail-boat 

Marjorie, still white and nerve 
wracked, lay on the couch in the living 


room when Saunders, returning from the 
He had come 


city, stepped in to see her 


home hours earlier than was his custom, 
because he could not stand the suspens« 
any longer. For, from out that storn 
some strange thing had sprung, a clarity 


into his in 
Marjorie, lh 


with 


of vision that had let him see 
most soul At thought of 
found himself quivering 


hope a 


longing, even while he tried to hold hn 
self numb against the possibility of disap 
pointment 

Many a time, when she was a litthk 
thing and lay on that couch, convalescing 


from some childish illness, he had stooped 
and kissed her. So, now, he dt 
knee and 


opped o1 


did the same. Then he 
looked long into her eyes—looked until a 
flood of color washed over that whiteness 
and the dimple began to flicker uncertain 
ly, daringly 

“Marjorie was a bad girl to take you 
away from last said in 
an odd, shy, little voice that held a hint of 


one 


Rose. night.” she 
memory in it 

Saunders’ 
took what rightfully belonged to her,” he 
{¢ luded 19¢ 74 


eyes deepened. “She onl 








“What do you want 
for Commencement?” 


The invariable answer 


is, “A Gem-Set Ring.” 


Both boys and girls want 
gem-set rings for their com- 
mencement presents. 

More than ever this year are set 
rings in demand, for set rings are 
now the vogue. Then, too, a set ring 
carries more suggestion and senti 
ment than any other token. The most 
delicate compliment that anyone can 
pay is in the giving of a gift like this 


W-W-W Rings 


W-W-W Rings—always of solid 
gold—cost $3, $4, $5, $10, $25 and up. 

They are set with precious and 
semi - precious gems. And every 
W.W-W Ring is a safe purchase be 
cause the stones are guaranteed secure 
If at any lime a stone comes oul or is 
broken, we will replace and reset it 
without any charge whatever 

These rings are designed by leaders 
in the art. They are made for men, 
women and children. If your jeweler 
hasn't genuine W-W-W Rings, write 
us giving his name and address. 

Send now for beautiful book that tells 
a charming story about a gem-set ring 
It desc ribes a choice selection from the four 
thousand styles we make 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Dept. J-250 BUFFALO, N.Y 
Makers of solid gold gem-set rings in 


which the stones are guaranteed secure 





4206 
Onental pearl, mounted 

handsome solid gold 
mounting An ideal grad 
uation gift LU 


. Genuine Japanese 
4202. Diamond and synthetic 
ruby; massive little finger ring 
for ladies, beautifully mount 


ed in solid gold, price $16.50 price $ 





1589. Lady's solid gold 
handsome cluster ring with 
six genuine whole pearls 


4164. Unique design for 
lady's little hnger in solid gold 
mounting with genuine ame 
thyst, topaz or garnet, price fine quality, with genuine 
$10; in synthetic ruby or gen amet or any birthstone 
wine pink sapphire, price $!2 - center, price $8.00 
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Aenever os wher ever 


perspiration annoys YOU 


+it can be stopped | 


f 


| 
| \ 
p 


\ 


/ 


} 


Whether it is armpits, feet, hands, 
neck or forehead, the annoying 
perspiration in those places can 
be corrected without affecting the 
natural, general perspiration of the 
entire body. Physicians agree 
that lo tl not I / 

that to do this 1s met harmful, 


In fact, many physicians and sur- 


veons regularly use Cdo-ro-no, 
the toilet water for 
to keep their hands normally dry 
for the performing of their tasks, 
their wives and daughters 


to ther 


perspiration, 


and 
use it 


from perspiration. 


protect gowns 


Chink of the joy this would mean to 
to find relief from all the annoy 


ve 
ance of excessive perspiration and 
yet, always to keep your gowns, 


gloves and hose unstained, fresh and 


dainty! Will Odo-ro-no actually do 
this for you [ry it tonight, accord 
ing to the directions on the bottle, 
and see for yourself just what a dif 


terence Odo-ro-no will make 


You will find Odo-ro-no at any toilet 


counte! Get your bottle today 
50c and $1; trial size, 25c In 
Canada, 70c and $1.40; trial size, 


35c. By mail postpaid if your dealer 
, booklet 


hasn’t it, with explaining 

fully the cause of excessive perspi 

ration and how to correct it. Address 

Che Odorono Company, 421 Blair 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

- , 

te 

; persp lf you 

é pu £ ay by 

, . ny dificul in 

ne Your 

. T e 

See 


led.*? 


Che Odorono Company. 
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OUT OF THE STORM 


| answered slowly, in a voice whose quality 
was the exact counterpart of hers. “She 
may care more for Rex, or somebody els« 
but no one cares for her as much as | do 
| know.” 
A wonderful, starry softness flooded 


Marjorie’s eyes as they rested on his. 


“And—and,” she answered him softly, 


no one else 


“she cares for of that, you 
may be sure. Why sbe just couldn't! 
How could she? But she has had a dread- 
ful day—wondering about—you. She re- 


But the 
awful storm, and Rex holding her so close, 
with your around 


paused, then added with a 


membered—how silly she’d been. 


you! arm 


She 


and you 


Rose—” 
choking, little laugh: 


“Did. 1 disgrace you, Roger ?—and n 


self Did I? \re they talking about how 
crazily | bel aved ?” 

For answer, Saunders shrugged his 
shoulders. Eves alight with love and ten- 


was watching her mobile 
So 


der raillery, he 


face with it’ varying expressions. 


closely and so long he watched her with- 
out a word, that, in self-defense, she sud- 


denly put her arms about his neck and 
drew him down 
“Well, | don’t care’—her face hidden 


his scrutiny, she laughed softly—“if 
ou don’t. Out of the storm, we found each 


Nothing 


from 


other nothing—else matters! 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUT-OUT 


(See page 25) 


['' CTIONS.—Cut out all parts. With 
a sharp knife cut around the tips of | 


the fingers of the right hand of both the 
Executioner and the Gardener. Paste back 
and front of Executioner together and 
back and front of Gardener together, but 
be careful to keep free the tips of the 
fingers that have been cut. From light 


cardboard, cut out two duplicates of the 
pattern for brace, at top of page. Mark on 
a dotted line, as is on the pattern, 
and fold y it. Paste to 
places marked on backs of Executioner and 


these 
alon these braces 


SCK 


Gardener, using for pasting only the 
tion corresponding to that marked “Paste” 
on the pattern. Paste back and of 


battle-axe together, but before it dries, in- 


front 


sert between a sprig of broom about nine 
inches long. Do the same with the paint- 
brush, except that the sprig of broom for 
its handle should be only about one and 
one-half inches. Then put the axe in the 
right hand of the Executioner, and the 
paintbrush in the right hand of the Gar- 
dener, and your cut-outs are done and 
ready to make their bow to the other mem- 


bers of the Alice-in-Wonderland family 


who have been arriving as your visitors | april 


from month to month. 
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unfastens accidentally, be 
d Waldespring—a tiny tem 
that Mm boids fast, yet releases 


edges can’t cut the thread 


smoothed, 


13 sizes, 
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Church 
ites 

‘ 
ved your 
$105.25, for which 
thanks We heartil 
plan to other 


money The money 


If your church or 
money we suggest that 
you write at once for 
free particulars of this 


Sc 


easy way to raise 
money 

No risk! No obliga 
tion! Noexpense! 
Address 


“Church - Fund-Raising Depi.” 
THE McCALL COMPANY 


236 to 246 W. 37th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Yelton, 
Dorcas Society 
ol 


churches 


for a new church building.’ 


rhe McCa Comy 
continues to offer its 
remarkably libera 


Church-Fund.-Raising 
Plan Thisis the plan 
that has helped over 
1000 churches in United 
States and Canada 
raise more than 
$100,000.00 Churches 
of practically all de 
nominations have trie« 
it—all enthusiastical 
recommend it. 
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untrorescel She wanted to scream, 
tamp her foot, or hurl the perfidious 
nic lunch at Mr. Neal Herendon’s | 
hly bald head 
‘Really,” asserted that gentleman in} 
bored voice, “I didn’t know cual 
nt on picnics any mor 
Your kind of people never « e-| 
ned Eve acidly 

“Yet, in your company, I find it highly 
reeable,” he proceeded, giving the basket | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ingry glance. “Il am feasting on your | 
ely juvenility 

“| hope you are enjoying it,” responded | 

linking her hands around her knees 

d gazing at a distant barn with more in- | 
rest than it merited 

“How cruel you are!” murmured Mr.} 
rendon, with a certain smugness which 
lied his words 

He spoke with his chronic blase air, | 
Eve wondered that she had ever found 
interesting. It seemed so_ affected, | 
rldly to the point of wickedness, stupid 
the point of dullness, on this tuneful, | 
lorful, sunshiny morning. Johnnie was 
good, so sincere, so full of the joy of 
ing. Why hadn't she appreciated him? 
was equally incomprehensible to her 
it Mr. Neal Herendon had ever im 
essed her as distinguished In broad 
vliaght, he possessed a bad color and an 
pleasant eye, and was danditied to an 
treme. She recalled Johnnie’s broad 
ilders and booming laugh. Why had 
been so blind? Mr. Neal Herendon’s 
pliments were insufferable. She posi- 
ely refused to have a “lovely juvenility.” 
nnie called her his baby doll and swung 
r off the floor ut he would never do 
igain— 

This thought was so awful that it 
sught a lump to her throat. In despera 

she turned to the basket and shook 


h 
B 


snowy luncheon cloth across the grass 
Neal Herendon espied the ringless 
hand. Quite suddenly, he enclosed 
th of his 


Eve he ejaculated with more emo- 
than she had ever seen him show. 
“What is it?” cried Eve, drawing back 
‘His ring is gone! You did it for me! 
“For you?” stormed Eve, struggling 
“For me!” he_ repeated exultantly, 
ssing her hand to his heart and his lips 
‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
bed Eve 
And just at that moment, Johnnie en-| 
1 Butterfly Lane! 
rhe crumpled white cloth, the open 
sket, Eve’s wet cheeks, Eve’s hand 
uinst Mr. Neal Herendon’s lips made a 
ture. Eve, turning, saw it with his eyes 
r own overflowed. Oh, she could never 
ike him understand! He would never 


rgive her, never! He would even stop} 


[Continued on page 








Many Kinds 
Many Colors 
Many Uses 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac 
endless variety of colors and effects, all f 
touching up of worn and discolored 
about the home. Whether on furnitur 
or woodwork, you'll get just the right 
with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes, 








JAP-*LAC 
OUSEHOLD FINISH 


Jap-a-lac finishes do more than beautify. They beautify with 
lasting durability. They cover up mars and scratches, hide worn 
surfaces, produce a new rich color and bright attractive finish. They 
renew allthe worn and soiled surfaces about the home on woodwork, 
furniture or floors, and they do these things durab/ 


Restore Old Chairs Renew your Floors Coverold woodwork 





Vhen not discolored, One coat of Jap-a- White « mel th 
simply one coat of Jap- lac Ground Color wil Jap-a-la \ er 
a-lac Clear Varnish or cover the old surface ame! UV Id ral 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Phen Jap-a-lac Varnish Wood surface e two 
(any color will pro- Stain (in any color de- wat . Wi ‘ ret € 
duce a rich new fir sired) will give a new - m4. = ; 
on old worn furniture wood finish in brilliant  curface on , 
Other similar surface effect. Youcandothe jac Ww I Gk 
whether on floors or same thing with a chair Whit ‘ | 
woodwork, can b r wood rk in sis r j | bed 
treated in the same wa cond i 

If you ave building a new home or refinishing U / ¢ 
u , kolo a pr f r ar ret M ( ¢ 


itectural Finishe err , Lname 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains; Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish (Natura! 
Jap-a-lac Enamels; Jap-a-lac Gold; Jap-a-lac Aluminum; Jap-a-ta« 
Floor and Porch Paint; Jap-a-lac Black Finish 
Jap-a-lac Household F inishe ibydea ever her 


nd for color card and interesting, t ru 





Tue GLIppDEN VarRNisH Company, CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 
Tue GLIDDEN VARNISH CompaANY, LimitEeD, ToroNnTO, CANADA 
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| What the Engineers are Doing 





IHIRTY thousand American engineers are 
making a card index survey of American in- 
dustry so that it may be prepared for its vital 
part in defending the Country, if need comes 
The past eighteen months have taught us here in 
America what lack of industrial preparedness has meant 
to some of the countries now at war. These nations 
had the ships and they had the men; but when the hour 
struck, their factories were not able to furnish the colors 
with arms and shells and powder. Their factories were 
not prepared. And our factories are not prepared. 

But it 1s not enough to draw a moral. In the United States five 
great Engineering Societies — Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical — have pledged their services to the Government of the 
United States, and are already working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment to prepare industry for the national defense. They receive no 
pay and will accept no pay. All they seek 1s opportunity to serve their 


country, that she may have her industries mobilized and prepared as 
the basic hne of defense 5 





| 
UE 


All elements of the nation's life — the manufacturers, the business 
men, and the workingmen — should support this patriotic and demo- 
cratic work of the engineers, and assist them cheerfully when asked. 
There can be no better national insurance against war. 


| 


ll 


jl 


il 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, representing 
all advertising interests have offered their free and hearty service to the 
President of the United States, in close co-operation with these five 
Engineering Societies, to the end that the Country may know what the 
engineers are doing. - The President has accepted the offer. The 
engineers have Cale ced the ©»-operation. 

This advertisement, published without cost to the United States, is 
the first in a nation-wide series to call the country to the duty of co- 
operating promptly and fully with the Engineers to prepare industry for 


& NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
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To educate your children, support 

a family, pay off a mortgage, dress 
better, buy a home or automobile? 


** Anyone that ie in need of money and willing to work can s« 
World Star*bosiery and underwear anywhere. 1 knew abs 
lutely nothing about selling goods, and it was with # sinking 
and heavy heart that I ofartes pat. Well the first three days ! 


a old $60.00 worth of goods and ade fifteen dollars for myse!f - — 
and a ne ene e first yea a me man us fl 
tai Tuite Vine te pen sanige'tore tga) abt ws we | || Make Your Hair Beautifully 
World's Star avy and Curly Over Night 
Hosiery ana Kom Try the new way—the Silmerine way— 
Underwear and you'll never again use the ruinous 
We Have Helped More com Gece heated iron. The curliness will appear 
dene “Sell W Wwe rid'a Sta ar He »siery and Klean-Knit Underwear ir altogether natural. 
ree hou to eneiec unonay tn an pune, punmpaiiand puelighie show . 
We are ne wn everywhere. Sor sar eases aalee easy Liquid Silmerine 
” RO 4 S ar 0 ° ° . . 
TECHED 4 TERRITORY. Oar fr atalog tells whole story is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Serves also as a splen- 
Wort DS star KNITTING (© did dressing for the hair. Directions accompany 
orer 44 ay crv mn. WE bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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IN BUTTERFLY LANE 


Delphine Drew who had tried so 
ay was still sparkling, 
it meant nothing to her; she would ne 
laugh nor sing again. She was still you 


but her life was lived; happiness and I 


lav bel ind het There stood her darl 
Johnnie, lost to er forever! There 
the brute who had dimmed the brig! 
of her day, taken the joy out of her 

} ] t he ] n 
alienated the affections ot the on t 
whom she had ever loved! And she wi 
have to talk to him, listen to him, « 


him lunch out of her basket, while Joh: 


would turn and go away, tar, tar av 


But Johnnie did not go far, far aw: 
“Is this the wedding breakfast ‘“ he 
quired sociably, coming tow: ird them 


“Oh, no! No! No!” cried Eve in « 


“I believe it 1s customary to have 
groom present on that occasion,” he 
‘itted good-naturedly and sat down 

“Oh, Johnnie,” quivered Eve, seiz 
his hand, “it was like this. You called « 
a butterfly " 
“She is a little butterfly Isn't she 
Johnnie appealed to Mr. Herendon. 
“So | thought I'd be a butterfly, a1 





ran away out here, and | was sure y 
follow me, but I thought you'd nm 
come.” 

“Why, I only waited to get the licens¢ 
explained Johnnie, looking injured 
How bold, how ingenious he was! | 
| felt a thrill of pride. She flashed a 
umphant glance at Mr. Herendon 
Herendon found the barn suddenly 
sorbing, even as had Eve. 

\fter this startling statement, Jol 
returned to commonplaces 

“Pretty place,” he commented, look 
] 


aroun 

“Miss Eve has named it Buttert 
Lane.” volunteered Mr. Herendon, c 
versationally 

“Trust Eve,” rephed Johnme ad: 
ingly 

“Il followed a_ butterfly,” began 


“and it flew in here.” 

“And I followed a_ butterfly.” « 
ltinued Johnnie, “and it flew in here. ‘ 
follow yours, and I'll follow mine,” 
added, smiling down at her, “and 
find the place we're looking for.” 

| “At the end of the lane ?” isked 

| curiously 

| “Tt’s a little white church,” said Johnm 
He was as placid, as calm, as s 

| confident as if he had come to an appot 

| ment Eve had never known he c 

| control a situation like that. If she felt 

| bit dazed, she tried not to show it M 

Neal Herendon, obviously bewilders 

stood up 


[¢ ed on page 77) 
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IN BUTTERFLY LANE 





iss Eve evidently understands you 
an | do,” he rei arked angrily 
e thought it her cue to look abashed. 








t's a beautiful day for a wedding,” 


ered Johnnie, “and the license is in 


ocket, and the church at the end of 


(ute so,”’ assented Mr. Neal Heren- 
vith dignity and struck off across the] 
nnie | lled | r o her feet lurn- 
heir backs on Mr Neal Herendon’s 
tng ngure, they looked down the 


appled vista 
always loved you,” said Eve in a 
oice, “but, Johnnie, dear, | never 
before how masterful you were.” 
Masterful?” repeated Johnnie, appre- 
e but puzzled 
Nor how clever, either And you 
ht of it so quick. And it really was 


nly thing to do.” 





Clever?” questioned Johnni 

lo make me marry you like this,” ex- 
ied Eve, lifting her sweet face 

Why, sweetheart, anybody would have 


e the same,” remonstrated Johnnie, | s O Tt A 

ter that note you wrote to Nan.” Ome a s re 
He pulled a pile of papers from his 

ket and selected one with difficulty l | 

nnie never could find anything. Eve nd erfed 


was one thing she loved about him 


bry be type sprtngage sexe Puny—Undeveloped—Starved 


white business baper, terribly type- And Some are Batteries of Vim 
ten, too, with dollar marks for “‘s’s, 


Stars 1 eC d lac » 2 ~aDpil- ry" ° ° ° . 
pi anlpanag ge aighhcr sso pottbi This is the fact which, all the world over, has made 
popping up in the middle of words 
Quaker Oats supreme. 


husband’s typewriter had stood in 


library for many weeks, but it is doubt- In a bushel of choice oats, about one-third are big, plump, 
Nan had ever touched it till that Havory grains. About two-thirds are undersized, underfed, 
he first few lines looked familia insipid. 
nnie and I have had a terrible quar Mix them and you have a semi-savory oat food. 
|! am just heart-broken Last night | But the queen grains only, rightly flaked, vield a ri h and 
not sleep one wink. I’m going awa) fascinating flavor. 
vself to-day. I couldn't stand it to In Quaker Oats none but the choice grains go. We get 
ybody. Darling Nannie, "—and here but ten pounds from a bushel 
had plunged into the sea of fiction oa I ' : ' 
lohnnie to forgive me. 1 was alto- Thus the flakes are large and luscious. 
er in the wrong. He was altogether Connoisseurs say that one dish of such oats 1s worth five of 
right. If I only could, I'd marry mixed oat flakes. 
to-day.” Yet they cost you no extra price 


You see, dear,” Johnnie was saying, 


ly acted as anybody would have.” 
Oh!” breathed Eve 
f he had loved you as 1 do—heart u 


oul and all of me, Eve 


Yes,” said Eve, drawing close to him Just the Queen Oats Flaked 


You are an angel, and | am a per- 


sd nur 1 ‘ i dist ce fi : | ia oT ‘ 1 
t brute, he ended Our pica lak ita & ’ ' hey! ol g w en 
rhis isthe energy tood. It creates ac t more important a ina 

And after that it all went according to ivacity and vim. It’s the food for , In a food like that, every extra fascina 
¢ - ] Ing 1101 i thing Make italuxur 

arTsa : e The hking for oats shou ¢ lostere s 

\nd leaving the basket forgotten on . 

grass, they walked hand in hand toward | 10¢c and 25c¢ per package 

: Except in Far West and South 


little white church down the leafy aisle | 


I utterfly Lane } 











To Save the 
Lost Days } 


Many a dull day is now saved 
by a bran food. 

This is Nature's laxative. Every 
day—yes, every meal—bran flakes 
2 should be mixed with fine foods. 

In Pettijohn’s, a tenderflake-bran 
is mixed with wheat flakes or with 


. ‘ 
2 flour. In gems, muffins, etc., Petti- ; 
. , ad . . 
2 john’s Flour is better-liked than $ 
4 * 
, white flour. 
Serve it in some way daily. 
' Everybody needs it. Minds are 
2 keener, days are sunnier for it. { 
3 Prove tl d you'll never | 
rove this once and you'll never } 


go without it. 


| Pettijohns 


Bran- Fl. 
Flaked our 
‘ A fine patent flour mixed with 25 per 
cent special bran flakes. To be used in 
place of white flour or Graham. 25c per 
aoe package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food—A soft wheat 
rolled into luscious flakes, 25 per cent bran. 
15c per package. (1277) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


Lorraine 
EGIPTISSU 


This Tea Apron 
Is For YOU 


It is cut, ready to sew, 














seve 














from Lorraine Egiptissu 
—the sheer wash fabric, 






so good looking and dur 
able. Send 10 cents. We 
will include FREE 
amples of non-fading 


Lorraine dress fabri 










(Genuine Lorraine always 
has a lasting freshness. 







Ask your Dry Goods Merchant 
to show you Lorraine Egiptissu 
for afternoon dresses. Ask for 


Other Lorraine Fabrics 

Lorraine Buttercup Tissue — 
si r to Lorraine giptissu, 
olors. 








s wicle 






For morning wear Lorraine 
a quality Chambray in 5 
To see it is to like it. 














“ Lorraine "’ ¢s a/wey 
one R Look ral. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO. 
Dept. M 
72 Leonard St. New York 


Ride a RANGER 


and know you have the best. 
= ou can before wal and 89 















on epproval 
days’ trial. NO PENSE 
do not wish to keep i 
Low Fac cosrT, im: 


never before 
TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line rot 16 bicycles, 
Tires, sundries and parts, and learn our 
wonderful new offers and terms. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, until 
you write and learn what we will do foryou. A 
SEAL card brings everything—write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.W 26 CHICAGO, 





|petizing flavor of 











taste, and, excepting 
for a few people for 
whom, because of 
some  idiosynerasy, 
these berries are 
forbidden, they are 
most wholesome. 
Strawberries co! 


tain both citric and 
malic acid and also 


some salts of lime. 
They are especially 
good for people of 
a bilious tempera- 
ment, and physicians 
sometimes prescribe 
a generous use of 
them in @ases of 


|malaria, fever, and 


gout. In the coun- 
tries where wild 
strawberries grow 
abundantly they are 
highly recommend- 
ed for pulmonary 
troubles. These lit- 
tle wild berries are 


imuch sweeter than 


the cultivated ones 
and are easily di 
gested, even by some 
who cannot eat the 
berries bought in 
market 

Strawberries can 
be served in an end 
less number of ways, 
for breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner, 


fand their fragrance, 
las well as their beau- 


ty, adds much to the 


enjoyment of any 
; ; 
meal, whether form- 
| al or informal. 


fbn receipts given 


iere will make 
tempting desserts 
which have the ap 
f 
strawberries, but 
which call for only 
a small amount of 
the fruit, and form 
pleasing variations 
from the usual ways 
of serving berries. 
All measurements 
used in these re- 
ceipts are level. 
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WHEN STRAWBERRIES ARE. RIPE 


DELICIOUS WAYS OF 
By MARGARET B. FOULKS 

HERE are at least three good reasons 
why strawberries shoul 
quently found on our ‘ing m : 


they are good to 
look at, delicious to 





mixing bowl, set 
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SERVING THEM 


Wuie.—Put the whit 


and beat until 
egg begins to tf 
then add abo 
tablespoonful 
crushed strav 
rics, and beat vi 
ously Conti 
beating and a 

berries until 

cupful of berric 
in and the who 
light and well f 
with air bubl 
Beat in one cu 
of sugar, a littl 
a time, add two 
spoonfuls of le: 
juice, and serv: 
glasses with a litt 
whipped cream 
top. This must 
kept ice cold 

served soon a 


mixing 


STRAWBI 
RIES IN PINEA 
GELATINE.—Mea 
one-half cupful 
cold water. Ina 
three tablespoor I 
of it soak one tal 
spoonful of 
lated gelatin 
heat the remair 
with one-half cu 
of sugar \\ 
boiling hot, p 
over the gel 
and stir until 
solved, then ad 
one cupful of 
apple-juice (f1 
canned pinea 
and three t 
spoonfuls of le: 
juice. Set in 
place until it 
gins to congeal 
stir in one-hali 
ful of sliced ber 
pour into a 
wet mold, and 
on ice until 
serve. This 1 
turned out and 
nished with why 
cream or serv< 
sherbet glasses 
little roses of 
cream on top 
amount serves 
people. 

[Conti j b 
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WHEN STRAWBERRIES | 
ARE RIPE 


WBERI { HAI i { rus me 
t strawberries and run through a 
sieve, then combine with one cup- 
sugar and stir until thoroughly dis 
Soak one tablespoonful and one 
ful of granulated gelatine in one- 
ipful of water, tor ten munutes, 
elt it over hot water. oStraim this 


e berries and set in a cool place 





e it will congeal evenly. Whip one 
ne-half cupfuls of cream and whites 
gs separately until stiff, the 


ce CRY 










ne When the gelatine mixture be- 
thick (not hard), beat it a little at 
rite the cream and eggs Lon- 
cating until the whole 1s well 


Your answer to this question is 


Carnation Milk 


It is the only milk supply you need in your 
home. It is safe, it is clean, sweet and pure. It 
protects youand yourchildren fromall the dangers 
that lurk in milk which is not properly handled. 


é then turn into a cold, wet mold 
the top of mold with fresh lady- 
and when turned out this will be 
bottom. Garnish with whipped 


id be Tries al d serve 1c¢ cold. This 


will serve nine or ten people. 


SPONGI Soften three  table- 
fuls of granulated gelatine in one 
cupful of cold water, then dissolve 


After the rich, clean Carnation Milk is put into cans and her- 
metically sealed, it is sterilized. It cannot become contami- 
nated. When you open it, it is as wholesome, pure and 


two and one-half cupfuls of boiling 
healthful as when fresh from the cow. 


add one cupful of sugar to this and “» 
ntil it 1s dissolved When cool add 
alf cupful of orange- and _ three 


Use Carnation Milk diluted for cooking, baking and for drinking; ‘ 
undiluted for coffee and over fruits and cereals. 


onfuls of lemon-juice. As soon Do as the western housewives do—keep a few cans of Carnation 
Milk in the pantry and the rest of the case in the basement or 


the store room. 


s is congealed begin beating it, con- 
about ten minutes, then add, a lhitth 
ne, the stiffly beaten whites of three 
When the whole 1s white an 
fold in one cupful « 


Our special handsomely illustrated recipe book 
contains tested, evaporated milk recipes for 
everyday dishes and special ones—we send 










sliced straw- 













ind place on ic Serve th a it free on request. Write for it now. 
cold custar¢ Order it by the case. If you are not 
already a user, try three cans. 
RD FOR Fruir Sponai Beat the Your grocer is “The Carnation 
of three eggs until light, and beat Milkman.” . 
» 
idually three-fourths cuptul of sugar, . ° j ray? 
aldose tage nce tele al Carnation Milk Products \/ } an AY 
rin O taste »cald wo cuptuls o 
. ? 
ilk, and stir into this, then put Company % 
er the fire in a double boiler and 653 Stuart Bidg., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
for boiled custars This may be 
t! t! d d ‘ oran 2 . 
prchiog A spy Wagga rte —Fyrom Contented Cows 
I bn dde . 
WREI yi Mash two cupfuls , 
l } 


rawberries well and add one pint 


~ {= > WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR T] 


S in a few minutes without heat. 

( oS Guaranteed not to injure the hair 
ay im any way Far supenor 
to kid or any other 








Requires No 
Soaking 


ater Let this stand for an hour 


dd four tablespoonfuls of ome 





two-thirds cupful of sugar and white 
ell of egg Place over fire and beat 
oiling, let boil briskly for five min- 

















curlers, 
Soften two tablespoonfuls of gran- 
gelatine in four tablespoonfuls of 
vater, and stir into the fruit-juice a 
electrified, imperting 
strength to the hair. Fifty 
million in daily use Guaran- 


¢ trom the nre and, when cool, 
through a flannel jelly-bag. If this 
teed unbreakable 

Ask your dealer, or send us his name 
with money or stamps. 


as red as desired, a little fruit col- 









Try the 


e added. Set on ice until Tempting Recipes 








d, ser il evlasses } ) for Tapioca ard Gelatine in : 
, serve in tall glasses with whipped the Minute Cook Book sent Free. \ Money willingly refunded. 
1 te 
; MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 606 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. [en wes ELECTRIC HAIR Clie: ER COMPANY Yr ] 
} — Ue t a Ave 














that is delicious and different. 





foods prepared with Crisco. 


Delicious Cherry Roly Poly 


oe enthusiastic housewife seeks new seasonable surprises in cookery. 
4 Serve a Crisco made cherry roly poly and you will have a dainty dessert | 
The dough is light and tender; the sauce fruity =| 
and toothsome, and both afford convincing proof of the unusual delicacy of 


te 


| A 








RISCO ~ 


Se trey E33 Making. 










' 
' . 
Crisco is purely vegetable, never varies and has neither flavor nor odo 
| It therefore enables countless thousands ot women to give to their 
own cooking that tastiness for which every good cook strives. 
Cherry Roly Poly 
“ The Biscuit Dough The Sauce 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking powd cupful Crisco 2 exg yolks 
Y 1 teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls Crisco ipful powdered sugar 5 tablespoonfuls 
e 1 scant cupful milk 2 egg whites cherry juice 
# , 
Use level measurements 
’ Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Add Crisco Cream the Crisco A sugar gradually and cream 
“ ung itin with two knives until mea Then add ell together \ ge yolks and cherry j 
a milk gradually woul a soft dough is formed wok ov t : well blended and t 
ig r «i ! ] f | 1 stiffly beaten 
whit 
Roll biscuit dough about '% inch in thickness, sprinkle with sugar a 
' ripe stoned cherries or well drained stoned canne herries. Roll lk y 
press and close the ends as tight as possi! I tha k 
al boiling water two hours or steam in steamer ca a halt Rem 
from cloth to hot platter and serve with sauce. 
Many other recipes make ‘‘A Calendar of Dianers’’ a most valuable book t 
le any housekeeper. It contains 615 recipes, a dinner menu for every day in 
; the yearand che interesting Story of Crisco Write for this trated, 
7 cloth-bound, gold-stamped book. Address Department I The Procter & } 
| Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five two-cent 
i bound edition without the ‘Calendar of Dinners’ 
Do ft is free. 
. . 
= . 
- o 
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The saving of from 25c to 
$1.00 a week that a Kal- 
amazoo Ice Blanket effects 


Your foe Bills will surely make both you 
and your husband glad. A 


Kalamazoo Ice Blanket 


makes ice last longer — keeps refrigerator colder. 
Pays for itself in two days. Hundreds of thousands 
in use. Get one today. Costs but 10 cents at Depart- 
ment, Notion, Drug and Ten Cent Stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write us. Address Dept, a-1. 


Kalamazoo Vegetabie Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Originators of lee Blankets. Beware of Inferior Imitations 
























stamps 
but with 250 recipes 





A paper 







FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 







Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. 

back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until washed 
off. Prevents sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value ‘opular 
tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. M 


National Toilet Compeny, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Money 
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STRAWBERRIES 
ARE RIPE 


Continued from page 


é iT | 


WHEN 


" 
t 


STRAWBERRY MARSHMALLOW PuppiNi 
Cut one-fourth pound of marshmallows 
into small pieces and soak several hours 


in one-half cupful of pineapple-juice and 
one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. Whip 
one and one-half cupfuls of double cream 
and, when stiff, add three tablespoontfuls 
of little at a time 
Soften of granulated 
gelatine in three tablespoonfuls of sweet 
milk and melt over hot 


powdered sugar, a 


one tablespoonful 


water, cool for a 


few minutes, and strain into the cream, 
beating all the time. Cut three-fourths 
of a cupful of canned pineapple into 
shreds, combine with one cupful of straw 
| berries cut into small pieces and _ the 
| marshmallows, and beat into the cream 


Pour this into a cold, wet mold, and set on 


ice, 
! 


jand 


When ready to serve, turn out and gar- 


with whipped cream and_ berries 


This amount will serve seven people. 


nish 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY CUSTARD.— Beat 
the yolks of three eggs very light, adding 
one cupful of sugar, a little at a time 
Scald one quart of sweet milk, but do not 
boil, pour into the eggs, beating 
all the time. Put back over fire 
double boiler and cook until it will 
the spoon. Add the speck of salt, set in 
a cold place until ready to freeze, then 
add the stiffly whites of the 
and one and one-half cupfuls of mashed 


vigorotsly 
in a 


coat 


beaten eggs 


berries, sweetened to taste. When frozen 
pack in salt and ice for two or three 
hours 

STRAWBERR\ SHERBET Stir sugal 


syrup to taste into three cupfuls of mashed 
Chis will take about 
but will vary 
according to the sweetness of the berries 
Soften tablespoonful of 
gelatine in three tablespoonfuls of cold 


and strained berries 
one and one-half cupfuls, 


one granulated 


water, then melt over hot water and 
strain into the berries. Pour this into 
the freezer and, when about half frozen, 
add one pint of thin cream, and turn 


briskly until well blended and nearly solid. 
Now add the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs and whip again until all is smooth 
the dasher and pack 


solid. Remove 


until ready to serve 
SWEDISH ROSETTES WITH STRAWBERRIES. 
The little 
ettes can be purchased for a small sum at 
The ros- 


irons for making these ros- 


any household furnishing store. 


ettes may be made sweetened or unsweet- 


lor vegetables, but are particularly 


ened and served in many ways with fruits 
good 


with strawberries and cream. The fol- 


‘lowing receipt will make one dozen: 


Beat one egg until light (not separat- 
ing), add tablespoonful of 
one-half cupful of sweet milk, and one- 


one sugar, 


r ’ Jod n haoge & 
| 1 19 
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WHEN STRAWBERRIES | 
ARE RIPE 


hth teaspoonful of salt. Sift one-half 
A 


pful of pastry 
ng, then stir it into the egg, alternating 
ith the milk, and beat briskly, being sure 
at the batter is perfectly smooth. Di- 
rections for cooking will be given with 
e irons, and should be closely followed 


Place four firm, ripe strawberries on each 
sette, and with a pastry bag, place a| 
ttle whipped creal between each one of 


hye rries 


STEAMI PUpDIN WITH STRAWBERRY) 
SAUCI (ream one-half cupful of butter, 
adding one cupful of sugar, a little at a] 
time, and cream together until very light 

d fluffy Beat the yolks of two egys 
ntil light, and beat into the sugar. Sift | 

» cupfuls of flour, measure it, and sift 
gain with the two teaspoontuls of baking- 

vder \dd this to the first mixture, 
nd alternately add one-half cupful of | 

veet milk and the stiffly beaten wl mn 

eggs. Cut. one-half cuptul of crystal 
lized pineapple into small pieces, and ro Mt | 
nd alternately add one-half cupful of | 
reserved strawberries or candied cher- | 
ries. Stir the fruit into the batter and | 
our immediately into a_ well-buttered 

old with a tight-fitting cover. Steam 
r three hours and serve hot with straw- 


erry sauce. The strawberry flavor to the 
idding will give an original touch to any 
nine | 
} 

STRAWBERRY SAL( (‘ream one cupful | 


sugar and one-half cupful of butter, 
dding the sugar, a spoonful at a time, 

til it is all in and the whole is very 
light. Whip one-half cupful of double 
cream and beat into the first mixture; add 
ne cupful crushed strawberries and beat 
ntil perfectly blended. Pack in ice and 
alt for an hour or two and serve on the 


lodlin 
pudcamey 


OUR JUNE COVER 
DUPLICATES, FOR FRAMING, 
FOR FIVE CENTS 
J' ST because we knew that you would 
like our June cover well enough 1 


ant it up on your own wall where you 





uld see its two attractive young people 

any time, we have printed a limited 
number of extra copies. You can get 
ne of these single covers from us, the 
exact copy of the one on your magazine, 
at a cost of five cents, as long as they 
last. But, judging from our experience 
vith our previous covers, we suggest that 
you order soon in order not to be disap- 
pointed. The picture, which is one from 
the well-known studio of the Reeses, will 
be a distinct addition to your home gal- 





ery 


our twice before meas- [ 
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Most women believe a cool, comfortable kitchen to be 
a thing impossible. They are invited to test the Boss 
Oil-Air Stove with its Patented @il-Air Burner. It 
fires up instantly, cooks quickly and thoroughly and 
does not heat the kitchen ! 

It is the most economical of all oil stoves—burns 99.66% air. 
The Boss is handsome, complete and built in many sizes. Lach 
one guarantees a comfortable kitchen. And it is absolutely safe— 
any child can operate the Boss. 


r>)SOSS™ 


#66 US PAT OFF 


STOVES and OVENS 


The Boss Glass Door Oven, for any oil, gas or gasoline stove, 
means cool, pleasant baking, thoroughly cooked foods and lighter 
work, because the baking is all in sight. ‘The Patented Deflector 
divides the heat evenly and the whole oven bakes uniformly. 
Boss Stoves and Ovens answer every requirement of the most 
modern kitchen. 





Booklets and your dealer’s name sent upon request. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 63 Spring Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cook Without Heating the Kitchen « \ 
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y will make y m 


Dept. 63, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan 






feetatneteedy DALSIMER SHOESp 


make you more our DE @elealdcha M& siste Sse ... 


| 2 Catalog FREE Upon Request 


‘WE TEACH . \Pertect Fisting / Coy 
Fs) i 4 a en. in | Popee? 
ELOCUTION $0 tii iiits at ony fm” 
BY MAIL t suf ' “Care of the 
fe Leon S. Daisimer, M.D. 
Whatever your occupation or px y ; " 
« oe ell e by our course in Pr ub lic ‘Spe aking ve Datsimer . “Hurees potyte 4. hexible 6 ten 
rematic reading and entertaining, whict 4 . _> € A 
cludes physical culture and voice training ubber heels seams. fo < 
Mothers and teachers can instruct their chil Ak ' ' hg F $3. 00 “postage. 
dren to recite S Gieartedan bo eb ends Getiede wats 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas or Refund your Money 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Illustrated Recitation $ DALSIMER & SONS 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 20) Marke 6th yr. Phiiadeiph 
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OURpianoshouldnotbe | 
bought on Price alone, |* 
nor on Looks alone. The A 


Hallet & Davis | 
Piano H 


has reputation for Purity of Tone |) & 
three-quarters of a century old, |! 
One of the oldest pianos, one of 
the best constructed and very rea- 
sonable in price. Write 
for free catalog today. €@€ 








————Send COUPON Nowe 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO, 
147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 

Picase send me your 1916 Piano Book, 
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the mouth healthful 
y dentifrice for children, and 


! The Scent size contains al 
three times the quantity of the other 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


‘A LOX 


BECOME | 
A NURSE 


W'! } eve wate ; a th | 


ymes to earn 





: i How I Bee ame e | 
a Nurse” 48 pages h | 
slimatrat dk wees peace tes ee 
eenth Yea 
The Chautauqua Sched! 
of Nursing 
304 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. | 
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DOLLARS AND DOUGHNUTS 


THE HISTORY OF A SUCCESSFUL COOKING-SCHOOL 


By THE 


HEN I was first confronted with 
W the problem of making a living 

for myself and my child I was 
on the verge of despair. My husband 
had died very sud- 
denly, and my child 
was a mere infant 
whom I could not 
even consider leay 
ing in order to take 
a position which 
would necessitate 


my absence from 





home all day 
It was a situation 


oe 


PP 


which called for all 
the reserve power | 
possessed, but when | faced it squarely | 
found unsuspected forces within myself 





} possessed any 
| 


jcomm 


| value The re 


ly liberal edu 


(was to cook 


which made me able both to meet it and 
to cope with it successfully. That was more 
than ten years ago; so 1 am now able to 


look back and 


difficulties quite . 


consider my struggles and 


“almly 
| made a men- 
tal inventory of 


imy talents and 
'my accomplish 
| ments, with the 
idea of deciding 
! which of them 


possibilities ol! 
er ¢ i a | 
sult of my self 
exXamination 
was the honest 

knowledge 
ment that, while 
| had had a fai 


cation, the one 
thing | could 
do better than 
anything els¢« 


With this in 
mind, my idea 
for my trade 
came to me. | 
would start a 
cooking = school 
for women and 
young girls 1 TR FROM 1 i 
Having made 
my plan I 
started to work the next day to secure 
pupils for my class. I went to see several 
of my friends and laid my plans before 
them, asking them to assist me by speak- 
ing of my class to any young housekeep- 
ers they met, and also to mothers with 
young daughters. With their 
and from my own memory, I made a list 


assistance 


TEACHER 


of possible patrons and wrote notes t 
them, telling them briefly my plan, my 
and terms. Then I set my kitcher 


-room in perfect order 


howrs, 
pantry, and dining 
putting away all things that were not t 
be used in my lessons or ae . 
and making the rooms look 


attractive as possible. 


as large a 
The beginning of the following weel 
saw my first class assembled for lessons 
It consisted of five pupils. 

My price was the small sum of one dol 
lar a week, so that the first week’s ear 
ings amounted to five dollars. The se 
ond week the class grew to thirteen, and 
my courage mounted in proportion to thx 
in pupils. Before three week 
were over, eighteen pupils were enrolled 
and from this time my class always num 
eighteen and twenty-t 


increase 


bered between 
young girls and women. 

Realizing that there is always a pleas 
s an unpleasant, way in which 


ant, as well a 





to impart knowledge, I tried from the first 
to make my instruction both a pleasure 
pupils. Our mornings 
were devoted to cooking. My 
learned to make the simple, 

dishes first, and more difficult or unusual 


and a profit to my 
classes 
everyday 


dishes later. Good bread was one of my) 
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Silverware 


pecialties, and all of my pupils were ex-| 
ellent bread-makers when they left my\ 
lass \fter several months of my morn- 
g cooking-school, some of my _ pupils 


d me to give them lessons in sewing, Silver - Inlaid spoons and 
‘ as the oe ver seemed sufficient to eet are given the. 
< | ) ni a s¢ wing-class, ef 4 . | 

vith lessons from two to four o'clock in durability ot solid silver 
the afternoon, at a price of fifty cents a by inlaying Sterling Silver 
week for each pupil is two hours a at the wearing points be 





oe Oe ee eee tore plating. 
oe rape A high quality XIV plate 
Fo ee eee without the inlay is also 
ois thetien to Hanelieies on kL coe ittesticatce e 
have them lunch with me, at a charge o | 
| 


f 
fifteen cents each, | buying the material | 


Special booklet 7/45 on request. 


and they preparing the meal | 

ee Se ee ee ee RoLMes & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
girls persuaded me to take them into my : International Silver Co. Succ. 
home as boarders, and I consented to do ; BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 


this on condition that they would assist 
me with my work at busy times, as I em- 
ployed only one maid I charged them 
only two dollars and one-half a week, and 


they were delighted with the arrangement 





rhe first year I saved two hundred dol- | 
lars, after having paid the taxes and in-| 


surance on my home and the living ex-| 


penses of myself and little child. In a few} 
ears my work increased to such an ex-| 
tent that l took as an assistant one of my | 


pupils, a young widow 


A! the end of seven years from the time | 
I 


had started my little cooking-class, 
| sold my house and business to my assist- | 


ant, as I had decided to marry again and |} 
go to make a home for my husband and 
seven-year-old child in another town. 


For this seven vears’ work I had two 
‘ | 
thousand dollars, net gain, to show Be- 

| 
hat was | 


sides this, I had accomplished w 
much more important than the two thou- 
sand dollars—a comfortable home for my- 
self and child during all that time, and | 
lessons that were of real value to my 






















pupils. Of the worth of my instruction 


am confident, for not only did most of my FRECKLES GO 
pupils remain my devoted friends, but 

many a husband has thanked me for the | 
value my school has been to his home 


Napkin 


To get rid of freckles, tan 


and sunburn positively, re 
My former assistant to whom I sold quires a preparation es} y 
a cially for the purpose. “LINPEEL” 


out my cooking-school still has the houses You can't remove them Napkins give 
with just ordinarycream } rich linen 


und the school id is still making a e¢ ] - 
an 1€ chnool, and 1 1 making a Zood Vv SON'S IR SKIN 
ao ne - effect and 









living fr ccec S} < Foy 5 CREAM remove them te Bene 
iving from her cla es. She ha } paid 1 (Re wm A we durability at 
the house, and is making a good income ¥ itdoes—that's why we abso cotton price. 
lutely guarantee it or refund Ask your 
money without question. dealer for 
Editor's Not D t want to ears Makes any skin delicately beau “Linfeel.” 
> ‘ , ‘< tiful. Don't wait for freckles Send 4 cents 
money at home? And would you like . Absolutely safe. | Worth 5 Umes for sample. 
_ . > le ~? Pr - the price. Send $1.00 for ajar ost 
some suggestions or advice? Write to Bett axe prepaid. Remember the guarantee MANVILLE wt 
Grant Gord nun, our H c VJ ney- Val wd Wilson's Fair Skin Powder and Wilson's Fair Skin Soap 
- y* ; . , . , are favorites with thousands of women 
‘ditor \ ll’s Maaazcu at Y ork , . 
Edi McCall's agasine, New J) WILSON CREAM CO. 
City, enclosing stamped, self-addressed ¢1 Dept. A Charleston, 8. C. 
velope, and tell her your capabilities; s 


sent] } ; 7 C i 
cUlid d alad adaz ‘ ll i} ‘ r stverir or 
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r€e!-2 Great Hair 


and 


Beauty Books 


Our Hair Book gives the 
latest scientific instruc 
tions on Care of the 
Hair, illustrates all 
the Latest Styles in 
Hair Dressing and lista 
newest Creations in 
Curls, Switches, Trans 
formations, Wigs 
(Ladies’ and Men's), ete 











Let us send you 
HAIR ON APPROVAL 


No pay unless 


J 
} 
} 
| 










satisfied these 
switches are 
| of superior 


quality per- 
manently 
wavy hair, 


specially 








24-1n atural priced 
Wavy Switeh o 
| Special $3.37 20-in., 
$1.45 
~ = = $2.45 





Triplet, Three 
Complete Switches in One, 
Special, -- 2.97 
| All-around Transfor- 
mation, Natural Certy, 
Speelally Priced, $4.97. 
Send long sample of 
hair with order 
Our Beauty Book 


| 
pictures complete line 
| 





Paris Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
will keep your hair beautiful 
soft, fluffy and luxuriant 
Removes dandruff and stops 
itching. It is economical, safe 
and wholesome, and guaran 
teed to be abeolutely pure 
Price per Cake, 16 | | 





of Toilet Articles at 
eut prices and de- 
scribes New Free 7, 
Course of Beauty | for wo perfect shampoos 
Lessons, Send for sent on request 

both Books today. 

| PARIS FASHION CO, 

Dept. 46, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


= wee 


Three Cakes, 35c 


ce Trial Cake, enough 


















25c to $3.00 


Sizes 





_ Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO - TORONTO ~- LONDON ~- BERLIN 


Free Trial 


Piedmont Red 


edar 
Chests protect furs 
xd =6woolen from 
moths, mice, dust and 
damp Finest wed 
ding or birthday gift 
Pee orices 15 days’ free trial 


oo) 
Write for catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 43, Statesville, N.C. 
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ROSES IN 


can obliterate the years in between and go 
back and find it again? Your chances are 
worse than nothing 

“I know the temptation. But why give 
The price 1s too great!” 
interposed, 


“I'll pay any price,” he 


l eagerly 


dazzled by vou 
, 3 


“No, you won't. In the first place, you 
haven’t got the price—the price that she 
and youth demand. In the second place, 
you won't because you didn’t pay the price 
that would have insured our happiness to- 
day. Not that | am blaming you—no more 
did I. And the price you didn’t pay is a 
thousand times less than that you propose 
to par.” 

He shook his head, stubbornly. 

“Ten from now, you will be 
sixty-two; will be thirty. Do 
think she will love you then, even if you 


years 


she you 


feel sure that she loves you now ?” 
“She loves me now, I’m sure. 


That is 
enough.” 
“No, she 
her voice becoming very gentl@again. He 
started to angry remonstrance, 
but she hurried on. “Stop! I know what 
1 am talking about. She admires 
what girl of her station wouldn't? 


doesn’t,” answered his wife, 
voice an 
you 


She is 
most women are, in some 


'degree. She is vastiy flattered by the 
proposal you made her—who can blame 
her? She looks forward, or rather she 


looked forward to the great adventure you 


| had outlined, with pleasureful anticipation 


But she doesn’t love you, Ned—love you 
loved you She 
doesn't love you so much that nothing in 
the world would make her give you up 
Ned—I know!” 

There was in her eyes, as well as het 
words, that which frightened him 

“What—what have you done!” he 
asked, breathlessly, fearfully. 

She looked him squarely in the eyes 

“T have duty. | 
temptation out of your 
know how attractive she is 
think that else must 
her so; that somebody else must have 


as | twenty years ago 


have put 
Ned, 


did you never 


done my 
way you 
somebody have told 
made 
love to her, perhaps awakened love in her? 
If not, She had 
pledged to a young mining-engineer for 
almost But he was out 
you were here 
And you are, | grant you, attractive. 
not saying that she didn’t love you 
it was what you 
had that turned the balances against him.” 

“You—you knew about her!” 

“Of course. I’m not a fool. I talked 
to her, not as a wronged wife, but as a 
friend. Then I wrote him, her old sweet- 
heart. It was hard to keep him from 
breaking the traces. Naturally, he was 
hurt, grieved, resentful. They 
three o’clock this after 


you were wrong been 


two vears west, 
He was poor, you are rich. 

I'm 
some. 


But she loved him more 


were married at 


DESERT PLACES 


noon. She told me to tell you that she 
was sorry, and to ask you to forgive her.” 

“And I sent her this afternoon 
so that you might not see her here in the 
office He bowed his head on his hands. 
She looked at him, a moment, and then 
leaned over him. 

“Ned,” “I—I when I 
sent young Withington away last night. It 
had lost something that | 
have again. I told myself 
and over that it would be foolish, 
that we couldn’t be happy; that young 
Withington was no mate for me, in years, 
experience, or in thought. I knew it with 
my mind, yet my heart felt desolate. And 
to me in a flash 
wasn’t he that I 
was crying for—it because I was 
shutting the door on life. I want so much 


away 


” 


she said, cried 
seemed as I 
would never 
over 


then it came to me 
It wasn’t Withington—it 
was 


came 


to be young—to keep young—to live. | 
don’t want to think I shall never feel 
again. I don’t want to be old. 

“I know that I loved you when we 


were married, you say you loved me. We 
have drifted apart. As you say, you haye 
vour orbit, I have mine. We are almost 
strangers. We have both lost something 
—something infinitely precious. I have 
felt it, and you have felt it. Love is the 
gift of the gods; the spirit of immortal 
vouth that Ponce de Leon searched for.” 

She sprang back 

“Ned,” she cried, “look at me.” Her 
voice, ringing clarion-clear, carried a sub- 
tle note of challenge. Her eyes were bright, 
her vivid mouth eager. She blushed as 
rosily and as prettily as a girl. “I am 
beautiful, am I not? Almost as beautiful 
If you had never seen me, never 
known me, wouldn't you like to know me 


as she? 


now? Oh, Ned—can’t you see it—the 
possibilities? You don’t know me—you 
haven’t known me for years. And I 


don’t know you. We are strangers. 

“I—I don’t love you, Ned, but I’m not 
sure that I couldn’t love you if I knew 
you. I admired—I do admire you, im- 
mensely. I think that, inside your mind, 
you must have been storing up a lot of 
interesting thoughts I have never heard of, 
And I—I am 
quite 

Perhaps—you might 
I’ve got heaps and heaps 
things to talk that 
you've never heard about 

“Ned, do you remember, when we were 
poor, we used to plan how, when we were 
rich, we would go around the world— 
everywhere?” Her were glowing; 
the little girl that never grew up and never 
would grow up danced in her eyes. “Then 
we got so busy that we never could go 
away, together. But I have always wanted 
I planned to go with my husband, 

[Continued on page 8s) 


during the last ten years 
supposed to be quite charming and 
intelligent, myself 
learn to love me 


of interesting about 


eyes 


to go. 
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[Continued from page 84] 


not a stranger—but then, strangers are apt 
to be—so interesting. Ned, can you un- 
derstand—will you come ?” 

He started to speak, but she checked 
him, as if fearful of his answer. 

“I—I know it’s quite scandalous, ask- 
ing a comparative stranger to elope with | 
ne this way—but—but, if it were done at 
all, ’twere well it were done quickly. I—I 
should like to sail soon, just you and I, 
vithout even a maid.” 

Edward Eastman stared at his wife— 





stared at her as a man who sees one whom 
he has long believed dead. And it was 
something very like that he saw—the girl 
who, twenty years ago, he had impetuously 
caught in his arms and kissed with dizzy, 
passionate abandon, for the first time. He 
felt as if age had come upon him during 
he last hour as his wife had said it would 
come some day; suddenly, as night falls 
upon the tropic day. He felt desolate, yet 
he knew that she was right. His brain 
had accepted, while his heart revolted from 
the truths she had spoken. It was his de- 
sire to live, yes, and to love—to fling de- 
fiance in the face of Father Time, that 
the other woman had meant to hin. 

But youth had mated with youth, 
Father Time had slammed the door in 
his face and left him outside. He remem- 
bered, inconsequentially, how, at twenty, 
1e had wondered if he would live to be 
fifty. He recalled that, to him then, fifty 
had seemed, not exactly extreme old age, 
but comparative old age. He winced at 
the inevitable question in his mind. 

He had traded youth in exchange for 
success; then he had tried to command 
vouth with success—and youth had mocked 
him. And now came his wife’s amazing 
proposition. The defiance that he had 
flung at age and which had been flung back 
to him, she had picked up and hurled 
anew. As she spoke, it was as if the years 
slipped from her. What had she to do 
with age, or with him? She was right. 





They were strangers. Yet her challenge 
left him lethargic. He was too sick in 
heart, too spent with emotion. ae 

“Let’s try it, Ned,” she said, softly. “It 
will be like trying to make the roses grow 
—in the desert places.” 

Roses in the desert places! The phrase 
carried him back through the years. It 
touched his first great enthusiasm—the ir- 
rigation project that would make the desert 
bloom. The reclamation of lands gone 
arid. The imagery fired his imagination. 
He reached out and caught her hand, not 
as the young lover impetuously captures 
the hand of his sweetheart, but as a man, 
beset by doubts, engulfed in a whirlpool 
of emotion, grips the hand of a friend for 
the sense of tangibility and security it 
gives. 





[Conclude 

















Little 
Hands 


4) How will 
they Brow? 


= Trained or 
untrained ? 














HOSE little 


now in your care, mother. 
You can train them to bring, life-lon3, 
happiness or let them $0 untrained. But 
now is the time to begin their education. 
Today in twenty-eight countries the 


Bent Piano 


is trainin}, little hands and little ears. Start now to let 
it train your children as you wish you had been trained. 


FREE —Valuable Booklets. Send for our booklets which 

explain piano value, also what to look for in the 
selection of an instrument for your home. These booklets con- 
tain real piano information and guided by them you are sure 
to select a good piano. They are FREE for the asking. Ask 


for series “N” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1870 Chicago, Illinois 


214-216 S. Wabash Ave. 


hands are | 

















Yoke Book No. 4 Complete Crochet No. 1 Complete Crochet No. 2 Edges & Insertions No. 3 


Richardson’s New Crochet Books—1i10c each 


Ful! of Big, Clear illustrations and simple directions covering all branches of Crocheting 
Tatting om” Filet Work, including all the newest original and practical ideas. Carefully written and 
to be a guide to the beginner and export alike. Price 10c each, Pow 
# @ perfect Me: Camel Crechet Cotton which ives abso 


repared 
R: M. Cc. Art 65 Cordonnet | lute ontefaction for all kinds of cpoches were. ality 
La Price 10° te 305 all sizes, order ball by cee. it lade in White 3, 6, 10, 15, 20, 0, ie 5. 40. 


36, 40, 50, R—If your dealer cannot’ supply en sie wid 
Cordonnet Cr Art 65, and with 


will not send for it for you S or more bate at 10 
cents each, a Glisten, any sizes 


name 
LE, = copy of any one os . A. books 
Dept. 2066, Chicage, ti!. 


send us 
and we will give you. ABSOLUTELY 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silka 


NURSING #84! e010 


Hospital of Philadelphia. Catalog free, 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 2239 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





100 ANNOUNCEMENTS $3 
or INVITATIONS ° 
Two Envelopes for each. Post 
100 Engraved Calling Cards, $1.0 
Birth Announcements, 26c doz. Write for 
| samples andforms. Royal Engraving Co. 814-M WalnutSt. , Phile.. I's 











A Rare Combination 


for Baby and Mother 
—is the 


For Baby, because of its safety, its two- 
fold protection over chest and stomach 
that every child needs even in summer, 
because it wards off coughs and colds. 


For Mother, becanse of its conventence— 

















the fact that it’s made without butions to 
come off or break nek Gneaaht as apan is For 21 vears 
oa stable to fit; and slips on and off easil like a coat. the pe 7s ar 
There was never a greater value, as fhe 7,000 ) fi mg oe ot i r t 
mothers who have bought this shirt know. W hs don't 
you try it 
Sizes for any age from bi irth. Made in cotton, wool Trademark 
and silk. Alsoin silk-and-wool, Prices run from 25c up, 
ld direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for 
pictur and prices, 
wre Union Suits ) 
with only /wo buttons, for children upto 10 years. Made / 
in cotton, all-wool and merino (hali-wool) from 75c up, ‘ 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. No Buttons No Trouble 
2 N. Market Street Chicago, Ill. Rep. U.S. Pit. Office 














“Looky here, whaf=my 
mother just bought 
me! Another pair of 
Children’s Wiekory 
Garters. The pair she got 
for me before lasted so 
lon’ and held up my 
stockings so neatly that 
she’s always goin’ to buy 
these garters for me 
after this!’ 

“Aw, everybody knows 
that they’re the best garters for children.” 

Most mothers buy these juaranteed supporters because of the stron}, 
rustless pins—the easily adjusted, protected back buckles—the patent 
rubber clasps that prevent the stockings from slippin}, sagsing, or tearing. 
A pair will be mailed you for trial if you send 15 cents. Give 
child’s age; state color preference, white or black. 


| CHILDREN’S FIGRO@FrY GARTERS P| 


15 cents and up, per pair sa OA 
A. Stein & Co, Pr Lua 
a a+ -wadbes.. 








» 
«rs PARIS GARTERS Pa 
321 Conpress Street Chicago, III. : -*e 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 












































Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 


is the delightful lotion which protects the cuticle from sun and wind and keeps your skin soft 
and smooth. Be fortified against Sunburn and Tan---use Magnolia Balm Liquid Powder. 


3 colors, 75c. per bottle. At all Dealers or by mail. Lyon Mfg. Co., 48 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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ROSES IN DESERT PLACES 


finued from page & 


“I’m afraid I’m the desert places,” he 
| said, a bit unsteadily, “and I think you are 
| the roses. I’m not sure you can find what 
| you need—what we need—but let’s try.” 
y Even as he spoke, he felt that a look, 
la word, or a fugitive tenderness that 
would remind him of the other woman 
would shatter this fantastic agreement. 
| He dreaded some unapt touch which might 
set to quivering emotions still raw. But- 

“Let’s shake hands on it,” was all she 
said. He did so, quite eagerly—and she 
was gone. 

Four months later they were in the 
Orient. And they had eyes neither for the 
| beauty of the night, nor the glory of the 
| moon, which was exuberantly full. 

“You haven’t answered my question,” 
he said, accusingly. 

“When a lady refuses to answer a 


| question, a gentleman respects her reasons 
| for silence,” she returned, lightly. Then 


-| she added, “Besides, it’s only a few weeks 


since 

“Caroline, stop!” he commanded pas- 
sionately. “I was a fool. I didn’t know 
you. Tell me that you do care!” 

“I’m not sure—you see, I don’t know 
you very well yet,” she parried. Then her 
| hand reached for his. “Oh, can’t you un- 
| derstand ?” she cried. “The roses want to 
grow—have always wanted to grow—if 
| the desert would only let them.” 


BRAIDED RUGS 
By C. U. W. 


O make braided rugs, cut strips of thin 

material six inches wide and _ thick 
material three inches wide. Cut the strips 
as long as possible, and always on the 
straight of the goods. 

Sew the ends of the strips together 
neatly, on the machine if possible. The 
seams must come on the same side of 
the strip, so they may be turned under 
and kept out of sight. 

Fold the six-inch strips down the 
center, making them three inches wide. 
| Then fold one inch on each side of the 
strip in toward the center. This will leave 
the finished strip one inch wide. 

When the strips have been sewed to- 
gether and folded, press flat with a hot 
iron, or run through a wringer. 
| Select three harmonizing colors and 
braid them together, holding the strips 
|so that the flat sides will remain on top 
Cotton and woolen materials may be used 
together. When sewing the braid into 
rugs, take all the stitches on the wrong 


side. 
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A RAINY-DAY DEVICE 
By MRS. J. J. FLEMING 


N bad weather a busy mother can find 
instructive and interesting amusement 


for the little ones, by converting an| 


ordinary lap-board into a tile of pegs. 
Have a carpenter, or your husband, bore 
a square of holes in the under side of the 


board, ten each way, about half an inch | 


apart. As many can be made as desired, 
according to the size of the board. 

The pegs, of course, can be bought at 
little cost from a kindergarten supply 
house, but I have used matches with the 
heads broken off. By placing the board 
on a low stool, the children can sit around 

The little hands soon learn, with only 
a few instructions, how to make circles, 
squares, rectangles, triangles, etc. Most 
of the letters of the alphabet also can be 
formed by the pegs. Counting, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
come to them naturally with this play. 

When they have tired of the pegs, take 
them away for a few days, and then re- 
turn them, some of the pegs now being 
colored, and some as they were. I have 
used simple dyes for this purpose, but pegs 
in the primary colors can be purchased. 

The corn game is a good one. Call the 
white sticks the grain which the farmer 


plants in the spring; two or three rows of | 


green pegs, the growing plants; a row of 
yellow pegs represents the corn ripe and 
ready for the farmer to gather; and a last 
line of brown shows the stalks after Jack 
Frost has come and touched them. 


Tree stories, with different colored | 


sticks for leaves in the spring, autumn, 
and winter, delight them. A sheep game, 
with the white pegs for sheep, the yellow 
for wolves, and the brown for good dogs 
to defend the sheep, keeps them happy. 

I believe, however, that children enjoy 
most the soldier game. While I am not 
inclined to encourage a martial spirit in 
children, I find that, later, the history les- 
sons in school are not so dry, if the names 
of battles and generals have become fa- 
miliar in play. We usually have the Revo- 
lutionary War, with the red pegs as British, 
and the blue as “our men.” We arrange 
twenty or thirty at each end of the board 
ready to attack the other side. “Attacking” 
consists in a child moving a peg in each 
hand as quickly as possible. If one peg 
falls or fails to stand upright in the next 
hole it is “dead.” This requires quick, 
careful work, and as no second trial is 
allowed, the training of hand and eye is 
beneficial. Naturally, the side having most 
“dead. men” is the defeated one. The 
mother, as she sees about her baking, sew- 
ing, Or mending, can superintend the game, 
to be sure of fair play. By the time Wash- 
ington has succeeded in bringing about 
the event at Yorktown, the bread is done, 
the darning finished, father has come home, 
and the wee ones have forgotten the rain. 











'Taleum Powder is the Key 


Comforts and 


Do you know that talcum powder will per- 
form a multitude of services in the home? 

The powder that gives a refreshing, 
soothing massage to the invalid; that re- 
lieves sore, tired feet; soothes sunburn, 
prevents chafing and is vital to the care of 
the baby, is as necessary in the home as 
running water. 

By applying taleum powder to new uses, 
you'll find it the key to unguessed com- 
forts and conveniences. 

There are a number of good talcum 
powders, all desirable for adult use. 

We hope you will choose Mennen’s, be- 
cause Mennen’s is the world’s standard 
— powder. And a talcum powder whose 
quality, purity, and painstaking medication 
make it absolutely safe for the tender skin 
of infants, is the logical talcum powder 
for the whole gamut of adult uses. 

The House of Mennen first introduced 
talcum powder, and is today the largest 
maker in the world of this powder of end- 
less uses. Hence we feel justified in urging 
your use of Mennen’s. 

But, whether you elect Mennen’s or some 


to Unguessed 
Conveniences 


other, you will find it profitable to famil- 
iarize yourself with the many uses of 
talcum. It's a most inexpensive and potent 
hand maiden of human comfort. There 
are over 500 distinct and different uses. 
You'll find one hundred and one of them 
enumerated in a Mennen booklet which is 
yours for the asking. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original 
borated formula that has never been bet- 
tered—include a variety to satisfy every 
need: Borated, Violet and Unscented; Sen 
Yang, with a delicate Oriental eo 
Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charm- 
ingly perfumed. There's also the new 
Taleum for Men, a boon after shaving, 
which, with its natural or neutral color, 
leaves the face free from the pallor of a 
pure white powder to which most men 
object. Send 5 cents for a trial can of each 
brand desired. Six assorted Mennen’s 
Talcums—for the special needs jof each 
member of the family—are packed in car- 
tons which make blocks, rollicking play- 
mates for the youngsters. Ask your drug- 
gist for the Mennekin set. Or we will send 
you a set direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we will mail a Mennekin 


hanger, for cut-outs or border, 


for 20 cents in stamps or coin. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
Laboratories 


816 Orange Street - 
Canadian Factory 

Sales Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 


FY ihe COMPLEXION 
DINOLA CREAM 


The Supreme Beauty 
Requisite Used and En- f | 
dorsed by Thousands. | | 


NADINOLA banishes tan, 
freckles, pimples, liver spots, 
etc., extreme cases. Rids pores 
and tissues of impurities. 

Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. Directions 
and guarantee in package. By toilet counters or 
mail, two sizes, 50c. and $1. Address Dept. M. 


i National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. , U.S.A. 


Trade Mark 
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- Newark, N. J. 
Montreal, Quebec 


for Canada: 


Trade Mark 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Stork Sheeting 


oe WATE R-PROOF 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof % 
sheeting that really protects. “Yi ~ 
Look for the STORK trade 
mark Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft 
pliable It is not 
heating, creates no per 
epiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned—al ways fresh 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yard 4 inches wide 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. GET 
THE GENUINE If your dealer does 
not have Stork Sheeting, write to us 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 6-Y, Boston, Mass. 
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Learn at Home to Make 
“_, Your Own Pretty 
Dresses and Hats 


Through the Woman's In- 
stitute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, by a simple 
and fascinating new 
method, you can now 
learn to design garments of 
any kind; to draft patterns; 
make waists, skirts, suits 
and dresses, lingerie; select 
and use materials of all 
\ kinds; do fancy needle 
.’ work; dye and make over 
garments—in fact, master 
every phase of sewing and 
dressmaking, so that you 
can make all your own and 
your children’s clothes or 
go into business for your- 
self. Ihe Millinery course is just as complete 
in every detail of that delightful art. 





il, are as simple to master as 
If you will give a little of 


The lessons, taught by nr 
they are thorough in fe . 
your spare time this sun . the problem of clothes fort 


a 

t 

t ‘ 
and next season, and of all those to come, will be solved. 
“Dressmaking Made Easy" and *“Millinery Made Easy”’ are 
veautiful books in text and illustration. Write a postal card or 
letter today or send this coupon telling us the subject you are 
most interested in, and we will be glad to send the book free. 


ee eae 


Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences | 
Dept. 3-F, 358 Fifth Ave., New York | 
| 


Please send me one of your FREE books. Iam in 
terested in the subject | have marked below. 
}) Home Millinery | 
Professional Millinery 


Home Dressmaking 
C) Professional Dressmaking 


Nam 


' Addr 


| 









“The Straps Can’t Slip” 


W hy continue to be annoyed by vests 
whose straps slip off your shoulder ? 


Cungy-Cut 


Vests and Union Suits 


with the “Can't Slip” shoulder straps always stay 







in place The traps are parallel, and m the center 
of the garment (see illustration), so that when on | 
| » the body it is absolutely impos- | 






sible for the straps to slip or fall 
ft. Beautifully soft, elastic, and 
figure fitting. '5e, 25¢, 50c, up 













Ask your dealer for 
Cumfy-( 














BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
346 Broadway, New York y 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS 


the comparison is to my discredit. | 
might, of course, tell Mother that if she 
doesn’t feel well she can let her work 


slide, where | can’t. | might also tell her 


how it feels to stick at the ofhes To! l 
whole day when one is sometimes ill 
enough to be in bed. But what is the us 
Mother has never been to business, and 
doesn’t understand 

“Mother scrimps on meals, but, mother- 
like, not on mine Chere are always the 


daintiest dishes for me, while Mother has 
pick-ups, and only clever maneuvering 
my part can alter matters in that dire¢ 
tion. Why won’t mothers realize that the 
have as Strong a right to good things as 
the children ? 

“On the matter of clothes, Mother 
patience awfull She 
is the nicest-looking little mother a girl 


ever had; but when she goes out, she will 


persist in wearing the shabbiest clothes 
you ever saw, while per fectly good ones 
hang unused in the wardrobe. Mother is 


saving’ them, of course; but doesn’t real- 
j « 

ize the caustic remarks some people are 

wont to pass on shabby mothers and well 

dressed daughters 


‘There is one matter in which Mother’s 


economy takes a decidedly serious turn, 
and that is on the question of her per- 
onal health 
ibout my health, but when she its ill, she 
doesn’t see the ‘sense’ of paying a pl 


cian’s fee while she can doctor herself 


Mother is very particular 
\ 1 
So Mother lets herself go, and in a recent 


| only 


hope that that experience will make het 


case serious illness was the result 


more careful in future. 

“I wish I had the nerve to speak to 
Mother frankly, and at length, upon all 
this economizing of hers. I have tried to, 


often, but have found that even a slight 


touching on the subject has done neither 
of us any good. How can I tell Mother 
that the better she 1s to herself, the longer 
she and | will be together ? 

“Mother's aim 1n life is to increase our 
bank account for me, but of what moment 
will a good bank balance be to me when 
Mother will have passed on?” 


Should He Marry ? 


AM a bachelor in the middle forties 
At present, I am living with and car- 
ing for an aged and all but helpless 


} 


I have a housekeeper who waits 


l}upon my mother, and manages aftairs of 
l ; 


the household while I am necessarily ab 


sent at work, but I am obliged to spend 
every possible moment at home, and have 
the care of the invalid at night. I an 
the ‘baby of the family,’ 
mother clings to me with especial tender- 


and as such my 


ness. I earn a modest salary, and with 


care we manage to make ends meet 


“Now the problem is this: I am not 
a bachelor from choice. Although I am 
busy, day and night, there is a fearful void 
in my life, a sense of aloneness, that 
amounts really, at time, to misery. I am 
a social being, and love to entertain and to 
be entertained. I would be glad to marry, 
and maintain a home and a social position, 
however humble, such as only the posses- 
sion of a wife and a home affords. But 
how can I ask a young woman to take up 


he burden of a paralytic, helpless old 


lady, no matter how patient and uncom- 
plaining she may be—and a better-natured 
old lady never lived—who may live sev 
eral years, and who must have almost con 
There are brothers and 


sisters who are in a position to take her 


stant attendance ? 


into their homes and care for her; but 
she is wedded to her own home, and, as 
before said, she clings to me with such af 
fection that if I were to le ive her | verily 
believe she would dic Moreover, our com- 
bined incomes would not allow the instal- 
lation of a permanent nurse and compan 
ion, besides the regular outlay for a mod- 
est household. 

“What am I to do? I am not unattrac- 
tive, and have many good friends among 
the women I know, and I think I could 
persuade the one of my choice to become 
Mrs. Bachelor, if I could feel that that 
was the right thing to do 

“The other alternative, as I see it, is to 
wait patiently until my mother goes to 
her reward, and then to attempt to gather 
up the remnants of happiness that may be 
left for me. In the meantime, my good 
friends will have betaken themselves to 
other homes and interests, and I may find 
it impossible to gain what I so much de- 
sire—a companion and a home. Not a 
very delectable prospect, to be sure! 

“IT do not write in a whining or com- 
plaining spirit. I am stating the facts as 
[ see them, and am willing to meet what- 
ever fortune may send with steady cour- 
age and cheerful acquiescence.” 


Should We Uproot the Old? 


BEFORE my marriage I supported my 

mother, except that she rented out 
some rooms, and so had the satisfaction 
of feeling herself independent. She has 
a consuming spirit of independence in a 


1 


ken Because of her 


body frail and bro 
delicate health and tragic life, I have al- 
ways attended her with a loving, indulgent 
sympathy, never entertaining any thought 
but that she should always live with me. 
“Nevertheless, in my youth and eager- 
ness to accept the apparent inevitability of 
my love and marriage, I was not thinking 
as much of my mother’s situation as I im- 
agined I was. I am not even sure that | 


[Concluded on page 
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LITTLE TOUCHES THAT ADD TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME 
By MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE 


HE furnishing of the summer home 
is always an entertaining task, for 
each year there are new and at- 
tractive designs in hangings and furni- 
ture which are more beautiful and more 


acceptable than those of last season. We 
have learned, 

from this \ ~ 
great advance- | | {— l q 

ment, many | | | 2 ad 


lessons in the 
choice of fur- 
nituree We 
have learned, 
too, that no 
material 
is more suit- 
able for hang- 
ings than cot- 
ton goods in 
the new and 
artistic forms. 
Dyers are THE 
producing as CLUDES A 
many and al- — 
most as beau- 

tiful colors in cotton as in wool and silk. 
The material is always cool to the touch, 
and well adapted for warm-weather needs. 
The housekeeper of to-day can purchase 
rugs and draperies, furniture coverings 
and window curtains all of cotton, yet 
equip each room perfectly from the stand- 
point of color. 

The piazza, while really the outside 
of the summer home, is an all-import- 
ant feature as the family rendezvous, and 
it may fairly be said to be the keynote 
of the interior of the house. 


PIAZZA IN- 
AND 


COMPLETE 
TEA-CART 
COUCH 


IGHTNESS and daintiness are its first 
essentials, and they are found in 
wicker and willow furniture, both of 
which are shown in an interesting variety. 
On a properly-equipped piazza, after- 
noon tea served out of doors becomes a 
fascinating function. Tea-tables of wil- 
low, with glass tops, are both serviceable 
and attractive. The round one can be 
placed in a convenient corner and utilized 
for different purposes throughout the day. 
Chairs of all kinds and sizes are to be 
found in suitable designs, but the chair 
that suggests ideal summer comfort is an 
easy one with wide arms and baskets at 
the sides in which can be kept a bit of 
fancy work, the book in process of read- 
ing, and other equipment for an after- 
noon spent out of doors. 

The perfect piazza is equipped with 
rugs or runners. New ones are made of 
cotton in dull, rich, warm tones that make 
a delightful foundation for the wicker 
furniture. They are durable, thoroughly 
artistic in color and design, and wear 
well. Rugs, a table, and chairs, make the 





Cushions, 
and 


essentials for the piazza outfit. 
preferably, are of the removable sort, 
should be numerous. Among the novel- 


ties of the season are cotton materials 
woven in tiny figures, some in two-toned 
effects, some combining colors. These 


make ideal summer hangings. 

Of course, silk pillows are always de- 
sirable and attractive. Even denim has 
been greatly improved of late, and the new 
output shows charming colors and designs. 


THE complete piazza includes a wheeled 

tea-cart, with glass tray, that can be 
brought out at need, and a swinging couch 
in one corner. But even without these ad- 
ditions it can be made an interesting and 
even fascinating index to the house be- 
yond. 

While there are beautiful linen hang- 
ings, and linen may well be chosen for 
rooms of more formal use, cotton should 
equip the bedroom and living-room, and 
the cotton rug may be used throughout, 
in case ¢conomy must be practised. 

Japanese cotton rugs are delightful in 
color and tex- 
ture; nothing 
better for the 
dining - room 
and _sitting- 
room being 
procurable. It 
is now the 
fashion to use, 
up-stairs, the 
quaint rag car- 
pets of our 
grandmother’s | 
days, repro-| 
duced in sin- 
gle tones that 
are very fetch- | 
ing. Whether 
the room is to 
be blue or pink, cool green or yellow, the 
rag rug will meet its need, and while mat- 
tings are always standbys and always used, 
the variegated effect of the new rag rugs 
has precedence. 

In the summer home, is the | 
first requisite. Pictures, if used at all, 
should be of the simplest sort, such as prints 
and water-colors. Bedrooms and boudoirs 
may be developed in flower effects, 
room making a complete picture in itself. 








EFFECTS ARE 


SUIT- 
HALI 


JAPANESE 
ABLE FOR THI 


coolness 


each 


For this purpose there are wall-papers, 
showing the various flowers in shadow 
effects, which are very distinctive, and 


which give the soft, comfortable tone that 
belongs to the ideal summer home. To ac- 
company them are cretonnes woven in 
harmonious designs, and the room furnish- 
ed with a rag rug of pink and white, the 
wall covered with a rose paper, is perfect. 





[Concluded on page 91] 







0 more dust- 

ing drudg- 
ery. Just a touch 
of Wizard Polish 
on a soft, clean 
cloth—fine fur- 
niture is bright- 
ened, preserved 
—woodwork, 
floors, pianos 
gain a hard, dry 
lustre. 
We guarantee 
that you will 
like Wizard 
Polish better 
than any other 
polish you have 
ever tried or 
money back. 


(ZARD 


REG. U. 8 PAT. OFF. 


POLISH 


comes in all sizes—25c to $2.50 
Sample bottle mailed free on re- 
quest. 


WIZARD MOP 


the standard by which all other mops 
are judged. Styles, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25. 
Sold and guaranteed by all dealers. 


Wizard Products Co., Inc. 


1484 West 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 


EQUQ 


and Pillow Cases 








Standard 
since 1865 


EAUTIFULLY smooth, extra 


strong, permanently white, 
PEQUOT Sheets are truly 
economical. The best hospitals 


and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x 99 inches for 
double s. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Stcam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder 4 Co, 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 











Write for book 
of latest styles 
prices on En 
Anes vuncements 
ete ch we make 

A ‘HANDSOME CARD REC EivER from 
copper plate they are engraved fru 

Virginia Stationery Co., 913-M Main St., Richencnd, Va 
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By Daily Useot 
(inticura Soap 


And occasional touches of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For red, rough, 
chapped, and sore hands these 
super-creamy emollients are 
wonderfully effective. On re- 
tiring, soak the hands in hot 
water and Cuticura Soap. Dry, 
and rub in Cuticura Ointment. 
Wipe off surplus with tissue 
paper or wear bandages or old 
gloves during the night. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, **Cuticura, 
Dept. 46, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 


NRATS, 


= ie) 
= Swe DIE IN THE HOUSE 





a0 Manx 


over 






Unbeatable Exterminator 
Used all over the world. Used wy U. S. Government 


Economy Sizes, 25c, Sec; Small Size, 1 
At Drug and ¢ try Stores 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS 


[Continued fro» age 88 

matter over with her fully. I 
with the hasty unwisdom of self- 
that all well; and I 
her and her | 


and her 
possessions 


talked the 
assumed, 
ish 


youth, would be 


uprooted carried 
household away to new 
home. She must have let herself bes 
unduly by her long 
all she had But. e\ 


still, she 


my 
wayed 
attachment for me. | 


was ven so, and though 


he has me has never been satis- 


fied since. The adaptation to a different 
life has been hard for her. She feels that 
she should have stayed in her own place, 
had her own things and friends about her, 
and been in a measure independent. She 
thinks if I had left her where she was, she 
could have done this; but now she is too 
old and feeble to re-establish herself 

“IT endeavor in every way to make her 
feel that my home is her home. I encour- 
ige her to do what she likes in the house, 
but she can not feel quite free. I ask her 


about all furnishings and_ all 
and she is interested and helpful; 


opinion 
changes, 


but she recurs unfailingly to the idea that 
this is not her home and that she is ac- 
: ese 
complishing nothing by living YW it, de- 
pendent 
“Now I understand how she feels, and 


[ am deeply Che 
and depresses me, My 
pleasant 


sorry 
on me 
and com- 


wonders 


who has provided a 
fortabie for 
I weep about my mother, 
figure 


home two women, 
why 
sent her 


even she, 


And 


of inde- 


aSa pathetic 
when the 
accuses me of lack 
and says when I am her 
But I am knowing, 
knowledge brings no 


always 
at times, hre 
pendence burns hottest, 
of understanding, 
shall 
and 
remedy. 


know. 
the 


age | 
now, 

“To young people contemplating mar- 
riage, | Be 
root your mother if she 


should say: very slow 


has any corner in 


the world which she can call her own; or 
vou, too, may have a problem that will 
rise between you and your husband, and 
you and your mother, and leave you 
stranded alone to grapple with an irre- 


mediable situation in many an hour of de- 


spair.” 

Ed rs \ é Hed ‘ ld ‘? 
§ rlut } f fi fr lems prints d é 
Se Pai > for furiner di ails 


REMOVE INK FROM 


WooD 
By L. M. THORNTON 
spirits of nitre will remove ink 
Rub the spots with 
and then 


~ WEET 
spots from wood. 


nitre until the wood turns white 


| with a soft cloth dipped in oil or kerosene. 


| 1f the ink spot is very old or very dark a 


| second application may be necessary. 


problem wears | 


husband, | 


and repre- | 


to up- | 
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ALL’ 


Every W SA 
Stold Know “cay? 


That Sani-Flush will banish 
the disagreeable feature of clean- 
ing toilet bowls. Itkeepsthem 7 
spotlessly white, clean and sani- 
tary. It gets at the hidden trap 
that no brush can reach, cleans * 
it and prevents odors; makes - 
dipping water and scrubbing . 
unnecessary. 


Sani-Flush 


—patented—nothing just like : 
it, is made to clean toilet bowls i 
only and does it every time. 


25 Cents a Can 
At Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani- *°. 
Flush or can get it quickly; or write * 
us a card giving your dealer's name 
and we will have you supplied. 
Sani-Flush at our risk—money Me 
if it fails to do as we claim. Sani- 
Flush should be used wherever there 
are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 


Does not injure plumbing 

































connections. 
THE HYGIENIC ( 
PRODUCTS CO. 
440 Walnut Street 
Canton, Ohio 















A sample 1916 model my bicycle, 
on speceves and 30 DAYS IAL. 

i) rite at once for large illustrated 
catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
= tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 

You will be popomnened< at our low prices 
and remarkable 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 

make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries from our big catal 

Y Do ah ee, direct —_ the leading bicre le 


house in America. Deo mw ‘Rite TO until you saow 
what we can do for you. "WRIT ug. 





‘MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. PT. W-26. CHICAGO 


Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Acrobatics, 


LET US SEND YOU ““ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


When you see your fat Gieappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use |i © days 
at our expense. Write ake” 


Auto-Masseur Co. 


IS West Sith Street 
Dept. 18, New York City 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 


25 years, 







ie 


rafter being deaf for 2 with 
al Ear Drums, | 
und night. 
comfort 
Write 


T make n 
hese Artifi 
ear them day 
are periectly 
Table. No one seesthen 
me and I will tell you 


story, how I got deaf and he 
I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
“ 13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


AGES 
oF & G | =a le) 


IN HANDY TUBES 


yself he 














= ee 


—— 
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SUMMER FURNISHINGS Here Are the Facts About 


[Continued from page 8] 

Any pretty bedroom furniture is ap- Nu jol 
propriate, but the newest designs are — 

shown in white enamel combined with| 
cane, the caning making the seats of the} 
chairs quite artistic as well as light and UR booklet, ‘*The 
| . : ’ se a cm wl © owe 

durable. In the rose room, chairs should Rational Treatment 


be supplied with pillows of cretonne, and fC . ; 
the bed covered with a spread of white O Constipation, 




















net on which flowers cut from the cre- summarizes briefly some of 
tonne have been applied. Curtains of the facts which doctors 
cretonne should shade the windows, and | | lal 
daintier curtains of white Colonial net iave learned about consti- 
should be placed directly against the pation—what causes it, and 
grass. ‘the use of N as 
glass why the use of Nujol as an 

HE present fancy for cretonne has internal lubricant is an ef- 

caused its use in all manner of de- fective method of treat- 
vices for housefurnishing, and especially ment. 
in the furnishings for summer. Not only ; ; 
do cretonne hangings and cushions appear, Casual dosing W ith lax- 
but the material is used under glass tops atives and cathartics is an 
for the dressing-table and even for the hy f dealing ith ; 
writing-table or desk of the pretty bed- extremely unw ise W ay of deanng win a 
room or the summer sitting-room. Under disorder Ww hic h is sO full of potential dan- 
glass it also makes a very decorative and gers as is constipation. 
useful mat for the table or desk lamp. A R . 
When cretonne to match the hangings of If you are interested in learning the facts 
ps =e tape —_ hots Reheoadnog. about a far saner and safer treatment, you 
very charming touch of added harmony to . ‘1: . 
aa. : should have this booklet. Clip and mail 

Another present fancy which is inex- the attached coupon. 

snsive and little trouble is to ornament v8 eae , ; 
gan “ ting are Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 


the one-colored walls with a few brightly 


; : 7 ‘ 
tinted birds cut out of wall-paper, and bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trademark. 


stuck on at rare and irregular intervals. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, we will send 
When few pictures are used these paper you a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
birds may be very effective, if used spar- States on receipt of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 
ingly and in harmonious colors. 
Below-stairs, wall-paper should be kept 
in single colors. Two-toned stripes are 
preferable for reception and sitting-rooms, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY.’ 


and flat tones for the dining-room. In the oe . Standard 
: & (New Jersey) Ss 
hall, greater freedom is allowed, and BAYONNE NEW JERSEY ‘ OilCompany 
. . ° ») 
among the summer novelties is found a (New Jersey 
4 - é Bayonne, New Jersey 
Japanese paper suitable for the hall, giv- Approved by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. Dept. 19 
og : : . x , 3 
ing a silk effect with figures in monotone. pa TS. ad Houssnoones OF pe ny ee 
Dull browns and greens are favorites for ,’ “The Rational Treatment of 
E 4 Constipation. ** 
such use. . 


4 
4 Name 
7 


ILLOW and rattan furniture are in 

the best of taste for the living-room; i 
and for the dining-room, if mahogany is 
prohibitive, the beautiful birch and other e 
light woods are good substitutes. In all 
the down-stairs rooms dainty, filmy cur- 


tains may shade the glass, and a slight oo 
drapery be hung at the sides of the wood- [Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh TT Can Make Money 
work, to fall in graceful folds to the floor. a Youthi fal Looking Men and women make good pay selling 
In furnishing a country home, there is al- To dispel the tell-tale lines of | || Priscilla Weaving Art Frames. Recent invention; 
ona my > i SS eae E age, illness or worry—to over- nothing like it. Makes beautiful dresser scarfs, 
ways a special fad that makes a pretty or- come flabbiness and improve facial handbags, baby caps and booties, bed eprends, cots 
: -ntati - is stenciling ic = iliows, etc., etc.; no experience required ats 
namentation. For this, stenciling is con rT shave fe ing quite so | ||P sheting ov embroidery. Use came materials 8 
stantly growing in favor. As handsome 
dining-room hangings as need be used or | 


for knitting and crocheting. Sells on sight. One 
Powdered SAXOLITE woman sold 23 to church sewing circle; man sold 
ce 
wished for, are made of hand-woven linen enlarged ete." 
. . . ~ ”” 
crash with stenciled borders in monotone, tightens tnd ¢ tones h ) and ing frame, complete illustrated Book of Instructions 
; mee Gees. He Se, Same and agent's terms, and tell how you earn money, 


————— 48 to girls in office building. Only one agent in a 
aeee for oa crowsfeet, town Granted. Write for FREE circulars and terms; 
or a plain madras whose lower borders are derest skin. pack > . 
co adras whose lower borders are | | gontow the simple directions—see what just one appli- PRISCILLA WEAVING ART CO., INC. 
stenciled in oak leaves and ferns. [cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 413 Keller Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


4 
4 Street and No 


Town and State 


. 




















Locause it or send S0c (retail price) and we will send you wear- 




















OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player 
piano you select from our catalog. 
25 YEARS GUARANTEE 
on all our pianos and player pianos. 
FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
to all who accept our offer. Write for 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 








Established 155 Capital and oho Ni $1,000,000 
Dept.M. AC. 066 Omaha. Nebraska 
Send This Coupon Today 





Scumoucer & Mvuecier Piano Co, 
Dept. M.A-C. 066 Omaha, Nebraska, 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. 









NGM. «+++ cree eens eeeeneeeees oeeeee ones cess 


Address 




















Write for plan how we furnish representatives 
with automobiles This is no selling contest where only one 
person wins. Anybody can earn this auto by introducing our 


WONDERFUL NEW HOSIERY PROPOSITION 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must 
12 months or replaced free. 
Agents having wonderful 
success. H. W. Price sold 
60 boxesin12 hours. Mrs. “ 3 
Fields 109 pairs on one 
street. G. W Noble 
made $35.00 in one 
day. Sworn proof. 
Sold only 
through 
agents. 












iw 
We do not sell 
tostores. A ho- 
siery proposition 
that beats them all. 
Your territory still open. Write 
for particulars of our hosiery prop- 
osition and AUTO OFFER. 

Thomas Mfg. Co., 3802 Etk St., Dayton, Ohie 


FREE iin. 
$1.00 deposit Brings it to » You 


MAKEs dresamakins 
. ight. Saves he 


ira of f 








ary as a sewing 





wonderful 

FORM. we send it on 

ce trial for $1.00 

deposit. If satisfactory, pay 
balance In easy payments 


Adjustable and Collapsible 
Neck, Should 











lers, Bust, Waist 

Skirt independently 
adjust te fit any figure. Foot 
pedal raises to any height 
or qeeneees to half-size for 





sl $1.00 de pe ait to-day or 
write f Hu ated catalog 
and price lis t 
ACME SALES CoO. 
i}, Bristol Bidg.. New York 
26 W. 2%b St. , Chicag 








t Kodak Developing Any size roll, le 
Six prints free with first roll 
Wr, Ser 7 six newatives, any size, and 0c (stamps) for 


| Unusual Trial Offer For 10c 
I 


8x10 Enlarwements, Qc each 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 23 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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THE LARGEST BOARDING-HOUSE 

















“Five and a third cents Phirty-three Afterwards, | began to think better of 
pfennigs,” reminded R the meal. It had been pleasant to eat, and 
It really was a luncheon! The corn- it had been carefully planned to maintain 
meal pudding was swimming 1n jat health. When we had gone on through 
WAR PRISONERS’ CAMP, GARDELEGEN 
BILL OF FARE 
For the first week of August from the Ist to the 7th August, 1915 
Every day 300 gr of bread 
SUNDAY WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast Breakfast: 
Coffee 5 ger Cocoa 30 gr 
Chicory 7.5 gr Sugar 30 gt 
Sugar 30 gr 
Dinner: 
Dinner Corned Beef 30 gr 
Fresh Mutton 120 gr Soya Beans 100 gr 
White Cabbage 300 gr White Cabbage 300 gr 
Potatoes 75° gr Potatoes 750 gr 
Supper Supper 
Potatoes 6 B° Pea Soup with Bacon 70 gr 
Olive Oil M15 BF Maize Flour 5° er 
Sugar To gr Bacon 20 gr 
Cheese 100 gr 
MONDAY THURSDAY 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Cocoa 30 gi Coftee 5 er 
Sugar 30 gr Chicory 7.5 gt 
; Sugar 30 
Dinner 
Salt Fish 150 gr Dinner 
Potatoes 800 gr Dried Cod 150 gr 
Margarine 30 gr Potatoes 800 gr 
Mustard 15 gr Olive Oil 30 gr 
Supper Supper 
Rice 100 gr String Beans 90 gr 
Dried Fruits 50 gr Potatoes 700 gr 
Sausage go gr Bacon 40 gr 
Potato Flour 20 gr 
. FRIDAY 
TUESDAY 
; Breakfast 
Breakfast . 
- Cocoa 3° gr 
Coftee 5 er S . 90 ar 
Chicory 7.5 ger = 
Sugar 30 gr Dinner 
Dinner Mutton 120 gr 
Fresh Beef 125 gr Maize Flour 4° gr 
Potatoes 750 gr Dried Vegetables 40 gr 
French Beans 150 gr Potatoes 400 gr 
Supper Supper 
Potatoes 600 gr Unpeeled Potatoes 600 g 
Herrings 160 gr Herrings 160 gr 
“ SAY 
Breakfast SATURDAY Dinner 
Cottee 5 er Bacon 30 gr 
Chicory 7.5 er Soya Beans 100 gr 
Sugar 30 gr Potatoes 750 gr 
Supper 
Pea Soup with Bacon 70 gr 
Maize Flour 50 gr 
Bacon 20 gr 
4 , ‘ ! N . RIN IN SIN \ E MARGIN OF 
ALI STATIONER N PRISON 
“All the same,” said R . “I’m glad the laboratories and seen the tiny main- 
I'm not one of the million and a half, and springs so perfectly at work, there was 


that my Minna has a more generous bud- 
time 


get and more 
| peculiarities.” 


to 


fret over my little that if America ever found 


nothing but admiration left, 


and a prayer 
herself at war, 
3] 
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THE LARGEST BOARDING- 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
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[Contis 
ve should create a boarding-house system 
one-half so wonderful. 

The camps under Dr. Backhaus’ direc- 
are spread all over Germany. His 
office in Berlin is really a thousand-eyed 
clearing house that sets the standard, over- 
the buying, and 


tion 


sees 
bility. 

It is he makes 
whereby the positions of cooks are taken 
by the chemists of the will 
understand and help him in working out 


who arrangements 


empire who 
standards 
It hirst 
house problems. For example, 
soon discovered that what suited Paul Le 
Marseilles, was 
Agafonoft from 
Backhaus decided 
the national 
As a begin- 


scientific 
meets the boarding- 
it was very 


is he who 


prisoner from 
diet for 
and Profe ssor 
cooking 
his boarders. 


Blanche, 
not the 


Moscow; 


Ivan 


to experiment on 


preferences <« rf 


ning, he called in three Russians. He 
wanted to know precisely how many po- 
tatoes it took to make a Russian say: “We 
have enough.” The Russians sat down. 
They ate. They kept on eating. They did | 
not stop at all. When they were approach- | 
ing four times the number he very well 
knew it takes to keep a man in good | 
health, Professor Backhaus cried halt. But 
that one experiment, added to a thousand 
other experiences, has brought the board- 


g-house keeper to a generalization: 


“Russians want quantity; the French} 
like quality; the English don’t like any-| 
thing, anyhow, and there’s no use trying 
to please them.” 

The French prisoners are the prize 


prisoners. They always interested in 
the details of how their camps are run. | 
night in the French camps a | 
gala occasion, for the prisoners get about | 
seven million letters and parcels of food a} 
month, by the govern- 


are 


Sunday is 


forwarded Swiss 


ment, from their families France, and 
always save their parcels until Sunday 
night; then they open their white bread 


and jam, and their little jars of fat, and 
make merry 
Professor 
of this orderly 
typical economical 
they all celebrate at can shorten 
their made-in-Germany and with 
the few pennies saved, give them a second 
treat in the middle of the It’s all 
very like the boarding-house keeper we all | 
of us know who looks on with pride as | 
her boarders eat the chicken and ice-cream | 
she provides for a weekly treat. Profes- 
sor Backhaus is more varied. Sometimes, 
he buys a violin for a camp, so that those 
who miss their cabaret can eat their black 
bread to a tune. Or he invests in oranges 
—oranges that nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Germany have had to do without 
[Continued on page 94] 


heartily 
a quite 
reason. If 


Backhaus approves 
celebrating, and for 
German 
once, he 


dinner, 


a. 
week. 








takes the responsi- | 
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fitted—and suited—with Chalmers 


chance to be 


—this underwear so open that you can 
see right through it. 


It is the ideal combination —of just 
the right number of “holes” surrounded 
by just the right, light, fine fabric to 
hold them together — that makes the 
perfect Chalmers “ Porosknit” garment. 


This “Big Idea” has made Chalmers 
**Porosknit’® Underwear widely popu- 
lar. By keeping the outer clothing from 
the body it does all that any other sum- 
mer underwear can do. Besides that, it 
absorbs perspiration, while the “hole 


let your body breathe. This means sum- 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Also Makers of 


Fall and Winter 





RICE LEADERS OF THE 
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bk 


Dress Shields 


are delightfully com- 
fortable They pre- 
vent excessive per 
piration. One trial 


will convince, 


FREE OFFER 


KORA’ DRESS. ‘switos 
and we'll send you 
the KORA TOILET BAG ~ 
Wash Rag or Face Sponge 
THE KORA CO. 
at most good 458 Broome St., New York 
stores. 


BRA SHB BREE: 
AGENTS—INCOME ASSURED : 


Silks, Hosiery, Gloves and Handkerchiefs, wishes = vent ve in every 
town Mill to Consumer Well known, dependable goods Write today 
Exclusive territory and free samples. Security Co, N.Y 









1ORA 


Dress Shields 


are 26c the pair 
and upwards 


Large Manufacturers 
—_& ape tame, Pet 


Goods. 


Dept. A, Weedeport 


Let ALL the “Kiddies” be Cool = i 


° ‘ 
Boys from six years old up (to “ 


mothers and wives should buy it and give 
cool and comfortable in : it 


CHALMERS “Gosfnit UNDERWEAR 


“Lets the Body Breathe” 


Ask Your Dealer 


Chalmers Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear for 


CHALMERS KNITTING 


WORLD ASSOCIATION CO., Amsterdam, N. 
sou LUUIUQAQUQU0UEEEEUUUUU TAA Ac Eee PUT 


boys’’ aged 60) can be rightly = 
cc “99 , . > 

Porosknit’’ Underwear. All you = 
your boys and husbands a : 


mer comfort and good health. (As to : 
the durability, that’s guaranteed. ) : 

Chalmers ‘*‘ Porosknit’’ Union Suits 
can cause no ‘‘short-waisted’’ feeling— 
the closed crotch is elastic, therefore 
cannot cut in the crotch. The garments 
ive freely with every little movement. : 
Jemand the genuine — with this label. 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
For Men 


50c 
$100 





I 


sereeeneees 
TEbhaaaaael 


l] 


For Boys 


25c 
50c 


Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers 


per garment 
UNION SUITS 
Any Style 


TTT 


riiel 











) A This Label on Every Garment 
CTT es 
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a} 
Cream a¢Powder 
a are used by Geraldine Farrar, 
Kitty Gordon and thousands 
of the world’s most beautiful ' 
women. Price 50 cents. 
| Sold All Over the World | 
/ Send Stampfor Samples (i 
and Free 64 Page Book 


(MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
© W. Illinois St., Chicago : 





Ete 


W 4d Sectiationn, Anneunesmeut, . 
Z luding t 
é ing wvelopes 82 50. Write, fos 


C. OTT ENGRAVING 18 1039 Chest nut St Philadelphia Pa 
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fer a 
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black Cat 





4 


ST 
a2 | aan a 





Buy A Box! |) 


For children, the excess durability of 
triple knees, double soles and 4-ply heels 
and toes, has made 


Reinforced Hosiery 


the mother's favorite for over three decades. 
In 17 etyles. Lustrous and dressy. on- 
crockiag fadeless dyes. Ask to see our Nos. 
} 55, 90 and 18, in light weights for summer 
| wear. They combine cusegecons wear with 
| 
} 










good appearance. 25c. 


Black Cat Catalog of 214 Styles For All 
The Family— Free! 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. 8. A. jor over 30 Years 









4 Costs Nothing to Run on 
*} Is Easily Operated. With easy push- ae! 
ing you can glide this light, strong nat 
machine over your carpets and rugs Sue 


and pick up every last bit of dirt and 


litter. Leaves the nap raised and fresh 


looking. Wheels operate three suction 
bellows that draw wf dirt— brush 
sweeps im surface litter. 


The 





“ , 
1 power costs you nothing—it is self-developed. 
{ Very | clean over 12,0( 


o—will 





re rugs and still stand more. Price 
(Cuaranteed Write for free booklet, r 
tells about our famous National Carpet Sweeper. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO 24 Laurel Street, 
Torrington, Conn , or 52 Bruce Avenue, 
Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


Start a Friendship-Maid-t ink-Bracelet, latest New 
York fashion. We start yours by giving ‘ou one link 
absolutelyF REE engraved with 3 initiais. Your friends 
give or exchange others. What more beeutitul token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (1 2c. each) stating initials, Retted Gold, 
Stiver, Beaded or Plain design wanted. Start 
and Ribbon we giveF REE with first 12c order or more. 
Friendship Jewelry Co., 83 Chambers St., Dept. 205, New York 





















| two sets of buyers happen to compete, but 
these little slips in the system seldom oc- 





|a young assistant grumble. 
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THE LARGEST BOARDING: | 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


[Continued from fage 9 J 


since the faraway August when the — 
times began. And must not doubt 
that the prisoners like it, for it is difficult 
to provide a varied diet when the price of | 
meat and all the and spices | 
that used to come from the colonies ee 


you 


is high, rice 
been shut out. 
Sometimes, Professor Backhaus is al- 


most funny in his anxiety to please his pa- | 


trons. He even shows concern for his 
boarders’ wives. It occurred him that | 
women elsewhere must be weeping bit- 


ter tears whenever they read that prison- 


ers in Germany were being starved. 
Promptly he provided his camps with sta- 
tionery, for the prisoners to use in writ-| 


ing home, bearing printed menus on the 
margins, and opposite each article of food 
the reassuring per cents. of albumens, fats, 
and carbohydrates. It would never occur | 
to good German Professor that Bill 
Jones’ Sarah off in London knew naught | 
of scientific diets—of grams and calories! 

Of course, Prof. Backhaus does not go | 
to market, as my own little pension-keeper | 
did, with a basket over his arm. “Mastead, 
he has buyers, hundreds of them, all 
through middle Europe and the neutral 
countries. He chooses men to work for} 
him who, in the old days, could drive hard | 
bargains in their own trades—a meat buyer 
from Leipzig, ship’s chandler from 
Bremen. They know their business, and 
they extract all products at a patriotic 
price. No one dares cheat the men from 
the Fatherland’s boarding-house. None is 
more canny, except perhaps the men who 
buy for the fighting army. Sometimes the 


a 


a 


buyers have a mil- 
and they get | 


cur. Prof. Backhaus’ 
lion marks a day to spend, 
their money’s worth. 


Those who wish to sell to the buyers 
strange, new products—war flour, war 
gelatines, war cookies, war jams—must 


send samples of their inventions and pre- 
parations to the laboratory, and, all day 
long, the laboratory assistants apply chemi- 
cal tests to these and other products. They 
taste and taste, and only occasionally does 


“Our manufacturers are getting funny. | 
Here’s an old boy down at Diisseldorf 
who makes his jam entirely of carrots— 
next he'll be wanting us to buy pine knots 
for food! The blockade has gone his 
head.” 

Very 
really good, 
his heart in 


few of these substitute foods are 
and Professor Backhaus, with 
work, a cold buyer. 
Still, he realizes the danger of monotony 
in diet, and in quite American fashion, he 
has several times held Chautauqua courses 
in Berlin, for cooks from the Rhine dis- 
trict, Schleswig, and Silesia, and given 


his is 





[Concluded on page 05] 
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== CAMERA arr 


GIVEN prepaid for sending only 6 yearly 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE subscriptions 
at 50c each (75c in Canada) 








Gift 1065-M 
Gift 1065-M—Here is your chance to get a 
good camera without cost. This Premo 
Junior, Model B, box type, size 3x439x54s 
inches, with universal focus lens, takes a fine 
2'4x3'4 picture, What is more de lightful 
than taking pictures of people and places? 
‘his genuine Premo camera has a reputation 
that guarantees satisfaction. So simple, even a 


Loads in daylight with 
Two finders, tor hori- 
zontal vertical pictures; shutter abso- 
lutely for time or instantaneous 
exposures. Full instructions with camera. 
GIVEN prepaid, to anyone sending only 6 

yearly McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
subscriptions at soc each (75¢ in Canada). 
All subscriptions, to count toward this Gift, must be sent direct to 
THE McCALL COMPANY, 236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N.Y. 


300 
OTHER 


child can operate it. 
Premo Film Pack. 
or 
automatic 





offered, without one 
cent of expense, for get- 
ting your friends to sub- 
scribe for McCall's Maga- 
zine, are illustrated and 
described in McCall's fine 
“BOOK OF GIFTS." 





Ask for free copy. 
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FOR MAME OF ORUGGEST 
THE YANKEE CO 
77- GENESEE STREET. UTICA.I.Y. 








POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


DAISY FLY KILLE 








placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 
Neat, clean, ornament- 
al, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Made 
of metal, can't spill or 
tip over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 





HAROLD Sopans 
150 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
[know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stop ed Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’? "Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I reco 

my hearing. a. 0. LEONARD 

Suite 204 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
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THE LARGEST BOARDING: 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


[Continued from page 94] 





them earnest lectures on how to make the 


potatoes assume disguises, how to 
soup by a pinch of bayleaf 
pepper on Tuesday, and extra 
Wednesday. 
a more contented family if she spent half 
the time working on variety in her menus. 

When a thousand carloads of buck- 
wheat fall into German hands, it is Pro- 
fessor Backhaus’ business to find out how 
it may be converted into food. And that 


vary a 
Monday, a| 
carrots 
Many a mother would have 


strange delicacy, buckwheat soup—accept- 
able, however, to Russian appetites—re- | 
sults. He has conferred upon the soya 
bean a new prominence and importance, 
for there it was, to be used for food, and 
the Professor’s laboratory hummed with 
soya experiments until many nourishing | 
dishes had been evolved and the soya bean 
was firmly implanted as a part of Ger- 
many’s boarding-house dietary! 
As for the record of the whole story, | 


there must be a ton of neat reports now in 
Professor Backhaus’ hands. Every week 
the camp commanders send their menus up | 
to the capital of Prussia for inspection. And 
the watchful eye of Professor Backhaus, in 


the form of a dozen constantly traveling 
inspectors, goes poking into the farthest 
kitchens and questioning the boarders | 
themselves as to whether they are suited. 
The melancholy joke of it is, of course, 
that they could not change if they were 
not suited; but, curiously enough, when} 


Professor Backhaus published his book on 
his last year, the coun- 
try’s unwilling boarders were the first to 
buy it. As an Irish Tommy who had been 
in America put it: “Some boarding-house! 
I wish my old Aunt Maggie could get the 


boarding-houses 


same excitement out of hers that this man | 


gets from feeding me 


MY OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
By MRS M. E. KELLOGG 


HAT has given me a great deal of 

pleasure in summer is a home-made 
fireplace where I can do my cooking 
(with the exception of baking) and wash- 
ing without being so warm. 

This fireplace is so simple of construc- 
tion that woman could make Set 
up two piles of bricks two feet 
high and three feet long, leaving one and 
one-half feet between or room enough to 


any 
about 


build a fire. Then procure a piece of 
heavy tin or sheet iron large enough to 
extend a little over the bricks, say two| 


by three and one-half feet, and place over 
the bricks. Over this any food can be 
easily cooked 

What is more, fuel can be economized 
by burning any trash that may have ac- 
cumulated. We set our table out under 
the trees, too, so that we have the pleas- 
ure of camping out without leaving home 
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This is 
The Odorless 
Dress Shield 


O be sure, The 
OMO Shield is 
made with exquisite 


care from fine fabrics 
in styles to suit. It 
faithfully protects the 
most delicate of gowns, 
But above all, let us empha- 
size The OMO means 
odorless’ —the famous fea- 
ture endearing [The OMO 
Shield to fastidious woman- 
hood. 

Booklet on request. Or send 25« 


The OMO Shields, regular shape, 
THE 


Makers of OMO Infants’ 


Pants and Specialties 


and your dealer’s name for 


size 


OMO MANUFACI 
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ample pair of 
ae 


URING COMPANY 


5? Walnut Street, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Blemished 


sixims 


Vow to clear them 


In trying to rid your skin of blemishes 
and unsightly spots, have you reckoned with 
the most frequent cause of these troubles? 


tracing fewer and 


more 


Skin specialists gre 
troubles to the blood 
dust, soot and grime rhe following lo 
ment will clear your skin of any 
by this most powerful and persistent enemy. 

Just before retiring, 


with Woodbury's Facial Soap 


fewer 
to bacteria and para 
sites that are carried into the pores of the skin with 
al treat 
blemishes caused ij 


wash in your usual way 
and warm water, 

















the frequent cause of blemishes and keep your 







































finishing with a dash of cold water. Then, complexion free from them 
a 7 — — of your yf } ee a A 2hc cake of Woodbury's is sufficient for 
ane ~ — -— ed a Nay - *» mate =— a month or six weeks of this treatment and | 
vn 7 SFO COVETEE WHA & REAV) ep Cm daily use. Geta cake today and begin at once 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat of this . 
I 1 i ' , , to bring to your skin that greater clearness, | 
@tvit dry anc n main on over night 2 n the freshness and charm you have longed for 
— wash again in your usual way with Woodburv’s ts for sale by druggists and toilet 
oodbury’s. counters everywhere throughout the United | 
Woodbury's Facial Soap is the work of &@ States and Canada : 
skin specialist. Repeat this cleansing, anti Write today for sample—! we will aend a } 
septic treatment with it every night until the week's size cake x ’ sample of Wood 
biemishes disappear. bury’s Facial Soa; ' cam avd Powder 
, . iddress The Andrew rgens Co., 1627 Spring | 
Use Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in Grove Ave “Cincinn Je rT, 4 liwe in Can } 
your daily toilet. This will make your skin ada. address 7 indrew Jerqgens ( Ltd 
so strong and acti that it will resist Sher bro« Street, Pert 
> 
b —_- a Se | 
— 3 = 
730,04 «A pee aid on the new 1916 | (Rize 
—~ R bicyc Write at once for | 





our yor va catalog and special oy 
Mar 


nary values in ‘our 1916 price tT —-. - 
cannot afford to buy vines tti 
latest propositions. WRIT ODA 
Boys, be a “ Agent” and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies. Get our liberal terms ona 
te introduce L new “RANGER.” 
; pa. T- ant - Sundries and covery 
ning n the bicycle line sual prices. Factor 
rices on Motorcycle and ‘Automobile fia 7 | 


CYCLE CO., DEPT.W-26, 
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OVE sive: or Stamps 


Fora ha of MON AMOUR 


(the sweetheart of perfumes). Flower Drops are the most exquisite per- 

tumes ever produced. other odors are Rove, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Violet, 

and Garden Queen, the newest creation—all odors ere $1.00 an ounce at 

Bow exact size of picture, 0, Sead $1.00 tor, 
s We bortles 


a diff 
AUL RIEGER. 129 Fist "Street San Francuce 
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A Significant 


Signature 


KU Lyon DIS 


For fifty years this signature 
has been used upon standard 
dentifrices. 


The products bearing this name 
are produced as the result of the 
long experience and intimate 
knowledge of an ethical dentist. 


You canalways feel safe when you 
use either of these safe dentifrices. 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for a 
generous trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder 
or Dental Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
523 West 27th St. New York City 


FREE dasch our 


Send no money! Just send a postcard and get 
this complete new price list. It shows you how 
to get imported bulbs for half the price you 
have heretofore paid through middlemen. Gives 
you the very lowest prices on high-grade im- 
ported Dutch Bulbs— 


Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Narcissus 
Daffodils 
Spanish Iris 


New Fall Catalog 


Lilies 
Special prices on all bulbs ordered before July 1 
We import thousands of dollars worth of these 
bulbs directly from the growers in Holland. 
The bulbs are packed by the grower and for- 
warded to you as soon as they reach this 
country. This plan gives you much better 
bulbs for Jess money! 
Send or your catalog now. Don't plan your 
Fall planting until you see this catalog. Learn 
how to get the most for your money. Write for 
the book today. Address 

, 38 Fourth Avenue 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. 8S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 


unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich gloss. is highly 
perfumed and free from oil 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
f your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 
Send 10c tor Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 
Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West Mth Street, Dept. F. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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MAKING A WRITER OF MYSELF 


[Continued 
When my first baby was born, my 


said one of two things. 
| would now 


friends generally 
| The first was that, 
work, and the second was that, of 
course, | would now write fiction. I had 
|no notion of stopping work, and I stopped 
just twenty-eight days. Then I hired a 
| secretary, dictated to her, and did nothing 
| else but that and take care of the baby. | 
{had piled up orders and information in 
advance, and the year following was by 
|far my most successful one. I did my 
| writing while my baby slept, from nine to 
| twelve every morning. The odds and ends 
| for the house and baby, I did in the after- 
noon. My secretary retyped for me, did 
investigating, and helped out when I 
needed her. I used her about two days a 
week. 

I began to take my 
| about the fiction. And, right here, if | 
| had had any illusions left, they would have 
| received a severe jolt. I had to begin to 
learn almost all over again. True, in a 
| way, I succeeded. About seventy-five per 
cent. of the stories sold, but I didi’sneed 
one tell me that, generally, they 
| were far inferior to my article work. I 
| had to learn to write stories. I went to 
| work as I had before, studying the stories 
i the magazines, how they were built, how 
| 

| 


of course, 


| stop 
| 





friends’ advice 





any to 


they managed dialogue, how they began, 
and how they ended. And I am improv- 
ing. I sold them just as I did articles, 
sending out a synopsis and getting an or- 
der on the idea first. 

My second baby arrived two years ago, 
one year and a half after the first, and, 


with the added duty, my writing time 
| was cut to less than two hours a day. But 
the higher prices I was receiving more 


That year was 
from a finan- 


than made up for the loss. 
by far my most successful 
cial standpoint. 

There are things I did not 
One of the girls of whom I spoke, 
failed to make enough to live on, 
plained to me bitterly of the hardships of 
the work. That same week, I saw her on 
Fifth Avenue, parading at four in the 
afternoon, and I learned that she has been 
to an art exhibition and to a tea. I never 
attend art exhibitions or teas except as a 
matter of hunting for material. I — 

It has caused many a hearty laugh i 
the family when I tell them of the many, 
many women who inquire: “When is your 
best time for writing? Do you wait for 
inspiration ?” 

My best time for writing is any time I 
| have time, although, like most people, I 
| work when I am fresh and rested, in the 
morning. If I waited for inspiration, I 
should likely never write, as it would come 
slowly in such a full life. I work every 
day unless there is illness in the house- 
|hold. The year my second child was 


do. 
who 
com- 


some 


Jrom 


page 17] 

born, I managed to compile a book, using 
some of the material which had been pub- 
lished, and adding more. The book found 


a publisher. 
Another question frequently asked 
“Can you do it away from New York?” 


Of course, there have been successful 
who have never lived in New 
York, but for a practical craftsman like 
myself it would be difficult. I do not live 
in New York, but I can reach it in two 
hours, and | find it makes a good deal of 
difference to me. If I had to make a be- 
ginning out of the city, I would do it in 
much the same way, by writing a synopsis 
and trying to get a tentative order in ad- 
vance. But I should try to visit New York 
as oftenasI could. New York is the great 
Magazine center and the great school of 
training for the ordinary writer. 
And the third question is: 
believe any could do it?” 
No, I do not. There are few people 
who believe that they can write who are 
willing humbly to go to kindergarten and 
write of pots and pans. Many of the 
young women I know seem to think that 
writing is a Bohemian occupation largely 
composed of table d’hote dinners, late sup- 
late rising, and “waiting for inspira- 
They indulge in moods, they have 
and cannot do this or that 
I have known 


writers 


“Do you 


one 


pers, 
tion.” 
“temperament,” 
except at special moments. 
men and women to succeed in spite of 
these things, never because of them. 
Writing, unless one is a singularly gifted 
person, is a matter of fluency in expres- 
sion, a good vocabulary, and a determina- 
tion to work. Even this does not mean 
success. To be successful commercially, 
there must be, in addition, percep- 
tion of the pyschological epoch in which 
one lives. When people want to read 
about pots and pans, one must write about 
pots and pans. Otherwise, no matter how 
worthy the writing, no matter how gifted 
the writer, the work will never be pub- 
lished. Even a genius leads less than she 
interprets. 
And, after 
writer 


some 


all, 


possesses, 


no matter what ideals a 
they are valueless ex- 
cept to herself, unless she can get people 
to read them. The business of a profes- 
sional writer is to sell her work. To do 
this she must study her public to know 
what they want, and then try to translate 
her ideals into their terms. 

The final qualification for a successful 
craftsman is ability to live up to her word. 
In the early days, many editors told me 
that, of all their contributors, I was the 
one most reliable. If I promised an arti- 
cle for the fifteenth of the month, it ar- 
rived on the fifteenth of that month—no, 
it usually arrived not later than the four- 
teenth. I never undertook what I could 

[Concluded on page 97] 
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not do in time, and I never crowded work 
so that I had to work nights, except ih a 
few rare instances. A year ago, in a time 
of emergency, | walked four miles at mid- 
night to post a manuscript that was duc 
in the office the next day. It has been 
somewhat disconcerting that it still re 
mains in the office, unpublished, but my 
part of the work was done on time. 

I have never hesitated to decline work 
that was beyond my powers. Not long 
ago, the editor of one of the general mag- 
azines which has published some of my 
articles wrote, asking me to submit my 
next story. I replied frankly that my 
stories were not yet good enough for that 
magazine, that when they were, as far as 
I could tell, | would send them in and not 
waste his time, meanwhile And while | 
am no believer in telling my troubles in 
the work, and always talk prosperity, | 
believe that this particular confession will 
do me good and not harm 

After six years, | find myself fairly 
well established. The work has grown 
much easier. Often, material collected for 
one article, | can use for a second article 
treating of the same subject from a dif- 
ferent angle. | frankly tell the editor 
when | do a thing of this kind, and only 
once has there been an objection At that 
time, | offered to refund the money for 
the second article; but the editor kept the 
article and said no more about it. I can 
look forward to a reasonable advance in 
both the quality of my work and the in- 
come it produces. 

There is more that might be said. I 
might tell something of the joy of the 
work itself. But that is something that 
everyone seems to know, hence the many 
people who want to write. What is less 
understood is that writing, as a business, 
presents practically the same problems as 
other businesses, and that the writer who 
is unable to employ a business manager 
must meet these herself. 


, _p _ 
PEA-POD SOUI 
By E.M.G 
[E° not throw away your fresh green 
pea-pods, especially if they come trom 
your own kitchen garden. They contain 
as much food value as do the skins of the 
fruits we make into Jellies After you 


have shelled your peas, put the pods on to 
boil with as little water as possible. Cook 
until you think all the juice has been ex- | 
tracted (about half an hour). Then add 
scalded milk and thickening. Season well. | 
You will find this soup as tasty as it 
economical; and unless you disclose the 


Ss 





secret yourself, your family will never | -——————— - _— 


guess its history 











































We asked the artist what he considered the chief charm of beautiful 
hair and he said, ‘‘I look for three things: even color, brilliance and a fluffi- 
ness that eliminates any hard, straight, definite lines.’’ ‘The easy attainment 
of just such hair results from proper care and choice of the right shampoo, 


CANTHROX 


- 
is the daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has been the 
favorite for years because it is made for hair washing only, and in addition 
to its cleaning properties is known to have a beneficial effect upon both ) 
hair and scalp. If troubled with dandruff, you will notice the first shampoo 
removes most of it, and after each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes - 
smaller and fewer until they disappear. 
. ° * 5? | : 
15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s | 
This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more easily used. : 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and your shampoo is ready. i 


T 4 To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most 
Free rial Offer simple, in all ways the most effective hair wash, we 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 212 W. Kinzie Street, Dept. 57, CHICAGO, ILL. 























: 
will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. ' 
: 



























UNEQUALLEO STRENGTH 
AND SMOOTHNESS 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY COMB YOU BUY —— i 
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ERHAPS it isn’t a vacation you're 
troubled about—perhaps it’s 
money to educate John or Eliza- 

beth; to purchase new furniture or a piano or 
automobile; to pay off a mortgage; to in- 
crease your insurance; or perhaps you want 
“the wolf”’ 


to save for a “rainy day’’ so that 


will be driven farther from your door. 


This FREE Book PreventsSuch Money Worries 


“T Can't 
Squeeze 


Out 
Enough 
for my 

\ Vacation! 


%! 
4 


« 


ces 


Before you, from day to day, week to week, 
month to month, will be a record of all money 
spent. If, at the beginning, you set aside a 
certain sum for vacation, when vacation time 
comes you will have that amount. 

Just a few minutes a week is all you need 
to devote to the book—a child can use it. 

Thrift experts endorse it. It has put thou- 
sands of homes on a more prosperous basis. 





It Stretches 
Your Income This Houschold 


[his free book, ‘' Where 
the Money Goes,’’ opens 
the way for any of these 
things. It is a household 
account book, as simple as 
ABC. It shows you how to 
arrange your income so that 
you will know how much 
to spend for food, rent, 
clothes, church, vacation, 
education, insurance and 
enjoyment. Instead of your 
expenses controlling you, 
you controlthem. With these 
figures before you, you will 
avoid extravagance, you will 
keep a closer watch on your 
tradesmen 


payments of 50c 





“Where the 
Money Goes 


WITH 
FREE 3 
OFFER 

Pictorial Review, 
The Ladies’ World, 


Modern Priscilla, 
The Housewife, 


48 big, helpful, intensely interest- 
ing magazines. Price to you if you 
act now, I@c down and 7 monthly 
The retail value ing. 
is $4.80. You save $1.20. Your free : ._ my : 

book “Where the Money Goes,” but it is FREE to you if you 
will save you in a short time the 
price of these magazines. 


It Fills a Crying Need 
Account Book This book was evolved 
by Alexander B. Dick, chief 
accountant of The Ladies’ 
” World, in consultation with 
his wife, herself a practical 
housewife. ‘Their household 
experience showed them the 
great need for a system that 
would help the housewife to 


your manage her expenses so that 
, your there would be money left 

year over after the household bills 
1 year 


were paid. 

“Where the Money Goes” is 
bound in cloth, with gold stam p- 
Its retail value is $1.00, 


accept the accompanying offer. 
If you desire to pay cash, for- 
ward $3.30. 








MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 





o 
' McCaALL’s 6-16 ' 
Ma = SEHOLD EFFICIENCY BUREAU ' 
* THE LADIES’ WORLD ' 
' 1 FOU tt AVE NEW YORK CITY Y 
' I enclose 10 cents. Send me The a lies’ World, Pictorial ' 
Review, Modern — ila and The Ho wife It is under 
8 stood that | am to ’ its a mont h > months andam 6 
' to receive the 4 maga sf 12 months, 48 numbers in all ' 
The $1.00 book,’ WwW ‘he re the Money Goes,” is mine 
§ FREE 4 
' : ' 
§ Name — — | 
’ ' 
' Address ‘ 
' + 
s s 


Read What One Woman Says: 

= copy of ‘Where the Money Goes’ arrived nearly 
twe nths ago, but I waited to give it a thorough trial 
before acknowledging its receipt. For six years I have 
hunted fora pote moe ~ Son account book, or rather a sys- 
tem of keeping accounts, and this is the first that has 
ever really satisfied me. The longer I use it, the better 

ike it, 

"Now, DO put it on the market so that all women 
may profit by your discovery. Many a bride would be 
saved much worry and distress by a copy of one of those 
books. If you will only sell them, I shall buy a copy 
for every bride of my acquaintance.”’ (Name on request.) 


THE LADIES’ WORLD, sare as 








| : . : : 
| celluloid fishes with rod and line, 
|amused himself catching the fish while he 





| know. 
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| THE CHILDREN’S BATH 


MAKING A GAME OF A TASK 
By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 
OB’S bath is a real trial,” sighed a 
weary mother to a friend who had 
dropped in just after the evening 
bath of the children was over. “When he 
was a baby, he loved 
his bath and it was a 
A pleasure to give it to 
him. But since he has 
grown old enough to 
wh. play and romp, he has 
turned against it, and | 
Sr have an actual struggle 
with him every time he 
has to be bathed. I dread 
it and am worn out when it is over.” 
“It used to be just so with Freddy,” 
| sympathized the friend, “until 1 began to 
play bath with him, and to make him en- 
joy it. Now he looks forward to his tub- 
bings, and really hates to get out of the 
bathtub.” 
“How do you manage it?” 
other. 
“I make a play of his bath all through. 
It it easy to do that with children, you 
Anything in the nature of a play 
they will do, but if the same thing is held 
before them as stern necessity, they shrink 
from it. To make the bath as pleasant as 
I could, at first, when Freddy was quite 
small, I bought a few of the celluloid 
fishes and animals—swans, frogs, and 
ducks—which float on the water and do 
not shed their color. You can find them 
at any ten-cent store. When the time came 
for Freddy’s bath, I had them swimming 
around in the tub. The novelty pleased 
him. He played with them all the time I 
was bathing him, and, for the first time, 
the bath was a pleasure, instead of a trial, 
to us both. 








asked the 








PUT the little animals in their box 

after the bath and said they were only 
to be played with at bath-time. I kept 
them put away until his next bath, so that 
they did not lose their fascination by be- 
ing played with. When the rubbing was 
done after each bath, I played that we 
were at a Turkish bath, and Freddy en- 
tered into the spirit of the play and really 
enjoyed it. 

“Later I bought a box of the little 
and he 


was being bathed. If the room was warm, 
and the water the proper temperature, I 
considered that it did not hurt him to stay 
in a few minutes longer than usual, so 
that he could have a good play with his fish. 

“One mother I know has a little sail- 
boat which she allows her boy to play with 
while he is in the water. Another mother 
I heard about used a cake of ivory soap 
for a boat, sticking a small flag at either 
end of the cake. This was a great delight 


[Concluded on page 90] 
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to the baby. Any mother could improvise 
such a bark. 

“Of course nothing should be put in 
the bath from which the color might run, 


but the colors of the celluloid fishes and | 


animals are fast and do not tinge the} 
water in the least. A plain wooden boat 
would not discolor the water, but the 


painted varieties should be avoided. 


~O many times children dread the bath 
“ because the mother, who is perhaps in 
a hurry, is not as careful and gentle as she 
Faces are sometimes rubbed 


s into little eyes, | 


means to be 
wrong way. 
ind the bath is a source of discomfort arid 
ften pain to the child. Naturally he will 
lread it and fight against it on this ac- 
ount. The temperature of the water, too, 
is often the cause of a child’s disliking to 
e bathed. If it is even a trifle too hot or 
oo cold, he will suffer. 

“IT once had great trouble about sham- 
ooing Freddy’s hair. It was very heavy 
ind thick—he wore it blocked—and sham- 
ooing times used to be dreaded by both 
f us until I began playing barber. He« 
ad once seen a man get his hair sham- 
wooed when I took him to the barber’s to 
ave his trimmed, and he was fascinated 


Soap get 


A > 





<[Iu== — o 
he suggestion that we play shampooing 
it the barber’s worked like a charm | 


vas as formal as could be, conversed with 
im as the barber would with a customer, 
gave him a towel to hold to his eyes, so 
that the soap and water would not get into 
them, and was careful to do everything as 
early as possible as it would be done at 
1 hairdressing Now 
lay barber whenever it is time to sham- 
poo Freddy’s hair, and the work is done 
1uch more quickly than before, and with 
pleasure instead of discomfort to us both.” 


establishment. we 


HAVE a strenuous time shampooing 

Bobby’s hair,” laughed Bobby’s mother. 
“I shall certainly try your plan.” 

“Children will 
said her friend, 


do so much more, you 


know,” “if it can only be 


in- 


presented to them in the spirit of play, 
stead of as a duty. It takes no longer—in 
fact, not half so long—to make play of 


such tasks, as it does to struggle with an 
unwilling, difficult child, and it requires 
far less expenditure of strength and nerve 
force on the part of the mother.” 

“I shall certainly try your method next 
time,” said the mother of Bobby. 

“Tam sure you will find it worth while,” 
answered her friend, “and that the bath 
will come to be a pleasure to you both.” | 
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Are Eternal Left Years Ago 
I've pared thema hundred times. Years agoI readof Blue-jay. One 
I've tried adozentreatmentswhich | night I applied it and the pain i 
they told me would end them. stopped at once. In two days the 
I’ve infected my foot by close paring. corn disappeared. Since then I have j 
I've made my feet sore ae? done that with every { 
with harsh applications. - corn, the moment I felt ' 
But the corns remain, Bh ] eC =Ja Y it. Then 1 forgot it. 
as kill-joys for every oc- In all those years I 
casion. And I can’t be- Ends Corns have never suffered an hour . 
lieve that anyone knows |} 15c and 25c at Druggists } Corn 1 say itis folly to have | 
how toreally end acorn. |] BAUER & BLACK, Chicagoand NewYork |] them. : 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. ie 






































slightest 
touch? Does 
it start easily and purr 
along smoothly or does it stick 
and rattle, halting when least expected? 
Oil al] bearings generously with 


3-in-One 


——the oil that cleans as well as lubricates. 3-in- 
One penetrates to every moving part and works 
out all foreign matter—caked grease mt and 
grt) §=©Has sufficient vuscaith to stay in the bear- 
ing, lubricating perfectly Wéill not collect dust 
to soil even finest fabrics. 7 
case to clean and polisb—also on all metal paris t 
prevent rust and tarnish 

3 in One isa highly refined, specially 
compounded oil—non-acid, non gum- 
ming, non-evaporating It is the Univ- 
ersal Oil for bousebold use 

At all stores: in botules, 10c, 2S¢, $0c. 
In Handy Oil Cans 25¢ 
FREE—Send for gcncrous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 DM Broadway, New York 
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Flies 1 
Moths 
Ants | 
Roaches | 
Bed-Bugs | 
Mosquitos | 

| 
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blow 


Simply 
La » 

in infested places 
in the air. 


Harmless to Chil- 
dren and Animals 
Get a box today. Ic at 


your dealer’s, or 2 boxes 
postpaid from us for 2c. 


Allaire - Woodward & Co. 
152 Main St., Peoria, Ill. 
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Test It onYour | /ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
e The Antiseptic Powder to 
Own Skin Shake Into Your Shoes 
aux | and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
‘onda | rs re | 
4 ars en's - 
Expense bes boon the Standard Rem- 





= A veola . 
Ingram ’s Veineraine 


Face Powder, 5éc, 4 shades. 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid. 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing 
and get free sample of the above and Ingram's Rouge 
in novel purse packets. Also sample of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 

Windsor, Canada ] Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 

iIngrams Milkweed Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jar— S0c and $1.08 ot Druggists” 































edy for Tired, aching, swollen, 
marting, tender feet. Nothing rests 
the feet su quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes the friction from the Shox 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 


Don’t accept any substitute. 


“Oh! What PACKACE 
y Apne FRE erent Address, 
Comtort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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» o~ can make your porch the 
favorite gathering place for 
all the family—a shady, secluded 
refuge from the summer sun, an ideal 






equipping it with 





PORCH SHADES 


Made of Aerolux Splint-Fabric, they shut out sun, 


yet letin light and air. Aerolux No-Whip Attach- 
ment, an exclusive feature, prevents whipping in 
the wind. Furnished in different grades and colors 
at moderate prices. An architectural adornment to 
any home, 

Aerolux Splint-Fabric Awnings do not absorb and 
retain heat, but keep it out. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


sleeping room on summer nights, by | 
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OuR HOUSEKEEPING aaiiaiatad 


For Cuaprep Hanns. 
| often tried to sew on satin or like 
material with chapped hands, and 
find it a very hard thing to do. | 
tried pouring a little vinegar into 
my hands and letting it dry in, 
and found that I could then sew 
on satin or similar material with 
the softest of hands.—H. 





Hobart, New York. 

REMOVING GREASE FROM THI 
FLoor.—If you have the misfor- 
tune to spill grease upon your 
kitchen floor, let it cool, scrape 


up all you can, and then pour a 
alcohol on the 
few 


few drops of spot, 
it off and add a 
drops, enough to cover spot. 
this remain a short time, 
again wipe the spot with a clean 


more 
Let 


and 


wipe 





THE AEROSHADE CO., *'ivenue a. bene Wis. 
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A complexion possessing the en- 
chanting pinkness of youth and a 
skin of lovely smoothness—the result of 


(PLE 


—the charming new creation now pre- 
ferred by millions of women of better 





taste who demand a refined Powder that 
is different from the ordinary 

Marinello not only enhances 
be y an 





your natural 


1 blends with the texture of any 


skin 









“ ug 
A tint for every 
mplexion 
Send te Stamp for 
Miniature Box 
Marinello Company 
Dept. I 


Mallers Building, Chicago 























“+ Send For Our Free Catalog 


4d) ARTISTIC FASHIONABLE 
~f\| PLAITING BUTTONS 


/ Prompt Parcel Post Service 

/ Plaiting which preserves the fashion 
/ lines, Latest style buttons covered with 
* yourown material. Hemstitching, Pink 
. ing, Fluting, Dry Cleaning, Fancy Dye- 
ing to match samples. Odorless Glove 
Cleaning. 












Our service is used by leading Dress- 
makers and Department Stores. Prices 
moderate, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write to-day before you forget. 


GEO. M. SADLEIR 22%,"ox,30%2, 3% 


NEW YORK CITY 








CALL’S 


answering ads. mention Me 


cloth. The grease spot will have 
disappeared.—Mrs. E. R., North 
Lawrence, New York. 


OVERSHOES. 
made 


Menpinc Leaky 

Leaky overshoes may be 
water-tight by pasting adhesive 
tape over the hole on the inside 
of the rubber. The same remedy 
may be applied successfully to 
torn raincoats and umbrellas. 


V. D., Newark, New Jersey. 


CookInG Pras. 
To cook throw them, 
pods and all, a kettle of 
boiling water, after washing and 
discarding those that are spoiled. 
When done, the pods rise to the 
surface while the peas stay at the 
bottom. Peas cooked in this way 
have a fine flavor and are 
sweeter than those cooked by the 
method usually employed.—L. L., 
Massachusetts. 


One Way oF 
peas, 
into 


Cambridge, 


To Save THE JurIce oF Meat. 
When broiling meat, if the plat- 
ter on which it is to be served is 


placed in the dripping-pan di- 
rectly under the meat, all the 
juices will drop into the dish. 


This method saves every drop of 
gravy, and obviates the necessity 
of washing the dripping-pan. 


D., Newark, New Jersey. 


Ciiprep Pictures.— 
plan for keeping 
in a scrap-book, 


KEEPING 
An excellent 
clipped pictures 
is to use passe-partout for past- 
ing them down, instead of photo- 
graph paste. This makes a neat 
frame or finish for a picture, is 
agreeable to handle, and 
away with the possibility of the 


does 


-| have 














Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 


picture wrinkling, if it is on thin 
paper. Either paste a band of 
the passe-partout all around the 
so that it has the appear- 
being mounted, or else 
picture down with a 
vasse-partout across 
diagonally 


A. W. 


picture, 
ance of 
paste the 
band of the I 
corner, or 
corners.—E, 


each two 


opposite 


Bitt.— 

long 
soups, 
especially on 


CoaAL 
require 


stews, 


THI 
that 
such as 
and 


To Repuce 
With 


cooking, 


foods 


meats, etc., 


ironing day when a long, even 
heat is desired, I burn old tin 
cans in the kitchen range, and 
thereby save a great amount of 
coal. When the fire is hot, put 
in a couple of old tin cans, and 


the degree and steadiness of heat 
and also the length of time ap- 
proximately the same tempera- 
ture is maintained are most re- 
markable. The cans are easily re- 


moved, when the heat slackens, 


by the use of an old pair of 
shears or pinchers. My coal bill 
for the kitchen range has been 


reduced many dollars in this way 
during a few months.—F. K. A,, 
Freeport, Long Island. 


FOR HANGING CLOTHES 
emergency 


DEVICE 
TEMPORARILY. — An 
clothes-closet may be arranged 
in any room or alcove, without 
disfiguring the walls, by the use 
of picture hooks, picture wire, 
coat, and skirt hangers. Attach 
to the picture molding as many 
wire hooks as will be 
to hold the required 
number of hangers. Fasten one 
end of the wire to the picture 
hook and the other end to the 
hanger. If garments are heavy, 
it is best to double the wire. The 
garments will lie flat against the 
wall and may be hidden from 
sight by a screen—V. D., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


picture 
necessary 


Editor’s Note—We want your 
best ideas and suggestions for 
every phase of the home woman’s 
activities. We will pay one dol- 
lar for each available contribu- 
tion, and a special prise of five 
dollars for the best original item 
cach month. Ideas which have 
appeared in print or are not 
original with the sender cannot 
be accepted. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts which enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope will be 


retui ned. 
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Two's company—three's a crowd 
—uniess number three is 
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Always welcomed by any company for its bright- 
ness and charm. You'll find it everywhere —seaside, 
countryside, roadside, or inside the city. Delicious and 


refreshing. 
Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. . 
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Send for Booklet— x 
** The Romance of Coca-Cola."* * 
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To Bring ‘Relief from the Burn 
of Summer's Sun 


HE use of Colgate’s Talc is a delightful and simple 
way to make summer even more pleasant. Its plenti- 
ful boric acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic — and its 
other sanative ingredients, make Colgate’s safest and best 


for you and your children. 


Use it freely this summer to relieve sunburn, to remove 
stickiness and make dressing comfortable, to counteract the 
annoyance of profuse perspiration, to add the dainty note 
of a delicate perfume. 

Ten varieties, differin y only in scent, among which any sersonal 

£ g I 

preference may be suited. Florient a new and distinctive per- 
fume—Cashmere Bouquet, Monad Violet, Eclat, Baby Talc, Dactylis. 
La France Rose and Violet—also Tinted and Unscented Talcs. 


Sold everywher or a trial box of any one (except 


r 
/ rient mad linted) sent for 4 cer stamps 
f + Siam} 


Colgate & Co., Dept. & 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Vf / } , 


























